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‘ENGLISH ULTRAMONTANISM. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 





Tl. Tae RELATION oF THE Roman Catuoiic CourcH TO MopERN 
SocIEry. 


HE second important subject dis- 
cussed in the volume before us 

is the relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to modern society. There are 
two essays upon this subject, one by 
Mr. Oakley, the other, which is di- 
vided into two parts, by Mr. Lucas. 
Each is characteristic. Mr. Oakley’s 
essay was, as he says, written on very 
short notice, and bears evident traces 
of the haste with which it was com- 
posed. It is interesting as a plain 
unstudied account of the feelings of 
a devoted Roman Catholic in the 
midst of English society, and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that 
it might have been written by a 
Protestant as an imaginary picture 
of the view which, from the nature 
of the case, a thorough-going Ultra- 
montanist would be obliged to take 
of the institutions of his native 
country. Mr. Oakley’s feelings ap- 
pear to us perfectly natural to a per- 
son in his position, and we will try 
to state shortly their character. He 
observes that the position of a Ca- 
tholic minority in a nation ‘ whose 
institutions and interests are diame- 
trically opposed to the genius and 
habits of their religion,’ is very em- 
barrassing to all Catholics, except, on 
the one hand, monks and nuns, who 
make their own world, and to whom 
it matters little where they live ; and, 
on the other, ‘those who have so 
deeply imbibed the national spirit 
as to have lost their Catholic suscep- 
tibilities’” All others, especially those 
who have anything to do with poli- 
tics, find themselves in a false posi- 
tion. They are not positively re- 
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duced to hypocrisy, but they come 
to something very like it. ‘ We are 
all, in fact, thrown against our 
inclination upon a discipline of 
economy and management.’ The 
reason is plain enough. They can- 
not state their principles fully and 
act up to them on all occasions, for 
if they did they would lose all influ- 
ence whatever. ‘We Catholics . 

are children ... of the Church, 
which is the sole and exclusive de- 
pository on earth of eternal and 
immutable truth... The most 
imposing of the pretensions of other 
bodies does not even approach the 
limits of our prerogative; the most 
orthodox of their opinions does not 
come a whit nearer to our truth 
than the wildest and most fanatical 
of their doctrinal innovations.’ Pro- 
testants, however, will not admit 
this. Far from being permitted to 
assert our ascendency as a preroga- 
tive, we are treated to scant measures 
of the barest right with a smile of 
patronage.’ Hence ‘we must make 
up our minds either to understate 
our claims, économise our principles, 
and resort to a phraseology utterly 
inadequate to the true facts of the 
case, or withdraw altogether from 
the arena of public usefulness.’ 
Nay, necessity makes them ac- 
quainted with strange bedfellows. 
They have to make common cause 
with Protestant dissenters, or as 
Mr. Oakley puts it, ‘we are com- 
pelled to cast in our lot with those 
separatists of yesterday,..... with 
the rejected of the rejected, the off- 
shoots of the dissevered branch; 
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with the fuutors, however uncon- 
scious, of heresy doubly distilled, 
and the victims of schism twice 
divided, and compelled to think it 
gain if we can get anywise into port 
by the aid of a towage so rude, or 
under a convoy so shabby. Cer- 
tainly it is an abject position for the 
Queen of the Nations and the Bride 
of the Lamb.’ Very abject indeed. 
Nay more, Catholics are obliged to 
use language which cannot be called 
altogether sincere. ‘ While using in 
a certain sense correctly of heretics 
and schismatics who are our fellow- 
citizens and companions in distress 
the endearing name of “ brethren,” 
we are obliged ... . to call our own 
true brethren “co-religionists.” Even 
this is not the worst. More perilous 
still....is the temptation to 
defend Catholic truth or to promote 
Catholic objects by un-Catholic 
means.’ And then, again, there is 
the counter danger of neglecting 
those means if they are the ones 
which under the circumstances 
ought to be employed. For this 
reason particular forms of argument 
ought to be specially sanctioned as 
appropriate. The argument ad 
hominem is particularly recom- 
mended. ‘Thus when we are 
charged with advocating principles 
highly favourable to toleration in 
one country, and apparently at 
variance with it in another, to this 
charge we have a complete and 
satisfactory answer at hand. But 
as it is one which our opponents are 
quite incapable of appreciating, we 
may therefore well waive the ab- 
stract question and refer them to 
those principles of religious equality 
which in this country are so osten- 
tatiously professed and often so 
partially applied.’ This is no doubt 
prudent, inasmuch as the argument 


generally used is—It is your duty - 


to tolerate us when you are strong 
because we are right. It is our 
right to persecute you when we 
are strong because you are wrong. 
The difficulties of this ‘ economizing’ 
system are no doubt very great, 
‘the mean to be hit is as delicate as 
a needle’s point.’ There are, how- 
ever, models at hand. ‘There are 
sons and daughters of Catholic 
treland in this wild and wicked 
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metropolis who,with little of worldly 
knowledge, are practically solving 
this great problem with an accuracy 
and precision which education cannot 
teach nor rules supply.’ It is, how- 
ever, ill to play with such edge tools. 
‘Those under statements of Catholic 
truth which our position entails 
should be strictly limited to cases 
of overpowering necessity or the 
most obvious expediency. They 
come, indeed, under the head of 
those studied ambiguities of phrase 
which our theology rather permits 
than encourages.’ 

The remainder of Mr. Oakley’s 
essay is less interesting, but it con- 
tains one passage too characteristic 
to be passed over:—‘One of the 
misfortunes of our position is the 
temptation it creates to think better 
of liberal Protestants than of what 
are called “ bigots.”’ He feels that 
he ought to like the bigot best, and 
that it is very hard that those who 
agree with him in spirit should 
differ irreconcileably in matters of 
detail. So it is, however. It can 
hardly be expected that for the sake 
of uniting upon the ground of 
a common fanaticism your fellow 
bigot should give up the very points 
on which his bigotry is most ex- 
cited. 

Mr. Oakley’s utterances are very 
remarkable. If any further evidence 
were required of the utter irrecon- 
cileable hostility which exists be- 
tween Ultramontanism and all that 
the English nation has gained by 
many centuries of wisdom and 
courage—ifany one still supposes it 
possible to reconcile Popery in its 
full development with sincere at- 
tachment to England and English 
principles of government—if any one 
ventures to deny that a consistent 
Ultramontanistis under the strongest 
possible temptation to be false to 
his country, to be hypocritical in all 
that he says, and to be. continually 
saying one thing and meaning 
another, let him read Mr. Oakley’s 
essay. The Pope and the Queen are 
obviously God and Mammon in his 
eyes, and it’ will never be possible 
for him and those who think like 
him to serve both heartily until the 
two powers stand in their proper 
relation—the relation of King John 
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to Innocent ILI.—then, indeed, Mr. 
Oakley would be heartily loyal. To 
the Queen, as the Pope’s inferior, he 
would no doubt yield a willing ser- 
vice. As it is he obeys the law not 
heartily and willingly, not because 
he loves the nation, and is himself a 
part of it, but because submission 
to the powers that be is a duty 
which the Pope enforces. 

It is needless to dwell upon Mr. 
Oakley’s paper. It is a perfectly 
natural, and no doubt, a true ex- 
pression of the feelings of an Ultra- 
montanist in a Protestant country. 
A frank, straightforward citizen- 
ship, thorough sympathy with the 
national life and the national ob- 
jects, are simply impossible to him 
in a country which does not in its 
corporate capacity acknowledge the 
supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope. So long as this is rejected 
he is restricted to a narrow alterna- 
tive. Either he must go into a 
monastery, or retire into privacy, or 
take in politics a shifty disingenuous 
course in which he cannot avow his 
true principles opeuly, or pursue 
with the least prospect of success 
any really important object. He is 
a stranger and sojourner amongst 
us. He is the subject of a foreign 
priest who enforces his commands 
on those who believe in it by a 
power infinitely more effectual 
than any which human laws can 
apply, and issues commands on 
subjects with which no human 
legislator would dare to meddle. 

Dr. Newman was intensely indig- 
nant at the suggestion that his creed 
was unfavourable to manliness 
and truth. How angry he ought 
to be with Mr. Oakley! ‘Studied 
ambiguities in phrase,’ are to be 
the stock in trade of the Roman 
Catholic politician, and his model 
for imitation is to be found in that 
slippery indirectness constantly 
running into falsehood which we 
tolerate in the poorer class of Irish 
because they unite some of the 
virtues of the child to some of the 
vices of the slave, and because 
English oppression is answerable 
to some extent for each. What is 
to be said of a man who deliberately 
proposes as a model for the imita- 
tion of his ‘co-religionists, or if he 
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prefers the phrase, his ‘own true 
brethren,’ a habit of mind which is 
the direct result of the action of 
oppression on weakness? Mr. Oak- 
ley says to the Roman Catholics of 
England, ‘Be sly, run cunning, 
imitate the Irish in studied ambi- 
guity, never tell the whole truth, 
never speak your whole mind, never 
feel or think or act as Englishmen, 
for the spirit and instinct of the Eng- 
lish nation are diametrically opposed 
to you, and would scatter you and 
your plans and feelings to the four 
winds if you dared to avow them. 
The premiss is true enough, but 
what are we to think of the conclu- 
sion? We do not wish to be unfair 
to Mr. Oakley. No doubt if a small 
minority is to gain a hearing, they 
must go by steps and work with 
such means as are available for 
them; but what a revelation his 
essay affords of the gulf between 
sincere Roman Catholics and Eng- 
lish Protestants! We must give up 
all the principles in which we feel 
most deeply that we are right; we 
must alter the whole spirit of our 
legislation and government; we must 
make fundamental changes in the 
principles on which we govern 
foreign dependencies, such for in- 
stance as India, if we are to come 
over to him. Protestantism has 
been described as a mere negation. 
This is utterly untrue; it involves a 
positive view of morality irrecon- 
cileable with Romish theology, and 
so sacred to those who hold it that 
they would run all risks here and 
hereafter rather than not acknow- 
ledge its obligations and act upon 
it as far as human infirmity will 
admit. 

There is one part of Mr. Oakley's 
essay which inclines us charitably 
towards him. He is the one writer 
in this volume who speaks with 
anything like fairness on the aitti- 
tude of the Established Church 
with respect to infidelity. He does 
appear to see that a consistent 
Romanist ought to believe and hope 
that the victory will rest with the 
former. He quotes with propriety 
the old line of Virgil : 

Tua res agitur cum proximus ardet 
Ucalegon 


The theory which explains Mr. 
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Oakley’s feelings is put forward in 
the plainest way and pushed to its 
extreme consequences in a paper of 
Mr. Lucas’s, in two parts, called 
‘ Christianity in relation to Civil 
Society.’ It has met, we believe, 
with a good deal of praise, which 
is perhaps due to its eagerness and 
liveliness of style. Of Mr. Lucas 
personally we know nothing what- 
ever, but he writes like a young, 
rather clever, and extremely zealous 
proselyte, whe thinks that a propo- 
sition which appears obvious to 
him must of necessity be equally 
obvious to all mankind, and must 
be absolutely true. To us every 
important proposition which he 
lays down, with the exception of 
those which insist on the impossi- 
bility of combining a belief in an 
infallible Church with hearty loyalty 
to any civil government which re- 
fuses to be directed by the clergy 
in all important affairs, appear to 
be mere assumptions, most of which 
may be proved to be false, whilst 
there is no evidence of the truth 
of any one of them. 

The substance of this essay is as 
follows :—First, there is always a 
discord between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil powers, and the eccle- 
siastical power is most likely to be 
right, because it contains more men 
oi leisure ‘accustomed to profound 
investigation’ than the civil powers. 
Moreover ‘the Church gauges with 
great nicety the capacity of her 
servants, appointing each to ‘the 
task for which his ability peculiarly 
fits him.’ 

If the Church is so much abler 
than the State, it is remarkable 
that its power should have been 
so greatly diminished, and that 
the human intellect should in the 
course of the last few centuries 
have almost entirely broken loose 
from its control, although in every 
part of Western Europe the Church 
at the beginning of that period oc- 
cupied what Mr. Lucas views as its 
true position, and although it had 
every opportunity which money, 
leisure, and almost unquestioned 
authority could give, for directing 
the intellect of Europe in the way 
in which it should go. Can any 
one who looks at the history of 
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Europe doubt that the Church 
does not possess the power claimed 
for it, or that the reason why it has 
lost ground and is still losing it 
everywhere, is that the force of 
truth, slowly recognized and applied 
in turn to many different subjects, 
is against it? Mr. Lucas apologizes 
for his arguments to ‘men who have 
studied those subjects by mere phi- 
losophical and logical terms.’ He 
appears to think that the Church is 
so wonderfully wise that ecclesiasti- 
cal demonstrations of the truth of 
ecclesiastical creeds fly over the head 
of the laity, for he proceeds to say, 
‘The necessity, however, for plain 
men to form a judgment on these 
momentous questions is so para- 
mount, and of such daily occur- 
rence, that one feels instinctively 
there must be some easy way of 
arriving at sound conclusions—ar- 
guments convincing by their sim- 
plicity, ‘and within the comprehen- 
sion of most people.’ 

This is an astonishing sentence. 
In the first place it implies that 
‘ philosophical and logical methods’ 
are of necessity obscure and out of 
the comprehension of most people, 
but that besides these big holes 
for the cats, we are justified in an 
instinctive belief that there must 
exist little holes for the kittens. 
The Church, with its tremendous 
command of ability, human and 
superhuman, devises proofs of its 
mission, which convince ‘ by philo- 
sophical and logical methods.’ Mr. 
Lucas devises ‘easy means of ar- 
riving at sound conclusions’ for the 
bulk of men. 

Upon this we observe, first, that it 
is the greatest triumph of genius to 
make proofs and arguments as easy 
and simple as the state of the facts 
to which they relate permit them 
to be, and that if there are two ways 


‘of proving a thing, the simplest is 


the best. 

Secondly, to assume ‘ instinctive- 
ly’ that there must be easy ways of 
solving all important questions, is 
to fly in the face of all experience. 
The true theory of the nature of 
human knowledge, of the nature of 
morals, of astronomy, of disease, 
are all of them important. Are we 
justified in assuming ‘ instinctively ’ 
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that there must be ‘easy means of 
arriving at sound conclusions’ on 
all these subjects? Were all men 
in all ages of the world justified in 
so thinking? If so, what ‘easy 
means’. were open to ancient 
navigators of ‘arriving at sound 
conclusions’ as to the course to be 
steered on a cloudy night, or by day 
out of sight of land? What ‘ easy 
means’ are in the present day in the 
reach of a man attacked by the 
cholera of arriving at sound con- 
clusions as to the treatment which 
he ought to adopt? Yet this ques- 
tion is ‘momentous, and if not of 
daily occurrence to every one, it 
occurs daily to some one or other. 
The true way of stating the matter 
is, that upon matters of interest easy 
means of arriving at some conclu- 
sions are generally devised. It 
does not follow that the conclusions 
are sound. The commonest and 
easiest way is that of begging the 
question, and many there be that 
walk therein. We proceed now to 
consider whether Mr. Lucas is not 
one of the number. 

His argument is as follows :—‘ We 
all know that the Christian religion 
was established to provide the 
entire human race with the means 
of becoming reconciled to their 
offended Creator, and we all know 
that they were revealed to a few 
individuals who at that time were 
the whole of Christian society. The 
revelation of the means must evi- 
dently have been simple, since it 
was made by one Divine Person 
at one time, to one small body of 
men.’ 

This sentence is bad in logic and 
false in fact. It is bad in logic. It 
does not follow that the revelation of 
the means must have been simple 
because it was made at one time to 
a few persons. Why should not a 
complicated revelation be made at 
one time to a few persons? Would 
it have been impossible for Jesus 
Christ to state a complicated scheme 
to twelve apostles in a sitting of 
four hours? Would it not have 
been easier to make such a state- 
ment to twelve persons than to 
twelve hundred ? 

It is false in fact. We none of us 
know anything like that which Mr. 
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Lucas says we all know. At what 
time, in what words, to what per- 
sons, did Jesus Christ describe the 
means by which the human race was 
to be reconciled to their offended 
Creator? None of the words of 
Christ are recorded, except in the 
four Gospels. Nowhere in the four 
Gospels is any statement to the 
effect in question attributed to 
Christ. Before Mr. Lucas is ,en- 
titled to argue that the meansjof 
producing a certain effect ‘must 
evidently have been’ simple, he 
ought to give at least some evidence 
that the end was proposed and 
means to promote it prescribed. 

The words attributed to Christ 
in the three first Gospels are either 
moral discourses or parables. In 
the fourth Gospel there are also 
statements as to the internal indivi- 
dual relations between God and 
believers. Nowhere is there any 
approach to a statement of a theolo- 
gical scheme, or any hint at an or- 
ganization prepared for impressing 
it on mankind. The utmost that 
can be said is, that there are three or 
four obscure and incidental expres- 
sions which perhaps had some sort of 
reference to the subject, and which 
are perfectly consistent with any 
theory of Church government. 

‘The law of Christ, says Mr. 
Lucas, ‘is all that he revealed to 
men of their duties to God and to 
each other; and there could hardly 
be omitted from the revelation, 
either in germ or otherwise, those 
of individuals, and especially those 
of the new society to civil govern- 
ments.’ 

This way of arguing would 
equally prove that the Christian 
revelation included all truth what- 
ever, for there is no portion of truth 
which is not in some way relevant 
to the duties of men towards God 
and each other. The importance of 
this will appear from the rest of his 
argument, which we will give as far 
as possible in his own words. ‘The 
primary object of the establishment 
of the Society’ (this is Mr. Lucas’s 
name for the Church) ‘ was that it 
should declare to the world certain 
truths that God had revealed to it. 
. . . But truth being one and the 
object of the Society being to teach 
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the truth, the Society must be one 
also.’ 

Who drives fat oxen must him- 
self be fat. The multiplication-table 
is one, and therefore it can be taught 
only by one body of teachers. Mr. 
Lucas forgets that the fact that any 
particular body of doctrine is true, 
renders it independent of organiza- 
tion—any one can teach the truth. 

He proceeds. ‘The Society was 

not only one, but was also universal. 
It was to embrace all space, all 
time, all mankind, and every part of 
cach individual man’s nature. The 
reason for this last element of uni- 
versality is that, ‘when human 
nature fell in Adam, the fall was 
entire; every faculty of mind and 
body rebelled. . . . Every portion of 
his being became degraded. . 
In this state the Society found all 
mankind. . It was to rescue 
the human race from this condition 
that the Society was created, and if 
it were to act with real efficacy on 
the fallen nature of man, it must 
have a control over all his faculties, 
as complete and thorough as was 
the fall. ...In order to be able 
to rearrange, it was necessary to 
to have the entire command over 
all the facts. And as the Society 
was of divine institution, the 
powers conferred upon it could not 
be otherwise than perfectly adapted 
to their end.’ 

Every one of these statements is 
pure assumption, and is false be- 
sides. Every faculty of body re- 
belled and was degraded, and re- 
stored. Was it? Howis the sense of 
smell degraded? How has Chris- 
tianity restored it in any single in- 
stance? If the intellect,is degraded, 
how can it weigh the evidence for 
Christianity, and how can Mr. Lucas 
be sure that it is not the degraded 
part of his own intellect which leads 
him to believe in his present creed ? 
How did the Church rescue a race 
of which, according to the teaching 
of most of its teachers, a vast pro- 
portion has always been and still 
continues to be eternally damned ? 
Where is the evidence that Jesus 
Christ intended to establish a society 
which was to regenerate mankind ? 
The burden of the first three Gospels 
is morality, repentance, prayer. The 
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burden of the fourth is a mystical 
union between God and the soul. 
Men are to be born again by the 
grace of God. There is to be a 
union between Christ and those who 
believe in him, like the union be- 
tween the vine and the branches. 
After his departure the Comforter is 
to come. It is not said, ‘ When I 
depart the twelve apostles are to act 
as my general agents and to trans- 
mit their authority to such persons 
as they think fit, who are to repeat 
the process, and their representa- 
tives for the time being are to have 
power to make laws and declare the 
truth upon all emergent controver- 
sies.’ What was said was, ‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me 
through their word, that they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.’ Is the union of the 
Father and the Son a matter of or- 
ganization, of subjection to a com- 
mon government which has legisla- 
tive and judicial power, or is it a 
union of will and feeling? Do the 
words quoted suggest unity amongst 
Christians as the means by which the 
world was to be conquered and go- 
verned (which is Mr. Lucas’s view), 
or as the end which is to be produced 
by the triumph of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity? Do they contemplate the 
unity of an army or the unity of a 
family ? 

Passing from the original powers 
and design of the Church to the 
question of its organization, Mr. 
Lucas expresses his disapproval of 
M. Guizot’s ‘fanciful theory,’ ‘ that 
the earliest Christians were a pure 
association of men with common 
belief and sentiments, but without 
any form of discipline, or of laws, 
or any body of magistrates.’ Such 
a theory, says Mr. Lucas, is bad on 
The Society was 
founded on a most ambitious plan. 
The fundamental principle was ‘to 
carry the Society through the whole 
earth, to subdue all men to obe- 
dience to the revelation by which it 
was guided, to subject them to the 
law of Christ. . . . It were absurd 
to imagine that a plan so stupen- 
dous was launched into the world 
with no more provision for its suc- 
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cess than the fickle resolution of a 
few men.... We must bear in 
mind that the necessity for a reve- 
lation having arisen from disobe- 
dience, the propagation of the new 
law must be intrusted to men who 
were not only fully acquainted with 
it, but were firmly determined to 
adhere to it with perfect submis- 
sion. Such were chosen for these 
very reasons, and were endowed 
with supernatural power, to enable 
them at the same time to perform 
their work and to keep their reso- 
lutions. When, therefore, by their 
preaching, other men were induced 
to join their body it is impossible to 
conceive that they had not rules by 
which the new members were to be 
bound, and powers enforcing those 
rules. .. . The idea of twelve men 
setting about a work plainly super- 
human, ... the idea of twelve 
men of only average common sense, 
with these difficulties before them, 
thinking for a single instant of un- 
dertaking to conquer the world 
without a plan, with no form of 
discipline, without laws, and with- 
out an executive,...is so con- 
trary to the experience of every-day 
life that it can only be accounted for 
upon some theory of a mysterious 
supernatural assistance, which no 
one can explain, and upon which no 
known sect has dared in its own 
case torely.’ These reasons assure 
Mr. Lucas that there ‘must have 
been’ one organized society from 
the first, or, in plain words, a di- 
vinely-established form of Church 
government. He hints at some Bib- 
lical confirmation of this theory, but 
dismisses it very shortly, and, with 
reference to the interests of his 
cause, judiciously. The reasons 
already given in his own words are 
the real grounds of his belief, they 
are the ‘easy means’ by which he 
arrives at ‘sound conclusions.’ 

They are certainly easy enough, 
for Mr. Lucas begins by assuming 
that he knows exactly what was 
the relation of man to God sub- 
sequently to Adam’s fall, what was 
the; nature of the evils produced 
by that catastrophe, how and in 
what sense God intended to set 
matters right, and what steps ‘ must 
have been’ taken by the first mem- 
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bers of the Church to carry out 
that intention. Upon every one of 
these topics he makes sweeping as- 
sertions, and in noone instance does 
he even attempt to give any sort of 
proof. The ease of arriving at con- 
clusions in this way is indisputable ; 
but whether the trouble is greater 
or Jess itis thrown away, for it would 
be even more easy to assert the 
desired conclusions at once on Mr. 
Lucas’s own authority, and it would 
be quite as convincing. 

Obvious, however, as Mr. Lucas’s 
views seem to himself, they will 
probably fail to satisfy others. In 
the first place his whole conception 
of Christianity is narrow and one- 
sided in the extreme. It is very 
likely that he may be unable to 
conceive of Christianity under any 
other form than that of a militant 
society, the members of which 
were conscious of having received 
directly from God an organization 
by which they were ‘to subdue all 
men under obedience to the reve- 
lation by which they were guided.’ 
It is natural enough that for him 
the Christian Church should be no 
more than an antedated order of 
Jesuits—an organized conspiracy 
against mankind for their own good. 
Faith in the infinite power of drill, 
and in the infinite importance of 
external ostensible church member- 
ship, is the very essence of Roman- 
ism; but Christianity is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. All through the Acts, 
as indeed all through the Gospels, 
the great object aimed at is the con- 
version of individuals, the bringing 
home to their minds of the truths 
taught by Christ and the apostles. 
Mr. Lucas’s head is so full of ‘ the 
Society,’ and the impossibility of 
conceiving that it had no rules, and 
of the absurdity of twelve men pre- 
tending to conquer the world with- 
out organization, that he quite for- 
gets that there is such a thing as 
the human soul, and that when 
truth, or that which it believes to 
be true, is preached to it, effects of 
immense importance are produced. 
He confounds cause and effect. 
Faith renders organization possible. 
Connect a multitude of people to- 
gether by the elastic bond of com- 
mon beliefs and feelings, and they 
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will’make whatever rules they want 
from time to time. Many creeds, 
many opinions, many schools, have 
had a vast influence over mankind 
with very little organization, and, 
asa matter of fact, Christianity has 
operated and does still operate on 
many millions under radically dif- 
ferent forms of Church government. 
There is scarcely any doctrinal dif- 
ference between the Wesleyans and 
the Church of England, yet each 
body is organized in quite a diffe- 
rent way, and no one of common 
fairness can deny that the form of 
Church government which exists 
amongst the Roman Catholics at the 
present day differs widely from the 
forms which existed at earlier times. 
The Christian spirit, Christian morals 
resting upon the great fundamental 
belief of all—the doctrine of a good 
God, who not only rules but loves 
mankind, is the essence of Christi- 
anity, and has given, and still does 
give, life to scores of ‘ organizations’ 
of very different degrees of merit, 
and fitted for various purposes. 

~ The most singular point in this 
branch of Mr. Lucas’s argument is 
the strangeness of the view which 
his argument implies as to the 
origin of the success of Christianity. 
He seems to think that those means 
must have been taken to secure its 
success which prudence would sug- 
gest to persons who contemplated 
it from the first as the result of 
their own devices. According to 
him the apostles must have devised 
and laid down from the first the 
scheme which ultimately succeeded, 
because no men ‘of average com- 
mon sense’ would have done other- 
wise. In a person who did not 
believe in any providential arrange- 
ment of human affairs such an 
opinion would be intelligible, though 
not sound; for as Mr. Lucas himself 
well observes, ‘for the most part 
societies which have exercised an 
important influence on mankind 
have begun with no idea of their 
future expansion, which has re- 
sulted from opportunity rather than 
from an original intention.’ In 
Mr. Lucas’s mouth it is simply 
astonishing. If the work were, as 
he says, ‘ plainly superhuman,’ the 
providence of God would secure its 
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success by providing proper oppor- 
tunities, and the organization of 
which so much is said would be 
merely a subordinate means. If, on 
the other hand, the work were 
merely human, Mr. Lucas’s own 
principle shows that there is no 
reason to suppose that the apostles 
knew how far their creed would 
spread. Mr. Lucas is so anxious to 
give the Church, by which he really 
means the clergy, all the credit that 
is to be got out of Christianity, that 
he all but leaves God’s providence 
out of account. It is only as the 
inventor of the wonderful machine 
which is the real object of Mr. 
Lucas’s worship, that God comes in 
at all. 

Mr. Lucas is not content with 
knowing @ priori that there must 
have been an organization, but he 
can also tell us @ priori what that 
organization must have been. ‘The 
revelation and the executive of the 
Society were necessarily in the same 
hands. It could not be otherwise. 
. ... There were just twelve men 
who could teach, and they would 
die within seventy years... . But 
absence and death being inevitable, 
they must have been prearranged for. 
Provision must have been made in 
God’s will from the first..... 
But what provision was most 
natural, most simple, and therefore 
most certainly really made? For 
absence a delegated authority, for 
death one to succeed.’ In order to 
avoid contradictory interpretations 
and the like an appeal must have 
lain (these are not Mr. Lucas’s 
words; on this point he is in terms 
a little less positive) ‘ to the college 
or council of apostles, either under 
a presidency or otherwise.’ There 
were great internal dangers from 
heresy, and external dangers from 
persecution. ‘To guard effectually 
against these two dangers the society 
must’ (sic) ‘have been organized 
on a system capable of meeting both 
unintentional errors and malicious 
opposition.’ If this was so, by the 
way, it is odd that notwithstanding 
this miraculous organization there 
should as a matter of fact have been 
heresies of every description from 
the very first ages of Christianity, 
to say nothing of frequent quarrels 
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between the apostles themselves, of 
which their writings still bear traces. 

So delighted is Mr. Lucas with 
these arguments that he cannot 
understand how any one can resist 
them. He sums them up as fol- 
lows :—‘ Against all the influences 
we have mentioned, with their thou- 
sands of ramifications, it would have 
been folly to open a combat at all, 
unless by an express command from 
God. But for a body of men unor- 
ganized and without a plan to have 
done so would have been the height 
of folly. Now, while on the one 
hand nobody denies the command 
to enter upon the combat, on the 
other nobody pretends to produce 
evidence of a command not to 
organize. The utmost that any 
writer can allege is that he cannot 
find an account which is satisfactory 
to himself of a primitive organiza- 
tion. This inability may be judged 
of in various ways, but reflection 
confirms the priméd facie view as to 
probabilities and the acknowledged 
fact of the early existence of a 
perfect society, together with the 
untraceableness of the steps by 


which its parts became harmonized 
into a complete whole, shows not 
that the government was of gradual 
growth, but rather that it must date 
from the first days of the society.’ 
There is a sort of audacity about 
this argument which fairly puzzles 


an antagonist. The best way of 
answering it fairly is to state it 
shortly. The Roman Catholic form 
of church government must have 
been divinely established, because 
there must have been some such 
form, and no other can show a 
better title. The argument would 
do just as well the other way. No 
form of church government can 
have been divinely established, be- 
cause @ form of government so 
established must have survived with 
due credentials, but no existing form 
has such credentials. 

The plain fact is that ‘must have 
been’ is a foolish phrase. It is 
manifestly absurd to attempt to 
form any notion @ priori as to the 
way in which a supernatural revela- 
tion would be either published or 
preserved. We ought to look at 
the facts and nothing else. The 
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fact undoubtedly is that “all our 
accounts of the discipline and 
government of the early church 
show as clearly as possible that the 
formation of the system of Church 
government was gradual, and that 
its character varied greatly at dif- 
ferent times and places. If Mr. 
Lucas wants to produce any real 
effect he had better refute Mos- 
heim, Dupin, Milman, Gibbon, and 
many other eminent writers, by posi- 
tive evidence, instead of wasting 
time by talking about what ‘must 
have been.’ 

When we pass from Mr. Lucas’s 
vision, for it really deserves no 
better name, as to the organization 
of the early Church to his inference 
from the supposed fact that the 
existing organization and claims of 
the Romish Church are themselves 
of divine origin, we are less con- 
cerned to dispute his arguments, 
because we agree with his main 
conclusion, which is, that if there 
be such a body as he describes, it 
must ‘claim a legitimate control 
over the actions’ of other bodies 
of men in many particulars, and 
must be independent of all of them. 
Of course, if it is true that God 
Almighty invested a particular 
order of men with special powers, 
and endowed them with super- 
natural knowledge by which the 
exercise of those powers might be 
regulated, it follows of necessity 
that they must be the moral and 
spiritual sovereigns of the world. 
This means they must have the 
power of defining all duties in all 
relations of life, and of censuring 
in various forms those who refuse 
to act upon their views of the 
obligations which result from those 
duties. Every one, from the Queen 
on the throne to the lowest of her 
subjects, is, as an individual, sub- 
ject to the Church, and liable to 
spiritual censures for any act which 
they may do either in their public 
or private capacity. For instance, 
if the Church pleased, it might (it 
would seem, through some organ 
or other, some suppose through 
the Pope) enjoin every individual 
member of Parliament to vote 
for a bill for the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
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the suppression of the Protestant 
religion by fire and sword. There- 
upon it would become the duty of 
every individual member of the 
three estates of the realm to act 
accordingly, and their refusal to do 
so would render them liable to 
eternal damnation or purgatory, 
which may, according to circum- 
stances, mean torture till the day 
of judgment. 

This supremacy cannot of course 
be confined to any one department 
of things, for all things have a 
moral and spiritual side; and as all 
persons have a spiritual character, 
the Church or the Pope in so far 
as he represents the Church, may 
lawfully command all men in rela- 
tion to all things. The only differ- 
ence between these commands and 
those of the civil power is that they 
are enforced by different kinds of 
sanctions. Each power is equally 
spiritual in the sense of being in- 
visible and intellectual. Nothing 
can be clearer than the ‘manner 
in which Mr. Lucas states this 
point. ‘Government, he says, ‘is 
not, in any correct sense of the 
term, a thing to be looked at 
and handled. Essentially it is an 
operation of the mind The 
whole difference between “ the civil 
ruler and the spiritual ruler is in 
the mode of employing the same 
tools. The former acts through the 
general and the magistrate, the 
latter uses the same officers through 
the civil ruler when coercion be- 
comes necessary. The spiritual 
ruler may set physical force in 
motion by spiritual means, just as 
the civil ruler sets it in force by 
moral means. The Church may say, 
‘Victoria, burn that heretic, or 
you shall be damned, just as the 
Queen may say, ‘ Sheriff of Middle- 
sex, take A. B.’s body or goods, in 
execution, or you shall go to pri- 
son. ‘To endeavour to cut off the 
spiritual government from a voice 
in the secular, is not only contrary 
to that natural order of things 
whereby the inferior is subordi- 
nated to the superior, but it is even 
to abridge the superior of its con- 
nexion with the inferior by one- 
half the object of its creation, viz., 
that of teaching and enforcing the 
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duties of men among themselves.’ 
The only palliative of this enormous 
power is that the State has a pro- 
vince of its own recognized by the 
Church, and not invaded unless the 
Church thinks it necessary for its 
own purposes. ‘There is no ques- 
tion of the Christian interfering 
with the civil government till the 
former has passed, or is about to 
pass a line within which its action 
is free. It is only when interests 
are affected altogether within the 
cognizance and control of organized 
Christianity that the latter protests.’ 
The State, he says, recognizes this, 
for it discusses many questions, as 
those which relate to marriage and 
education, or ‘the holding or con- 
fiscation of certain property,’ with 
a ‘professed respect for the in- 
terests of Christianity, (as if this 
implied the recognition of any form 
of Church government); then he 
adds, ‘But observe its only mode 
of interference is by exercising an 
intellectual and moral influence 
over its own subjects. If the State 
refuse to place its material at the 
command of the spiritual power, 
the latter has no means of compul- 
sion; it can only persuade. Passive 
obstruction may be offered, and 
even, in extreme cases, the supreme 
protector’ (7.e., the Church) ‘ may 
call upon subjects for support, as 
against the rebellious State. It 
will be for the Supreme Protector 
to decide at what point the case 
has assumed gravity enough to call 
for the exercise of such opposi- 
tion.” This is merely a new way 
of claiming for the Pope, as head 
of the Church, all the powers of 
deposing sovereigns and releasing 
subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance; the attempt to exercise 
which has more than once con- 
vulsed all Europe, and which it had 
been generally supposed had been 
quietly dropped by Roman Catholics 
as a mediwval extravagance, as they 
have dropped several other doc- 
trines from their immutable creed. 
Mr. Lucas proceeds to vindicate 
this view of the case from the 
liberalism of M. de Montalembert. 
He argues against his formula 
‘L’Eglise libre dans I’Etat libre.’ The 
Church cannot be ‘in’ the State. 
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The State —all the states in the 
world—are either in the Church or 
else, ‘as nearly every state is, they 
are infidel bodies from which the 
Church must get all it can and to 
which it can concede nothing. There 
can be no other relation between 
the two powers than supremacy on 
the part of the Church, and subjection 
on the part of the State. ‘ To talk of 
reciprocity between the two powers 
is to suppose the temporal able to 
give something to the spiritual, 
equal in value to what the latter 
gives, and which the latter is sup- 
posed to give in return. Now this 
is a great mistake. The Christian 
organization, as we tried to show, 
is not only independent of the State, 
but actually has the State in a 
great measure dependent upon 
itself. The State has nothing what- 
ever to give or to withhold which 
is of any value to the spiritual 
power... . If the State is Christian 
it must, both in the persons of its 
members and in itself, submit to the 
Society’ (the Church) ‘ out of duty.’ 
M. de Montalembert is reproved for 
speaking with approbation of 
liberty of conscience. His assertion 
that ‘liberty of conscience was put 
into the world on the day when 
the first pope replied to the first 
of the persecutors, non possumus,’ 
Mr. Lucas meets by saying, ‘To 
my apprehension that was the very 
day when conscience, which had 
been only too free before, was de- 
clared bound. Freedom of con- 
science was at an end. It was no 
principle of liberty that was in- 
voked. He announced not con- 
science at liberty, but conscience 
bound to speak. As against Pagans 
he could demand liberty for Chris- 
tians ; but not us a principle for 
Pagans and Christians alike. ... No- 
thing was ever further from the 
mind of St. Peter when he said, 
“We must obey God rather than 
men,” than to assert a liberty which 
should allow a Christian State to 
permit the entrance of heresy 
within its borders” Mr. Lucas 
observes that some persons justify 
M. de Montalembert on the special 
and personal ground that he did 
not mean what he said. That he 
was practising, we suppose (to 
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borrow Mr. Oakley’s phrase), some 
of ‘those studied ambiguities ot 
language which our theology rather 
permits than encourages.’ It may 
be said that ‘when he speaks 
against the Inquisition, persecution, 
and privilege, he is throwing dust 
in the eyes of our adversaries. On 
these points he does not mean what 
he seems to say. He is advocating 
your cause. He is a _ special 
pleader on your ‘behalf, and it is 
not wise to expose the fallacies 
his phrases seem to contain.’ Mr. 
Lucas is far from rejecting this 
view with the disgust which it de- 
serves, though he certainly does 
rejectit. He almost seems, to think 
that it might have been true if the 
language had been less emphatic and 
more ambiguous. ‘ To imagine that 
it is part of M. de Montalembert’s 
plan to give expression to senti- 
ments which he does not entertain, 
and that in such language as 
scarcely admits of a double inter- 
pretation, would be to suppose a 
want of candour quite unworthy of 
the man. And, besides, his own 
declaration is so pointed, that one 
cannot accept the explanation sug- 
gested.’ The presumption that a 
sincere Roman Catholic must want 
to defend ‘the Inquisition, persecu- 
tion, and privilege,’ is so strong, 
that any ambiguity in the language 
which he may use must charitably 
be supposed to have been adopted 
with a view to sucha result. Mr. 
Lucas himself certainly lets us 
know what to expect. He has no 
personal sympathy with the ‘stu- 
died ambiguities of language’ and 
systems of economy which Mr. 
Oakley almost recommends. <A 
little further on he describes ‘a 
denial of modern notions respecting 
freedom of conscience, coercion on 
behalf of religion, and peculiar 
privilege, as it is called, as ‘ right 
Christian principles.’ He says, too, 
that the true way of dealing with 
these modern notions is ‘ to repeat. 
constantly, at all seasons in ali 
societies, on every possible occasion 
to reiterate that the history and 
principles upon which they are 
built have been falsified for centu- 
ries upon a plan deliberately and of 
set purpose. ... Our attitude must 
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not be one of defence and apology, 
but of attack and exposure, of taunt 
and of ridicule.’ Is it not written, 
love thy neighbours and hate thine 
enemy, curse them that tolerate 
you, taunt and ridicule those who 
are just to you, attack and expose 
those who have ceased to use you de- 
spitefully, and who abstain on prin- 
ciple from all persecution, that ye 
may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh 
his sun rise on the good but not on 
the evil, and sendeth rain to the 
just only and never to the unjust. 
This is Mr. Lucas’s view of the 
relations of the Church to civil 
societies. It was read to a learned 
society, founded by Cardinal Wise- 
man, and is published in a volume 
which is superintended and edited 
by Dr. Manning. It thus represents 
the opinions of the most active 
party of English Roman Catholics 
in the present day; and this gives 
it an importance which a perform- 
ance so crude, so rash, and so inso- 
lent would not otherwise deserve. 
It is much the fashion in the present 
day to describe particular opinions 
and writings as being logical. Any 
one who pleases may entitle him- 
self to that praise by the simple 
plan of following out a single line 
of thought without the least re- 
gard to facts, and with a thorough 
determination never to accept a 
reductio ad absurdum. A man who 
on these terms cannot be logical, 
must, indeed, be an absolute idiot. 
Where you are at liberty to as- 
sume what you please, there is no 
excuse for being inconsistent. Al- 
naschar’s day dream about the profits 
of his speculation in pottery was per- 
fectly consistent and logical, and its 
merits are much on a par with those 
of Mr. Lucas in the present essay. 
It must also be borne in mind that 
Mr. Lucas has the advantage of 
absolute freedom from all responsi- 
bility. There is a schoolboy pro- 
verb which says, ‘When you tell a 
lie tell a good one, which in this 
case means, when you set up a para- 
dox make it striking. As there is 
not the remotest chance that you or 
your friends will ever get any part 
whatever of what they demand, de- 
mand ten times more than any sane 
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man or pope ever asked for. When 
an action is brought merely for the 
sake of blackguarding the other 
side, and with a full consciousness 
that a nonsuit is inevitable, it is 
just as well to lay the damages at 
£20,000. If you have the remotest 
chance of getting one farthing, a 
little modesty is occasionally useful. 

Even after giving credit for this 
reflection, the style-of the whole per- 
formance is particularly offensive. 
It is arrogant as only those who are 
altogether free from all the respon- 
sibility of power can be arrogant. 
Mr. Lucas writes as if his object 
were to taunt and goad Protestants 
into persecuting him. He is the 
subject not of the Queen but of 
the Pope. He takes a puerile 
pleasure in advocating persecution, 
and in telling us all that it is quite 
right that there should be one rule 
for Catholics and another for Pro- 
testants. To the extent of his 
powers he plies every institution or 
principle which we respect with 
contemptuous taunts. He wishes to 
look as violent, as paradoxical, and 
as offensive as he possibly can. 
There are positions in life in which 
the will must be taken for the deed. 
If the frog wants to challenge the 
ox to mortal combat it may perhaps 
be his best policy to croak his very 
loudest, ai 4 to puff himself out to 
the fullest possible extent ; but when 
all is done he is not an impressive 
creature. Whether he is least un- 
impressive in his swollen or in his 
normal condition is a question not 
the least worth debating. The in- 
herent weakness of Mr. Lucas’s cause 
is such thatas it could not have been 
concealed by modesty so it cannot 
well be exaggerated by bragging. 
He will certainly not succeed in 
irritating the contemptuous good 


-nature of the British public into 


violence. Two centuries have 
passed since Christian watched with 
contempt the impotent rage of the 
two old giants Pope and Pagan, 
who mumbled and cursed at him 
on his road. Those two centuries 
have not increased the strength of 
Mr. Lucas and his party. We can 
afford to let him teach treason as 
much as he likes without the small- 
est penalty, except a mild surprise 
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at his caring to do it. The prin- 
ciples which he loathes protect him, 
and will continue to do so, and he 
knows it perfectly well. As for the 
merits of his argument it is enough 
tosay that he begins by constructing 
a baseless and puerile vision of 
what the Church ‘must have been.’ 
Taking this as proved, he works out 
the results with a degree of indiffer- 
ence to facts of every kind which 
lands him in conclusions so absurd 
that between one who asserts and 
one who denies them there can 
hardly be sufficient common ground 
for argument. The best way of 
showing this is by stating the 
counter view, and asking which of 
the two is most in accordance with 
the facts of history in general, and 
with those of Christian history in 
particular. 

The counter view, of the Chris- 
tian revelation and the Christian 
Church, is somewhat to the follow- 
ing effect:—Jesus Christ appeared 
upon earth, and by all that he there 
did and said in the space of thirty- 
three years, produced a vast effect 
upon mankind. 

There is no doubt as to the gene- 
ral nature of his moral teaching, 
or as to the general nature of the 
example which he set. 

There is room for great difference 
of opinion as to the facts of his 
history, inasmuch as no perfect re- 
cord of them remains, and the re- 
cords which do remain are obviously 
imperfect. 

There is little room for doubt as 
to the nature of the doctrines as- 
cribed to Christ by those who de- 
scribed themselves as his disciples 
between two and three hundred 
years after his death. They are 
embodied in the Nicene and in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Authentic documents of those who 
undoubtedly were original Chris- 
tians (especially the Epistles of St. 
Paul) still remain, and from them 
we can learn much as to the doc- 
trines prevalent in very early times 
in the Christian Church respecting 
its founder; but what we learn is 
incomplete and fragmentary, and 
does not suggest the existence of 
any perfect system at that time. 

Whether Jesus Christ__ really 
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taught the doctrines afterwards as- 
cribed to him, and whether he 
taught any definite system of theo- 
logy at all, is altogether doubtful. 

The history of the Church itself is 
plainer, though for the first two cen- 
turies, or indeed for nearly three, it is 
singularly obscure. We have, how- 
ever, abundant proof that from the 
very first it was neither unanimous in 
doctrine nor under any one system 
of government, though its different 
parts were bound together by the 
strongest possible unity of senti- 
ment. By degrees it comes forth 
into the light of day, and then we 
see a vast society spread over the 
whole of the world then known, of 
which the clergy were the aristo- 
cracy, and of which councils were 
the legislature. The distinctions of 
the bishops amongst themselves as 
patriarchs, metropolitans, and the 
like, were moulded for the most 
part on the civil divisions of the 
Roman Empire. By a series of 
well-known historical incidents the 
Bishops of Rome (who had always 
been of the highest rank amongst 
bishops) gradually extended their 
power from one thing to another, 
till at last they became the spiritual 
sovereigns of Europe, though the 
Greek Church never was subject to 
them, and, together with some other 
ancient communities, still survives 
as a standing and conclusive proof 
of the falsehood of the monstrous 
claims put forward by or for them. 

The power of Rome, having been 
carried to its utmost point by Hilde- 
brand and Innocent III., gradually 
declined, and at last, by the mon- 
strous wickedness of those who hela 
it, gave such scandal that checks 
were put upon it all over Europe, 
long before the doctrinal questions 
which arose at the Reformation had 
reached their full maturity. 

At the Reformation the papal sys- 
tem of Church government was 
broken up in many parts of the 
world, and others of various de- 
grees of merit were established. 

As to Christian theology the his- 
tory of it shortly is this. Part, 
though it is impossible to say pre- 
cisely how much, was probably 
taught by Christ himself. Part 
may certainly be traced to St. Paul, 
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though no complete system can be 
obtained from his writings. Part 
was gradually put together from a 
variety of sources in the course of 
the first three centuries. It was 
taken from scripture, tradition, 
moral and philosophical specula- 
tion, &c. When Christianity pre- 
vailed over Paganism, a very large 
infusion of Pagan superstitions was 
taken up into the system. At a 
still later period the schoolmen took 
up the mass of beliefs thus formed, 
and with perverted ingenuity worked 
it up, together with many other sub- 
jects, into a pseudo science, which 
for several centuries imposed upon 
mankind in all departments of life, 
and which is now universally dis- 
credited in all subjects other than 
theology, and in theology itself in 
almost every part of Europe. At 
the Reformation a great effort was 
made to get rid of the corruptions 
of this system; and much of it ac- 
tually was put on one side, though 
unhappily the work was very im- 
perfectly done, and though much 
was left for future generations to do. 

Upon this view, it is admitted 
and even contended that each of the 
two great factors of Christianity, 
theology and Church government, 
are in their existing condition, and 
always have been in every age of 
the world, deeply infected with hu- 
man folly and wickedness. A per- 
fectly pure Church, a perfectly true 
theology, there never has been in 
the world. 

How then, it is of course asked, can 
you pretend to believe that Chris- 
tianity is a Divine revelation? The 
answer is, because, great as have been 
its scandals, faults, and corruptions, 
it has, in point of fact, been the 
great channel through which that 
part of the world with which we are 
concerned have derived whatever 
knowledge of God they possess. If 
there is a God who cares for men 
at all, and governs them in his pro- 
vidence for their moral and spiritual 
good, this appears to have been the 
way in which, in fact, he has go- 
verned us and enlightened us as to 
his nature and attributes. Just in 
the same way civil society, with all 
its hideous tyranny, confusion, and 
oppression ; physical science, with 
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its long list of errors, its partial 
success, its dark gaps, are instru- 
ments by which, in fact, he has 
taught us about human affairs and 
the constitution of inanimate matter. 
These are divine revelations as much 
as if an angel from heaven had pro- 
claimed the final results of science 
or politics in so many words out of 
a shining cloud in the sky. If, 
therefore, any @ priori notion at all 
can be formed as to the way in which 
God would be likely to reveal, dis- 
cover, or make known (the particu- 
lar word is immaterial) to mankind 
his own nature and the character 
of their relation to him, the revela- 
tion might be expected to be gra- 
dual and imperfect, made out by 
degrees, and harmonized by degrees 
with other parts of knowledge. At 
all events the manner of its com- 
munication, the degree of complete- 
ness and precision in its contents, 
the perfection or imperfection of the 
vehicle in which it is contained, 
would all be questions of fact, and 
to attempt to decide them @ priori 
is like attempting to write history 
& priori—which is a very pretty 
amusement if you know the facts 
a posteriort before you begin. 

Let us now compare these two 
ways of viewing Christianity with a 
few acknowledged facts in history, 
and see which of the two best fits 
into them. First let us take the two 
general facts of heresy and schism. 
It is quite clear from the New 
Testament that there were violent 
disputes upon important subjects 
amongst the early Christians and 
between the apostles themselves. 
Every one of St. Paul’s Epistles is 
more or less controversial. They 
are, indeed, far more polemical than 
dogmatic. The Epistle of James 
almost directly controverts the 
Epistle to the Romans. In every 


one of the seven churches men- 


tioned in the Book of Revelation 
there were sects and heresies, and 
the same was the case at Corinth, 
as we learn from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Nay, the general na- 
ture of the controversy may still be 
traced. It was the controversy be- 
tween Paul and Peter, between faith 
and works, between those who held 
by and those who rejected the Jewish 
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law; and the traces of this deep and 
indeed vital question are to be found 
far down in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, and are indeed by no 
means unlike the controversy which 
still exists between those who, with 
Mr. Lucas, regard the external or- 
ganization, the laws of Church go- 
vernment and discipline, as the 
essence of Christianity, and those 
who, with Protestants in general, 
regard the truths of Christianity as 
matters at once too wide, too deep, 
and too subtle to be imprisoned in 
any one set of formulas or rigidly 
associated with any one set of insti- 
tutions. As we come down the 
stream of time, we find that upon 
every one of the great and charac- 
teristic doctrines of Christianity 
furious disputes arose, which at 
different times have agitated the 
whole Christian world, eastern and 
western, ancient and modern, Ro- 
mish and Protestant. On looking 
into these disputes, it is impossible 
for a candid person not to admit that 
perfect good faith and sincere convic- 
tion were found on each side of al- 
most every controversy, and that it 
is impossible to say that in any con- 
troversy either side could boast of 
an exclusive possession of the moral 
virtues of Christianity. If we look 
at the condition of the Christian 
world at the present day we shall 
find the Christian name claimed by 
about a third of the human race, 
whoare divided, as a matter of fact, 
into a great number of denomina- 
tions, all differing more or less in 
their theological opinions, and all 
containing “wide internal differ- 
ences. The controversies, active or 
dormant, amongst the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves, are just as deep and 
numerous as those of Protestants. 
Yet amongst all these there is a 
broad, general resemblance, and a 
sympathy deep and strong enough 
to give them all a proximately iden- 
tical standard of morals and a com- 
mon form of civilization. 

How can this state of things be 
reconciled with the theory that the 
Church was to subject all mankind 
to one common law and to teach 
them all one common dogma? In 
fact it never did any such thing, 
and it has notoriously failed if that 
VOL, LXXII, NO. OCCCXXVIIL. 
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were its object. The Christian 
Church is not one in creed. It isa 
collection of sects, each with its 
own creed. To pick out the biggest 
sect, and say that that is the Chris- 
tian Church, and that the rest are 
not Churches at all, is like taking 
the largest fragment of a broken 
looking-glass, and maintaining that 
as that is the real glass, the glass 
itself has never been broken. 

This diversity of Christian opinion 
presents no difficulty to a thorough- 
going Protestant, for he does not 
believe that Christianity was or is 
based upon any theological system 
whatever. He considers that many 
different views may be taken of the 
nature of God and man, and of the 
relations between them; that all 
such views are imperfect approxi- 
mations to the truth; that though 
some are better and others worse, 
their comparative merits are a ques- 
tion of degree. 

Look again at schism. In point 
of fact there is not and never has 
been (except, possibly, in very early 
times) one uniform system of govern- 
ment extending over all the Church. 
To go no further, there is the divi- 
sion between the Eastern and the 
Western Church. Of the two the 
Eastern Church is the most vener- 
able. It is unquestionably traceable 
from the Apostles downwards. It 
has been infinitely less disturbed by 
controversy in the course of the last 
thousand years or more than the 
Latin Church, and there it stands 
now, as it stood twelve hundred 
years ago, utterly repudiating all 
authority on the part of the Pope, 
and denouncing him as heretical 
and schismatical. How can such a 
fact as this be made to square with 
Mr. Lucas’s theory about Church 
unity? If that unity implies unity 
of government, where is the true 
Church, if there can be but one? 
But if there can be two, why may 
not there be two hundred? To 
treat such a fact as an exception 
or an anomaly, is absurd. ‘The 
Church must have been one when 
it was established, and you may ob- 
serve it is one still. About half of 
its members, indeed, are out of its 
unity, but that is a mere anomaly, 
and may be balanced by the reflec- 
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tion that all good men are in its 
unity, though they themselves do 
not know it.’ Without some such 
monstrous perversion of common 
sense as this, it is impossible to 
reconcile the claims made on be- 
half of the Church of Rome with 
historical facts. 

If those claims were even proxi- 
mately true, schism and heresy 
are and must be grievous sins; 
and it is impossible to — 
that such sins can be persisted in 
for hundreds of years without pro- 
ducing corresponding results. If 
whole nations live habitually in the 
practice of great sin, surely their 
characters must suffer from it. 
Spain, Italy, Ireland, Mexico, South 
America, ought to be heavens on 
earth in comparison with England, 
Scotland, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the United States. Take, 
for instance, the well-known and 
almost crucial instance of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic cantons of Swit- 
zerland. It has often been said that 
there is a very perceptible contrast 
between them in favour of the for- 
mer. Be this how it may, and we 
certainly do not assert the fact, it is 
idle to say that there is any such 
contrast the other way, as the 
Romish theory requires. A Pro- 
testant may say with perfect pro- 
priety that there are advantages in 
each form of religion, assuming 
each to be held in good faith, and 
with a sincere conviction of its 
truth; and he may think that to 
hold Romanism with such a convic- 
tion is possible only at a certain stage 
of popular instruction, and to people 
of a particular type of character. 
He is not obliged to feel, and if he 
is a rational man he generally does 
not feel, any violent hostility to the 
system so long as it is tolerant and 
quiescent. He views it calmly, 
admits such merits as it possesses, 
and expects to find a corresponding 
cast of character in countries where 
it prevails,—an expectation in which 
he is not often disappointed. A 
Roman Catholic, if sincere and 
thorough-going, cannot take this 
view. To do so would be to con- 
cede what he regards as the most 
vital of all principles. It would be 
treating religion (as he would say) 
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‘as matter of opinion,’ and this is 
altogether inconsistent with all the 
pretensions of his Church. If he is 
right in this, the facts ought surely 
to bear him out. He ought to be 
able to maintain on some intelligible 
grounds that his Church is really 
composed of better men and women 
than others, that they are better 
both in the positive and in the 
negative sense of the word; that 
they are more deeply influenced 
by a sense of duty towards God ; 
that they are stronger, wiser, kinder, 
braver, more prudent, more active, 
more learned, more earnest in the 
pursuit of truth in all its de- 
partments; that they tell fewer 
lies, steal less often, are less sensual, 
less cruel and violent, less proud, 
less covetous, less given to bad 
language, than Protestants. It 
ought to be shown that the dif- 
ference is so great that it cannot 
be overlooked or mistaken, and 
that it follows so closely the division 
between those who are and those 
who are not Roman Catholics, that 
nothing but the difference of creed 
can account for it. It would be 
simply childish to attempt to prove 
anything of the kind. 


IiIl.—Txe GENERAL POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
RoME IN COMPARISON TO THOSE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


We now come to the last division 
of the remarks which the work be- 
fore us suggests. They relate to 
the view taken by Ultramontanists 
of the present position and pros- 
pects of the Roman Catholic Church 
as contrasted with those of Protes- 
tant bodies. Upon this point, as 
might have been expected, there is 
at various intervals throughout the 
whole book a chorus of exultation, 


‘the justice of which may be pro- 


perly estimated by considering the 
subject from two points of view— 
the logical and the historical. 

We will begin with the logical 
point of view, inasmuch as there is 
nothing on which Roman Catholic 
disputants pique themselves more 
or with less justice than the logical 
strength of their position. They 
are never tired of the dilemma be- 
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tween Atheism and Popery. They 
continually insist on the impossi- 
bility that any intermediate creed, 
as they call other creeds, should be 
able to make out a case for itself. 
There are plenty of illustrations of 
this temper of mind in different 
parts of the present volume. Dr. 
Manning, though in other writings 
he refuses to go so far in this direc- 
tion as Dr. Newman, tells us that 
the ‘Anglican Establishment’ is 
altogether in a state of dissolution. 
‘ After rejecting the Divine authority 
of the Church, the tradition of 
dogma, the Catholic interpretation 
of Holy Scripture, it is ending by a 
denial of the inspiration and authen- 
ticity of the sacred books.’ On the 
other hand, ‘the Catholic Church, 
the mother of unwritten traditions, 

. . Stands sole as the pillar and 
ground of the truth, the witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ.’ Further 
on he says, ‘It is certain that as 
the Catholic Church stands at this 
hour in England the only witness 
for unity of faith, so in ten years it 
will be recognized as the only 
Divine evidence, and therefore the 
only certain authority for the inspi- 
ration and canon of Holy Scripture.’ 
Other expressions of a somewhat 
similar character are scattered 
through the volume, and the tri- 
umphant tone of a great part of it 
ean be explained on no other ground 
than the one stated above. The 
answer to such notions is, that not 
only is the argumentative position 
of the Church of Rome bad in itself, 
but it is far less tenable than that 
of the Church of England or any 
other Protestant body as against 
an infidel. Its real strength lies 
entirely in an appeal to the imagin- 
ation. Over the reason fully exer- 
cised it has no power whatever. 
This matter is so often misunder- 
stood that it is worth while to ex- 
amine it with some care. 

Whenever any system is ex- 
amined, whether it be a system of 
religion or anything else, the one 
all-important question respecting it 
is whether it is true or false? and 
this question must be separately 
decided with respect to every exist- 
ing system by itself. If it is neces- 
sary to go further and find out 
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which of two different systems, both 
or either of which may be wholly or 
partially true or false, is in the 
better position, this must be arrived 
at by a comparison of the ways in 
which they acquit themselves in 
their respective contests with those 
who deny them. If, for instance, 
you wish to compare the relative 
strength of Mahometanism and 
Buddhism, you must see what kind 
of answer each makes to a person 
who denies its truth, and then com- 
pare the two answers. The case of 
a person who proposes a religious 
system to the adoption of his fellow- 
creatures must be proved from the 
beginning to the end against all 
comers. To say to a person who 
agrees with him up to a certain 
point, unless you go further, you 
will not be able to defend yourself 
against our common antagonist, is 
altogether illogical and irrelevant, 
unless it is also proved that by 
going further he will find a defence. 
If the arguments of the common 
antagonist are unanswerable, there 
is no reason why he should go the 
first stage, the whole journey is 
shown to be labour thrown away. 
Bearing this in mind, let us now 
examine the general character of the 
arguments alleged by the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England 
in favour of their respective views. 
The general doctrine of the Church 
of Rome is, that God seeing fit to 
make a revelation to man, Jesus 
Christ, bearing a certain character, 
revealed to mankind certain doc- 
trines in a certain way, and insti- 
tuted a society organized in a par- 
ticular manner, for the purpose, 
amongst other things, of preaching 
and expounding those doctrines with 
infallible authority. The general 
doctrine of the Church of England 
is, that God seeing fit to make a re- 
velation to man, Jesus Christ, bear- 
ing a certain character, revealed to 
mankind certain doctrines in a cer- 
tain way, {and instituted a society 
which, though neither immutable 
in organization, nor infallible as to 
doctrine, was and is in various ways 
the principal agent by which the 
doctrines so revealed are commu- 
— to and impressed upon man- 
ind. 
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In reducing to a specific form 
the general terms of these state- 
ments, there are great differences 
amongst the members of both 
Churches. Though they may at 
present have fallen to some extent out 
of sight, the controversies amongst 
the Roman Catholics have been as 
numerous and quite as important 
as the controversies amongst mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 
Passing over this, however, and con- 
fining ourselves to the general state- 
ments specified above, let us see 
what they include, and what are the 
respective difficulties of proving 
them as against those who deny 
them to be true. First, each 
Church has to prove that there 
is a God. Next, each Church has 
to prove that Jesus Christ bore 
the character and acted the part 
alleged. Lastly, the Church of 
Rome has to prove that he in- 
stituted such a Church as it con- 
tends for ; and the Church of Eng- 
land has to prove that he insti- 
tuted such a Church as it con- 
tends for. Each of these three 
propositions (1), that God exists ; 
(2), that Christ did and said certain 
things and bore a certain character ; 
(3), that he instituted a Church 
with such and such powers, is 
an independent proposition to be 
proved by appropriate evidence, and 
failure to establish any one of them 
would be a failure on the part of 
the Church alleging it to make out 
its case. This being settled, let 
us next consider in what sense it 
can be alleged that the position of 
the Church of Rome is more logical 
than the position of the Church of 
England. 

The first proposition to be proved 
is the existence of God. As this is 
common to the two Churches, every 
argument by which it can be sup- 
ported as against those who deny it 
must also be common to both. The 
great arguments on the subject, 
those at least most usually em- 
ployed, are the argument from de- 
sign, the argument from the general 
consent of mankind, and the argu- 
ment from innate or instinctive 
conviction. If these arguments all 
fail, the belief itself must fail, If 
there is no reason to believe that 
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there is a God, then reasonable 
people will cease to believe in God; 
but if these arguments either jointly 
or separately prevail, it is impossible 
to doubt that they enure to the 
benefit of the whole human race, for 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
the Jew, the Mahometan, the Bud- 
dhist, and the idolater. 

The next proposition is that 
which asserts the mission, the cha- 
racter, and the conduct of Jesus 
Christ. Whatever view may be put 
forward on this subject, its truth 
is obviously a question of histo- 
rical fact, to be investigated by 
the same rules as other questions of 
historical fact—that is to say, by 
comparing the antecedent proba- 
bilities of the case with the relevant 
positive testimony, and by deciding 
whether upon the whole the testi- 
mony warrants the assertion made. 
Self-evident as this proposition may 
appear when formally stated, it is 
constantly either neglected or de- 
nied, and it may therefore be well 
to give one illustration about it 
which puts it almost beyond the 
reach of cavil. Was any one bound 
to believe the truth about Christ (be 
it what it may) before Christ was 
born? Are persons bound to be- 
lieve in it now who have never 
heard of it? The answer to this 
must of course be, No. But why 
not? Surely because they had or 
have no reason to believe it, be- 
cause they had or have no evi- 
dence of it. Next, suppose that a 
Chinese who had never heard a 
word about Christianity received a 
true statement of it from a noto- 
rious liar and drunkard of the 
vilest moral character, would he 
be bound to believe? Again, No. 
Why not? Because though he 
would have some evidence, he would 
not have enough. Next, take the 
case of one of Christ’s Apostles, who 
actually saw and heard with his 
own eyes all that took place. Was 
he bound to believe? No doubt he 
was. Why? Because he had the 
highest evidence that could be 
given. Travel over the whole scale 
which lies between him and the 
Chinese, and the question whether 
each particular person was or was 
not bound to believe, will have to 
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be determined by reference to the 
force of the evidence accessible to 
that person. The question there- 
fore is, and always was, and always 
must have been, in one form or 
another, a question of evidence, and 
of nothing else. 

Now what logical advantage has 
the Church of Rome over the 
Church of England in proving the 
divine character, the miracles, and 
the general outline of the doctrines 
(be they what they may) which are 
ascribed to Christ? The question 
answers itself. There can be no 
such advantage. The arguments 
must address themselves either to 
the antecedent probability of the 
conclusion to be established, or to 
the foree of the positive evidence. 
Now the antecedent probability of 
the history depends upon its con- 
formity with that conception of God 
which we are supposed to have 
already formed upon other grounds. 
But this conformity can be shown 
by the Protestant quite as well as 
by the Roman Catholic. All argu- 
ments which go to show the general 
credibility of miracles, all arguments 
which show an analogy between 
that course of nature which is ad- 
mitted to be of Divine institution 
and the characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity are open to each alike, 
and the same is still more obviously 
true of all arguments upon the facts 
themselves, like those of Paley and 
Lardner. It follows, therefore, that 
a Protestant is at least upon as good 
a footing as a Roman Catholic in all 
controversies relating to the exist- 
ence of God, and to the history and 
teaching of Christ as against those 
who deny either the one or the 
other. What argument is there 
capable of being addressed either to 
Comte on the one hand, or to 
Strauss and Renan on the other, 
which can be employed by a Roman 
Catholic, and is not open to a Pro- 
testant ? 

Now the arguments against 
Somte and Strauss (taking them as 
types of Atheism and denial of 
historical Christianity) are either 
sound or unsound. If they are un- 
sound, that can only be because 
Comte or Strauss is right. If 
they are sound, then Comte and 
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Strauss are wrong, and the truth 
of Theism and of historical Chris- 
tianity is established for the bene- 
fit of all the world, and not for 
that of one particular section of it. 
Every one is entitled to say there is 
a God. Hesent Jesus Christ into the 
world, and Jesus Christ did and said 
the things recorded in the four 
Gospels, amongst others. Then, 
and not till then, will arise the third 
question, Is the Protestant or the 
Romanist view of the Church the 
true one? and if not, what other view 
of the nature and powers of the 
Church is true? 

Be the merits of this contro- 
versy what they may, one thing 
is clear. Bond fide disputants on 
either side must always argue upon 
the supposition that there is inde- 
pendent proof both of the existence 
of a God and of the truth of the 
main features of the Christian his- 
tory. The Roman Catholic theory 
may be the true one, and may be 
susceptible of proof by argument 
and evidence, but it cannot even be 
alleged to be true without admissions 
which give the Protestant a per- 
fectly intelligible standing-ground, 
his right to which the Roman Ca- 
tholic cannot contest without for- 
feiting his own position. Before 
it is possible to attach any cogency 
at all to the fact that Jesus Christ 
issued this or that command, made 
this or that promise, or founded 
this or that institution, it is neces- 
sary to believe that there was such 
a person, and that he possessed the 
powers and the character which are 
necessary to attach importance to 
what he said and did. 

No higher guarantee could possi- 
bly be given, or was ever suggested, 
for the infallibility of the Church, 
than the promise of Christ. But this 
guarantee would be altogether in- 
sufficient unless Christ were believed 
either to be God, or to be in some 


‘special manner authorized by God 


to make such promises and give 
such orders. Hence the very case 
of the Roman Catholics presupposes 
the existence of reasonable grounds 
of belief in Christ, open to all the 
rest of the world as well as to them- 
selves; and the inference is, that 
in making out their theory, they 
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have not only got to prove all 
that the Protestant has to jprove, 
and to deal with all the objec- 
tions which may be urged against 
him, but they have also to prove 
their own special doctrine of infalli- 
bility, and to deal with all the 
difficulties which affect it, and 
which do not apply to the rest of 
the Christian creed. Whether this 
doctrine is true or false is not the 
question ; but if the whole is greater 


than the part, to prove the infallibi- - 


lity of the Church in addition to the 
existence of God and the mission of 
Christ is more difficult than to 
prove the two last propositions 
alone. It must be harder to prove 
three things than to prove two. 

There are, indeed, two arguments 
which might possibly be urged by 
Roman Catholics which would not 
be open to Protestants, but one of 
them would require a state of facts 
which obviously does not exist, and 
the other is so monstrous that it 
would hardly be advanced even by 
the most eager Ultramontanist. 

If it could be shown that the 
evidence for the infallibility of the 
Church was precisely the same as 
the evidence for the existence and 
miraculous life of Christ; if it could 
be shown by the same witnesses 
who testify to the other facts of his 
life that Christ had in express 
words enunciated the Roman 
Catholic creed, and established the 
Roman Catholic form of Church 
government; if, inshort, there were 
precisely the same reasons for be- 
lieving that Christ had revealed in so 
many words all that the Pope now 
declares to be true, as for believing 
that Christ himself ever existed at 
all, then it might be said—take all 
or leave all; but there is no excuse 
for such an assertion. It is, indeed, 
80 aw false a it would be 

suppose that any one who 
ahs it toe it in good faith. 

Again, it might possibly be al- 
leged that the Romish system was 
in itself so admirable and divine, 
that it, and it alone, rendered 
credible first the existence of Christ, 
and then the existence of God; but 
this, for obvious reasons, is a mon- 
strous assertion. We are not aware, 
indeed, that it has ever been made, 
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Having regard to these arguments, 
it is impossible to see what logical 
advantage the Church of Rome has 
over any Protestant Church what- 
ever. It is easy, on the other hand, 
to show that it labours under im- 
mense disadvantages. In the first 
place, all objections which can be 
made against particular doctrines, 
common to both Protestants and 
Romanists are arguments, not only 
against those doctrines taken alone, 
but also against the doctrine of in- 
fallibility. No better proof can be 
given against the infallibility of a 
church than evidence which shows 
that in point of fact it is mistaken ; 
and a person who denies the infalli- 
bility of Rome has a right to urge 
this argument with reference to 
each individual doctrine of the 
Romish creed. For instance. In 
arguing against a member of the 
Church of England, an objector 
might say.—The language of the 
Prayer Book and of the Articles 
about the sacrament appears to 
me inconsistent, unreasonable, un- 
authorized by Scripture, &c. &c. 
The answer might be, not only 
that this was not true, but that 
if it was true it did not matter. 
The Church of England, it might 
be said, does not pretend to infalli- 
bility. Great latitude of opinion 
exists and is permitted both amongst 
the laity and the clergy. The 
language to which you object may 
be objectionable, and if so there is 
no reason why it should not be 
altered so as to meet the truth. 
No one supposes that the framers of 
the Articles or of the Prayer Book 
were infallible. Whether Christ 
revealed anything whatever on 
these points, and what he revealed, 
are questions of fact; and it is 
always open to the Church of 
England to reconsider these ques- 
tions and admit, if need be, that it 
has been mistaken. 

As against the Church of Rome, 
on the contrary, objections to a 
particular doctrine are double-edged. 
They tend not only to overthrow 
the particular doctrine, but to de- 
stroy the collateral doctrine of in- 
fallibility. As the infallibility of the 
Church is no argument at all except 
to those who believe it, all special 
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objections against particular doc- 
trines retain their full power for 
those who do not believe it, and 
if any one of them prevails the 
doctrine of infallibility is gone. 
The arguments against Consubstan- 
tiation are perhaps as strong as 
the arguments against Transubstan- 
tiation; but to show that Consub- 
stantiation is absurd, proves merely 
that Luther, and those who thought 
with him on that subject, allowed 


their minds to be blinded by a fog: 


of words. To show that Transub- 
stantiation is absurd is to over 
throw the whole Romish system, 
because it overthrows the cardinal 
doctrine of infallibility. Those 
who deny the legitimacy of this 
argument must be prepared to as- 
sert that any Church which claims 
infallibility thereby prevents all 
discussion of its particular doc- 
trines, and confines the discussion 
to the one issue, whether there is 
satisfactory external evidence that 
it is infallible. The results of this 
would be monstrous. If, for in- 
stance, infallibility were claimed for 
Juggernauth, it would on this prin- 
eiple be illogical to say—You com- 
mand human sacrifices which are 
wicked and displeasing to God, or 
you said one thing yesterday and 
another to-day, and therefore con- 
tradicted yourself. The truth is, 
that the claim of infallibility affects 
the imagination only. As a matter 
of reasoning it is irrelevant as re- 
spects adversaries, and superfluous 
as respects disciples. You cannot 
carry belief in infallibility higher 
than a belief that you are right in 
supposing some one else to be in- 
fallible. That is, you believe in 
your own opinion for the time 
being. This is the whole logical 
effect of the doctrine of infallibility. 
In truth it is not a doctrine but a 
precept. ‘Give me unlimited obe- 
dience in thought as well as in act.’ 
No doubt compliance with such a 
claim has a powerful moral effect, 
but it has no intellectual value 
whatever. To assert that the logi- 
cal position of the Roman Catho- 
lics is strengthened by their doc- 
trine of infallibility is like asserting 
that heavy armour is a protection to 
a swimmer. It protects him from 
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dangers which he does not dread, 
by making it impossible for him to 
cope with the danger to which he 
is immediately exposed. The doc- 
trine that the Church is infallible 
may be a comfort to those who 
already believe that it is right. To 
those who affirm that it is wrong it 
opens a thousand vulnerable points, 
and concedes that any wound that 
can be inflicted is mortal. 

For these reasons it is difficult to 
understand how it comes to be so 
often said that the position of the 
Church of Rome is logically a strong 
one. Reflection, however, discloses 
the real meaning of the remark, It 
is twofold. It means in the first 
place that the Romish creed appeals 
to the imagination through the rea- 
son. Its arguments are not calcu- 
lated to satisfy a strong mind bent 
on arriving at the truth, let that be 
what and where it will; but they 
are admirably adapted to subdue 
and amuse minds which are at once 
weak and ingenious; which desire 
not truth itself, but clever excuses 
for believing in a particular set of 
opinions, whether they really are 
true or not; and this is the reason 
why the creed is so attractive to 
women; and to men whose minds 
are feminine, active, keen, eloquent, 
and subtle, but cursed with the one 
fatal defect, that they do not know 
truth from falsehood, and are inca- 
pable of learning the distinction. 
Such persons have often a strange 
charm for those who like delicate 
beauty. They can write with grace 
and purity, and when they get 
pathetic, with considerable force. 
They are great at arguments ad 
hominem, They are often good 
logicians, they possess to perfec- 
tion that inexhaustible ingenuity 
in devising good reasons for false 
opinions, which is seen to perfec- 
tion in a clever child who has not 
yet learned that words are valuable 
only when they represent facts; but 
this is all. To the male intellect, to 
those who will not be taiked out of 
their senses, or be threatened out 
of their opinions, or be terrified out 
of confessing ignorance as to matters 
of which they are ignorant, and sus- 
pending their judgment as to mat- 
ters on which they are doubtful, the 
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eloquence and the logic and the 
sophistry are mere sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. 

Let us try to look in this spirit at 
Dr. Manning’s gracefully trium- 
phant sentences and see what they 
are worth. He tells us that in ten 
years the Roman Catholic Church 
‘ will be recognized as the only divine 
evidence, and therefore, the only le- 
gitimate authority for the inspiration 
and canon of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
If this be true, it follows that in 
twenty or thirty years the Bible 
itself will cease to be believed; for 
what argument is there, or can 
there be, which Dr. Manning can 
address to Strauss or Renan which 
cannot equally be addressed to 
them by any Protestant? The only 
real meaning of such an utterance 
as the one just quoted is and must 
be that the verdict of reason and 
evidence and conscience is against 
the Bible. That viewed by all the 
lights which these things can bring 
to bear upon ‘it, the story of Christ 
told in the four Gospels is a lie. Let 
this be conceded, and the question, 
Why then should we believe it? 
becomes inevitable, and the answer 
that it is our duty to disbelieve and 
denounce it may be expected, and 
will undoubtedly be received from 
every honest man. Let us state Dr. 
Manning’s case clearly and strip it 
of the pretty conventional veil in 
which he wraps it up, and then see 
how he likes it. It would stand 
thus:—The history of Jesus Christ 
is opposed to reason, it is not sup- 
ported by evidence, it is not war- 
ranted by conscience. Apply to it 
the tests which you apply to other 
history, and it falls to pieces as 
incredible and absurd. Every pru- 
dent and sensible man is bound to 
reject it if he applies to its con- 
sideration those rules upon which 
he constantly acts, and which he 
invariably recognizes as guides to 
truth in all the affairs of life; but 
there is a way of believing it. 
Believe it on my credit. ‘And 
who,’ asks the astonished disciple, 
‘who are you? ‘I am the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, appointed 
by the Pope, who is the head of a 
body of clergy spread all over the 
world, so pre-eminently worthy of 
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belief, that whatever they affirm 
must be true, though conscience 
and reason and history conspire to 
deny it. No man cometh to the 
Son (or indeed to the Father either, 
adds Dr. Newman), but by us. Our 
word is the only legitimate reason 
for believing that there ever was 
such a person as Jesus Christ, or 
even that there is a God.’ This 
may be excellent Ultramontanism, 
but it is wonderful Christianity. 
Yet if this be not Dr. Manning’s 
meaning, the phrase which we have 
quoted is a mere bit of rhetoric. 
It can mean nothing else than that 
in the argument between infidels 
and Protestants, the infidels have 
the victory, and inasmuch as all 
argument presupposes some com- 
mon ground between the two par- 
ties, this is an admission that in 
the argument between infidels and 
Roman Catholics, the infidels must 
succeed, unless, indeed, the Catholic 
can show any evidence other than 
his own word and that of the rest 
of the Romish clergy, which he can 
address to Strauss or Renan, and 
which a Protestant cannot. Hence 
the plain result of the whole is that 
Dr. Manning admits that a belief 
in Christianity is unreasonable and 
opposed to evidence. 

He appears to be dimly sensible 
of this, for in another part of his 
essay he tells us that faith must 
come first and reason afterwards. 
‘It is not science which generates 
faith, but faith which generates 
science by the aid of the reason 
illuminated by revelation.’ This is 
his account of the meaning of 
several passages which he quotes 
from Augustine. This is all very 
well, but if we are to begin by a 
petitio principii, how must we as- 
certain which principium is to be 
begged? Such a doctrine gives no 
advantage to any one religious 
teacher over any other. Every one 
is as much entitled to the benefit of 
the maxim Nisi credideritis non in- 
telligetis, as St. Augustine himself, 
who, says Dr. Manning, transfixes 
the pretensions of the Manichzans 
with this ‘principle. Why the 
Manicheans did not in their turn 
‘ transfix’ him with the same prin- 
ciple does not appear. It is always 
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in the power of every one to say to 
those who differ from him, ‘ Place 
yourself at my point of view; ac- 
cept my principles, regulate your 
life for many years by my maxims, 
and then—intelligetis, you will get 
to see how very true, how inex- 
pressibly glorious, consolatory, and 
admirable they are. Inasmuch as 
this is, or may be said by many 
teachers, there must either be some 
way of determining between them, 
or else the choice of a religious 
belief is mere matter of chance. 
This kind of pretension is, how- 
ever, so frequent as to call for one 
further remark. If it be true, as 
we are constantly told, that the full 
glory of the Church is only to be 
seen from within, yet still we might 
surely expect that those who are 
within and have this wonderful 
vision before their eyes would be 
able to explain, or at least to de- 
scribe it, to those who are without. 
They might surely be expected to 
say what it is that they see, and how 
they came to see it. In fact they 
do nothing of the kind. They talk 
and write about their religious be- 
lief, but they not only show no 
faculties differing from those of 
other men, but they come to no 
conclusions, and advance no reasons 
which it is not easy to understand. 
In the present volume, for instance, 
there is very little with which we 
should be inclined to agree, but we 
can always see what the writers 
mean, and in many instances we 
can trace the influences by which 
they appear to have been misled. 
If they were possessed, by virtue of 
their creed, of any special faculties ; 
if they were in the position of seeing 
men addressing the blind, surely 
they would have some means of 
making the rest of the world feel 
the difference. A man with eyes 
could soon convince a blind man by 
the most simple means that he had 
a sense which enabled him to de- 
scribe objects at a distance, and if 
faith gave Dr. Manning and his 
associates a corresponding advan- 
tage over the Protestant world, they 
would be able to prove it by similar 
means. When we couple their 
arguments with their pretensions, it 
seems as if the only difference be- 
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tween them and their neighbours 
is that they have a special faculty 
which enables them to be convinced 
by fallacies. As a fact they do 
reason, they do give evidence, such 
as it is; and when refuted they 
reply with a pitying smile that the 
carnal man cannot understand spi- 
ritual things, that you must believe 
first and understand afterwards. 
Such faith, as far as we can make 
the matter out, is a supernatural gift 
which does not enable men to do 
without argument at all, but enables 
them to put up with bad arguments 
when they cannot get good ones. 

In plain words, the whole rests 
on one gigantic begging of the 
question. Submit to us, do not 
reason at all, do and think as we 
tell you, and you shall be rewarded 
by being supplied with materials on 
which your intellect may be em- 
ployed, and by which it may be 
diverted from considering the funda- 
mental question whether our claims 
are true or false. If you will only 
take our principles for granted you 
shall use your understandings as 
keenly as you please in their appli- 
cation. You can, if you like, pass 
a lifetime in debating points of 
scholastic theology, or questions of 
casuistry, or any kind of lay science 
that strikes your fancy, if you only 
bear in mind that the fundamental 
principle of the whole is submission 
to us, that our word is to be taken 
for the truth of all that relates to 
the greatest of all questions, and 
that our authority is to be the 
highest of all criterions of truth in 
all its parts, so that if any science 
whatever should contradict what we 
assert that science must give way. 
‘If the facts of geology are contrary 
to the Catholic religion, let geology 
look to its facts.’ The history of 
human knowledge in all its depart- 
ments, for the last three centuries 
at least, is one protest against this 
way of thinking, The whole dif- 
ference between the empty specu- 
lations of the schoolmen and the 
fruitful speculations of modern 
science lies in the fact that the 
schoolmen rested on a vast petitio 
principii, and that modern science 
does not, but appeals to argument 
and evidence. 
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This part of the argument may 
be shortly summed up. If it is 
desirable to believe in something 
called orthodox Christianity, whether 
it is true or false; if it is desirable to 
subdue the imagination by a show of 
authority, and to delude the reason 
by ashow of liberty ; in short, if what 
is required is an elaborate sham, then 
the Church of Rome has a logical 
advantage over Protestant bodies. 
Tf, on the other hand, Christianity 
deserves belief only if and in so far 
as it is true, and if reason is the 
organ by which truth is apprehended 
and proved, the advantage is the 
other way. 

Let us now turn to the historical 
point of view. The volume before 
us is perhaps even more remarkable 
for its boasts as to the position and 
prospects of Romanism regarded as 
a fact than for the confidence which 
it shows in its validity as a theory. 
The view which the authors take 
upon the whole subject — to 
us to be false in detail, and if pos- 
sible to be still more false in its 
general principle. We will first 
deal with the details. 

There was a time when Roman 
Catholics had the grace to write as if 
they thought that the persecutions 
of old times required at least an 
excuse.* That was when there was 
some reason to hope that if treated 
with justice Roman Catholics would 
be reasonable citizens. It now ap- 
pears that they regard this conces- 
sion to the spirit of the times as a 
weakness. Their line seems to be 
that as a fact they did not perse- 
cute, but that they might have done 
so justifiably if they had thought 
proper. Dr. Manning and Mr. 
Lucas each urge the first point, 
and Mr. Lucas enforces the second. 
Dr. Manning says, ‘ After three hun- 
dred years of penal laws, to which 
the fabulous cruelties of the Spanish 
Inquisition are merciful, the Church 
in England is once more free.’ Mr. 
Lucas argues that the Church by 
divine right has the power of life 
and death; he does not say over 
whom, but we presume over all the 
world; and after laying this down 
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he goes on thus,—‘It is desirable 
on this point just to quote the 
memorable saying of Balmez, where, 
in repelling an old and well- 
known calumny, he says that al- 
though armed with a tribunal of 
intolerance, the popes have not shed 
a drop of blood. They had the 
power and the opportunity, which 
does not always accompany juris- 
diction, but they did not employ it, 
or rather they used it to save, not to 
destroy, life, to reprieve not to con- 
demn.’ Elsewhere Mr. Lucas speaks 
of the persecution now exercised 
against the Church of Rome. He 
says, ‘In Sweden there prevails a 
rigour in order to the exclusion of 
the faith more tremendous than the 
Inquisition.’ He says that in France 
and Italy ‘ religion is systematically 
persecuted.’ Nay, he says, ‘In 
Spain,. . . notwithstanding the per- 
secution which religion has suffered 
there,’ &e. 

Insolent falsehood would be hardly 
too strong a phrase to apply to such 
assertions if we did not know 
by experience how thick is the 
veil which devotion to a creed 
spreads over the eyes of its victims. 
It is charitable to believe, and we 
do believe, that Dr. Manning and 
Mr. Lucas consider their creed so 
sacred, and its priests and institu- 
tions so holy, that to them it seems 
that any coercion applied against 
Rome and its agents is to coercion 
applied to others as blasphemy to a 
hasty word. To them the extermin- 
ation of the Albigenses was at most 
‘but an excess of zeal; whilst the 
suppression of a Spanish monastery 
is an act of horrible impiety. The 
one they view as perhaps too stern 
an execution of criminal justice, the 
other as an act of sacrilegious rob- 
bery. ‘This consideration alone can 
explain and to some extent excuse 
their words. On any other view, 
such assertions as that of Dr. Man- 
ning about ‘the fabulous cruelties 
of the Inquisition,’ are like denials 
that there is a sun in heaven. Let 
us confront him with one or two 
extracts from the commonest of com- 
mon books. In Motley’s History of 


* See, for instance, the tone in which Dr. Lingard writes of Mary’s persecutions.— 
History of England, vol, vii. chap, iii, Edinburgh, 1838. 
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the Dutch Republic, chapter iii., there 
is a full account of the whole con- 
stitution and working of the Inqui- 
sition in the Netherlands. Though 
there was some sort of technical 
difference between this and the 
Spanish institution, they were sub- 
stantially the same; but of the 
Spanish Inquisition proper, Mr. 
Motley makes the following state- 
ment :-—‘ It was established by Pope 
Alexander VI. and Ferdinand the 
Catholic. ... In the eighteen years 
of Torquemada’s administration, ten 
thousand two hundred and twenty 
individuals were. burnt alive, and 
ninety-seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one punished with in- 
famy, confiscation of property, and 
perpetual imprisonment.’ As to 
the Inquisition in the Netherlands, 
many details as to its constitution, 
its powers, and its cruelties, are to be 
seen in Mr. Motley’s book; but we 
will make only one extract (vol. i., 
p. 158). ‘ Upon the 15th of February, 
1568, a sentence of the Holy Office 
condemned all the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands to death as heretics. 
From this universal doom only a 
few persons specially named were 
excepted. A proclamation of the 
King, dated ten days later, confirmed 
this decree of the Inquisition, and 
ordered it to be carried into instant 
execution, without regard to age, 
sex, or condition. This is probably 
the most concise death-warrant ever 
passed. Three millions of people, 
men, women, and children, were 
sentenced to the scaffold in three 
lines.’ To some extent, of course, 
this decree was meant in terrorem, 
but it was more than a mere threat. 
‘Under this new decree executions 
certainly did not slacken. Men in 
the highest and humblest positions 
were daily and hourly dragged to 
the stake. Alva, in a single letter 
to Philip, coolly estimated the num- 
ber of executions which were to 
take place immediately after the 
expiration of holy week at eight 
hundred heads. The Reign of 
Terror was mild and humane in 
comparison to this, and to compare 
the English penal laws to such 
atrocities is simply a puerile in- 
sult to the understanding of every 
rational creature. If Dr. Manning 
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can deny these facts he ought to 
lose no time in doing so. They 
stand on rather different evidence 
from that which appeared to him 
and his friends enough to prove 
legends and miracles. What can 
one say of the condition of the mind 
of a man who regards Ursula as 
historical, and Alva and Philip as 
fabulous? It is hard to determine 
whether such mental and moral 
obliquity is more or less discredit- 
able than the ignorance or forget- 
fulness which would furnish the 
only other possible explanations of 
the astonishing sentence which we 
have quoted. 

As to Mr. Lucas, a man who dares 
to pretend that the Popes had no 
complicity in these acts, when they 
were all done in their interest, and by 
and with the advice and consent of 
their immediate agents, is beneath 
argument. The Pope was to the 
Emperor an accessory before, at, and 
after the fact. Mr. Lucas quotes 
Sir James Stephen, in reference to 
the Albigensian crusade, in a way 
which gives a not very fair idea of 
that author’s opinion on the sub- 
ject; but let that pass. What will 
he ‘say to the following quota- 
tion! from the same authority? 
‘In the year 1207, Innocent II. 
had sent into Languedoc Peter of 
Castelnau as his apostolic legate. 
Twice had Castelnau required Ray- 
mond... .. to exterminate his 
heretical subjects with sword and 
fire; and twice, when dissatisfied 
with his zeal in that atrocious of- 
fice, had he excommunicated him, 
and laid his dominions under an 
interdict.’ Innocent subsequently 
preached a crusade i the 
Albigenses, of which Dr. Milman 
observes :—‘ Never in the history of 
man were the great eternal princi- 
ples of justice, the faith of treaties, 
common humanity so trampled 
under foot as in the Albigensian 
war....And throughout the war 
it cannot be disguised that it was 
not merely the army of the Church, 
but the Church itself in arms. Papal 
legates and the greatest prelates 
headed the host, and mingled with 
the horrors of the battle and the 
siege. In no instance did they inter- 
fere to arrest the massacre; in some 
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cases they urged it on. “Slay all, 
God will know his own,” was the 
boasted saying of Abbot Arnold, 
legate of the Pope before Beziers. 
Arnold was the captain-general of 
the Pope.’ This is enough to show 
the value of the apology of Balmez. 
But let us add one stale and well- 
known illustration for Mr. Lucas’s 
edification. It is tiresome, no doubt, 
to refer to such a well-known inci- 
dent; but if the late Mr. William 
Palmer should ever be held up as a 
model of humanity, it would be 
necessary shortly to refer to the fact 
that he certainly murdered his 
friend, and that he almost certainly 
murdered his wife and his brother. 
The following passage will be found 
in Martin’s History of France, vol. x., 
P- 397, in reference to the way in 
which the news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was received in 
Italy :-— 

‘Le cardinal de Lorraine donna 
mille écus d’or au courrier qui 
lui apporta les dépéches, et écrivit 
de Rome a Charles IX. une lettre 
ou Tivresse déborde. II le re- 
mercie de lui avoir “confirmé les 
nouvelles des trés chrétiennes et 
héroiques délibérations et exécu- 
tions faites non-seulement a Paris, 
mais par toutes les principales 
villes de France. Sire,” s’écrie-t-il, 
“est tout le mieux que j’eusse osé 
jamais désirer ni espérer.” Le canon 
tira au chateau Saint-Ange; des feux 
de joie furent allumés dans toutes 
les rues de Rome; le pape Gré- 
goire XIII, le sacré collége, les 
ambassadeurs des souverains catho- 
liques allérent processionnellement 
remercier Dieu aux églises de Saint- 
Marc et de la Minerve, puis 4 l’église 
frangaise de Saint-Louis, ot le car- 
dinal de Lorraine célébra la messe 
dactions de gréces, comme en ré- 
ponse au jeiine expiatoire ordonné 
aGenéve. Un jubilé extraordinaire 
fut publié & Rome pour célébrer 
la double victoire remportée par 
lEglise sur les Tures et sur les 
hérétiques & Lépante et a Paris. 
... Une médaille fut frappée qui 
portait d’un cdté le buste de Gré- 
goire XIII., de l’autre l’ange exter- 
minateur immolant les Huguenots, 
avec \’exergue Hugonotorum Strages. 
Le pape fit peindre et exposer au 
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Vatican, en lieu trés apparent et 
honorable, un tableau représentant le 
massacre des hérétiques ; ce tableau 
s’y voit encore.’ 

So much for the matter of fact as 
to the fabulous cruelties of the In- 
quisition and the aversion of the 
popes to bloodshed. Let us now 
turn to Dr. Manning’s assertions 
about the penal laws. There can 
be no doubt of the fact that they 
did exist, and that they were cruel 
and unjustifiable. Nor. can there 
be any doubt that in some instances, 
particularly in Ireland, great cruel- 
ties were sometimes committed by 
way of military execution, which 
had some, though by no means a 
close connexion, with the difference 
between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. We will not strike the 
balance between the crimes of the 
two religions, though it would not 
be hard to show which way the 
balance inclines. 

Be this, however, as it may, one 
point is quite clear. We admit 
our fault, be its degree greater or 
less, and admit the duty of repair- 
ing it as well as we can. The 
writers in this volume not merely 
deny facts as well established as 
any in history, but justify what 
they deny. ‘ We did not, as it hap- 
pens, do it; but we had and have a 
right to do it if we think proper.’ 

Even if this were true, our repent- 
ance would still, one would think, 
require some sort of acknowledg- 
ment. Roman Catholics are never 
tired of denouncing the wickedness, 
the godlessness, and the pride of Eng- 
lishmen and Protestants. M. Miche- 
let declares that we are the proudest 
people in the world, and that the 
Satan of Paradise Lost is only an 
ideal Englishman. Be it so; but let 
it not be forgotten that this proud, 
haughty, wicked nation, which 
neither fears God nor regards man, 
is the one country in all the world 
which habitually confesses, laments, 
and tries to repair the effect of its 
sins. The bitterest enemies of Eng- 
land can say nothing worse of it 
than we are accustomed to hear in 
Parliament and in the press, and not 
only to hear, but to receive and to 
act upon when it is shown to be 
true. The Irish and the Roman 
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Catholics were long oppressed. The 
negro slaves were long held in bond- 
age. What set them free? The 
wicked, godless, inhuman Protes- 
tant conscience, enlightened by that 
devilish Protestant invention called 
free discussion. What has been our 
reward? As far as the negroes are 
concerned, we have received, at least, 
gratitude; but as far as the Roman 
Catholics are concerned, we have 
have reaped no harvest but con- 
tempt and insult. The moment they 
are treated as equals they assert their 
claim to supremacy. ‘The State,’ 
says Mr. Lucas, ‘has nothing what- 
ever to give or to withhold which is 
of any value to the spiritual power.’ 
If statesmen choose to obey, the 
Church will assign them their 
duties. If not, they are to be 
treated with insolent contempt, 
‘boldly to face the power of modern 
society, and to refuse any solidarity 
whatever with it, is the way to 
give courage to our brethren. In 
all countries political maxims, pub- 
lic law, and civil liberties, may and 
must be used, in order to gain re- 
cognition of the rights of organized 
Christianity, or to extort them when 
needful.’ If Protestants mistake 
their position, the fault is their own. 
Writers like Mr. Lucas show that 
the ultramontane spirit is as anti- 
national, as insolent, and as fierce as 
it ever was in the whole course of 
history. If, however, he thinks it 
will now meet with better success 
than it has had before, he is under 
a fatal mistake. He and others like 
him are tolerated in the present day 
not because the public at large have 
relented towards their creed, but 
because they believe toleration to 
be just and wise in itself. Justice 
they have; but they will never get 
more; and Protestants will always 
have it in their power to say that 
when their enemies hungered they 
fed them, that when they thirsted 
they gave them drink, and that they 
threw the broad shield of English 
law over the lives, the liberties, and 
the opinions of the very men who 
boast that they want only the power 
and not the will to set the Pope 
above the Queen and to persecute 
and proscribe their protectors. As 
Mr, Oakley says on a different occa- 
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sion, ‘ Certainly it is an abject posi- 
tion for the Queen of the Nations 
and the Bride of the Lamb.’ 

It would be wrong, indeed, to de- 
fend persecution of any kind; but 
in reading Mr. Lucas’s essay we are 
enabled to attach a very different 
degree of significance from that 
which once attached to it, to the dis- 
tinction between punishing men for 
their belief and forbidding the exer- 
cise of a religion hostile to the civil 
government. Such sentiments as 
those which are to be found in Mr. 
Lucas’s essay are a harmless bra- 
vado in our days and in our times; 
but in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth it was a very different matter. 
Men could not then afford as we 
can now to despise talk about the 
‘ Supreme Protector, and about its 
right to call upon subjects for 
support as against the ‘rebellious 
State’ The notion that the Pope 
has the power of life and death by 
Divine right would then have had 
a practical significance; and, con- 
sidering what the history of Europe 
had shown as to the practical appli- 
cation of such doctrines, we cannot 
say that it would have been wrong 
to treat a theoretical justification of 
treason as a crime bearing some 
analogy to the acts which it tended 
to provoke and justify. 

One more observation is required 
before we leave this part of the 
subject. Dr, Manning and Mr. 
Lucas argue ad homines. It is 
one of their favourite modes of 
argument. Mr. Oakley expressly 
recommends it as a kind of argu- 
ment which enables the good Ca- 
tholic to conceal his own principles, 
whilst he bewilders his adversaries. 
It is part of that system of ‘attack 
and exposure, of taunt and of ridi- 
cule,’ which Mr. Lucas considers 
the appropriate weapons of or- 
ganized Christianity. They have a 
right to use it. To those who 
admit their fallibility, who own 
that they are weak, inconsistent, 
liable to mistake, and reduced to 
finding their way to the truth pain- 
fully and by degrees, taunts and 
ridicule may often be a sharp and 
bracing medicine. They have, 
however, a right to say to those who 
use them, Let us clearly understand 
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why we are taunted, and what we 
ought to do? Is it for not giving 
full effect to a wicked principle, 
the principle of toleration, or is it 
for rejecting the good principle of 
persecution under the orders of the 
Pope? If for the first your taunts 
are strange from you. You wish us 
to be consistent in our wickedness. 
Surely a feeble and inconsistent 
attempt to do right is less bad than 
a thorough determination to do 
wrong. The penal laws were well 
meant, though they were, we hum- 
bly own, imperfect copies of the 
Inquisition ; still they did keep up 
the principle of persecution, which 
you affirm to be the true one. 
They were the produce of, to adopt 
Mr. Oakley’s beautiful language, 
* what is called bigotry,’ and bigotry, 
though blind, is a step in the right 
direction. It may not be Jerusalem, 
but Samaria is better than Babylon. 
If you really cared for our souls, 
you ought to try to keep us as little 
out of the true line as possible. 
You should say, Rather than not 
persecute at all, persecute us. 
Perhaps the delights of the practice 
may bring about a reconciliation in 
time, and after you have burnt a 
few of us we may all unite to burn 
the Liberals. ‘Our theology, to 
use Mr. Oakley’s beautiful words 
once more, ‘gives a preference to 
those who are faithfully acting 
upon the dictates of an erroneous 
conscience, over those who renounce 
in practice the conclusions of their 
better knowledge. . . . One of the 
misfortunes of our position is the 
temptation it creates to think 
better of liberal Protestants than 
of what are called “ bigots.” ... 
‘We may do well to rest occasionally 
in a consideration which invests 
even our bitterest opponents with 
a softening and attractive light.’ 
Such a light as would be diffused on 
some fine summer evening over 
Hyde Park, by the expiring embers 
of the pile on which a Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishop had just been 
offered up as a holy pledge of a 
return to the principle of persecu- 
tion. Surely it is a question rather 
of measures than of men. Let us 
begin by acting on the belief that 
some one is to be burnt, and carnal 
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reason will in time fix upon the 
right man. ‘ Nisi credideritis non 
intelligetis.’ The mere inconvenience 
of being sacrificed to a true princi- 
ple could never surely act on such 
a mind as that of Mr. Lucas. It 
could do his cause no harm to burn 
him. As he observes himself, ‘ It 
is more than doubtful whether the 
Society has ever lost anything 
worth saving by any persecution.’ 
If, however, we are taunted, not 
because we are not consistent in 
vice, but because we are deaf to 
virtue; if our fault is that we will 
not allow the Pope to dispose of 
the physical force of the nation 
according to his own views, then we 
have a right to ask Mr. Lucas and 
his friends this question: How do 
you separate yourselves from Inno- 
cent IIJ., and Philip II., and 
Charles IX., and Gregory XIII.? 
Were the Albigensian crusade, and 
the inquisition in the Netherlands, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew right, or are the English 
people right in thinking them 
crimes so awful and horrible, that 
we would rather forfeit all that we 
hold most dear in the world than 
have with them any complicity 
whatever? If Mr. Lucas avows his 
belief that such acts were right in 
principle, and that if wrong at all, 
they were wrong only in detail, by 
reason of unnecessary severity (and 
it would be hard indeed to show 
that less severity would have at- 
tained the required object), there is 
a greater moral gulf between him 
and his countrymen, than if he 
avowed a belief in all the most 
odious of the doctrines which their 
worst enemies ever imputed to the 
Jesuits. The doctrines that the end 
justifies the means, and that faith 
is not to be kept with heretics, are 
not nearly so wicked, according to 
our standard of right and wrong, 
as the doctrine that the profession 
of religious opinions differing from 
those of the Church of Rome is an 
evil which justifies the extermin- 
ation (if necessary) of those who 
hold them. As Mr. Lucas refers 
with approval to De Maistre’s pro- 
position that ‘ it is almost too trivial 
a truth to repeat, that to allow 
Protestantism to enter a Catholic 
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country is a misfortune,’ we 
should like to know where he draws 
the line. If he draws it so as to let 
in the Inquisition and Alva, his 
taunts will fall flat indeed. If he 
cannot draw it at all there will be 
little fear of his ridicule. 

In the meantime, the very worst 
that he can say of us is, You have 
acted inconsistently with your prin- 
ciples, and have had to change your 
line. We can say to him and his 
Church, You have acted only too con- 
sistently on yours. The Roman Ca- 
tholic power in Spain, in France, in 
Belgium, in Bavaria, in Bohemia, is 
founded on crime. Your Church 
was planted in human blood, and 
was watered with it. If it had not 
been for overwhelming physical 
force, ruthlessly applied, many of 
these countries would at this day 
have been entirely Protestant, and 
all would have contained a large 
Protestant population. As matters 
stand now, you dare not permit free 
discussion. In no one of the 
Roman Catholic countries do Pro- 
testants enjoy the same rights as 
Roman Catholics enjoy in England 
and America; and you, Mr. Lucas, 
avow that you consider this right, 
and that you would wish the same 
state of things to be extended over 
the whole world. 

In truth, however, let Mr. Lucas 
say what he will under the /protec- 
tion of the principles which he de- 
nounces, his Church is not consis- 
tent. The Pope ought to persecute. 
All the old arguments are as good 
as ever, but people do not really 
believe them, not even Roman 
Catholic governments. Just enough 
importance is attached to them to 
render possible a sort of bastard 
police persecution, a petty, meddle- 
some system of regulations and pro- 
hibitions, which bears the same sort 
of relation to the Inquisition and 
the Albigensian Crusade, as the 
jean and slippered pantaloon bears 
to the soldier, full of strange oaths 
and bearded like the pard. There 
is just enough strength left in the 
system to enable the Pope, with an 
infinite deal of trouble and scandal, 
to kidnap a little Jew. If he ven- 
tured to burn or hang half-a-dozen 
of the worst kind of heretics, his 
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power, temporal and _ spiritual, 
would not be worth a day’s pur- 
chase. Thisisa great change, not 
only since Innocent III., but since 
the time when the books of the 
philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were forbidden in France, and 
burnt by the Parliament of Paris. 

The consideration of this change 
leads us to consider, in conclusion, 
the wider relations of the historical 
theories to be found in the present 
volume. Here and there we have 
express statements on the subject, 
and there is, besides, a more general 
view underlying the whole volume, 
which requires separate attention. 
The following is Mr. Lucas’s view 
of the general course of modern 
history :— 

‘Our divine society having con- 
quered the old, and having raised 
up out of conflicting elements a 
new human society leavened by the 
divine power, and as nearly perfect 
as any society that is ever likely to 
exist, may naturally conceive that 
apart from its divine nature it has 
claims to superiority over all new 
comers and experimentalists ; claims 
founded upon social benefits con- 
ferred on mankind. At any rate it 
was in undisputed possession when, 
some century ago or less, certain 
perverse men arose, who proposed 
to more than undo the work of seven 
hundred years. They determined 
not only to overthrow the society, 
but with it all religion whatever, 
to banish God out of his own world, 
and to create such a society as has 
never existed since the Deluge, if 
ever it did before.’ 

This is a hard saying. Is it really 
suggested that ‘certain perverse 
men’ dropped out of the clouds 
and took up the scheme imputed to 
them out of pure wanton wicked- 
ness? Can any reasonable man 
fail to see that the French Re- 
volution and the other great 
changes of a similar character, 
which occurred in various parts of 
Europe at about the same time or 
shortly afterwards, were the result 
of deep-seated, wide-spread causes 
which had been slowly ripening for 
ages? Is it not self-evident that 
if ‘our divine society’ had really 
done what Mr. Lucas says it had 
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done ; if the Europe of the eighteenth 
century had been as nearly perfect 
as any society ever likely to exist, 
the French Revolution, the Spanish 
Revolution, the Italian Revolution, 
and the various changes which ex- 
tended all over Europe during the 
end of the last and the first half of 
the present century would have 
been impossible. The Church in a 
great part of Europe had its will. 
It operated, as he says it ought to 
operate, ‘ through generals and ma- 
gistrates.’ It ruled in supreme 
power and with unquestioned au- 
thority; and what was the result? 
The indignation of mankind at last 
burst out in a flame of wild savage 
passion against its lies, its shams, 
its tyranny, its childishness, its love 
of ignorance, its hatred of light; 
wrested out of its hands the tem- 
poral power, and so weakened its 
grasp of spiritual power that it 
never has recovered the shock, and 
never will. The excesses to which 
this great outbreak gave birth, no 
doubt produced a great reaction; 
but the reaction was far indeed from 
regaining the ground which the Re- 
volution had won from it. 

In order to form a full estimate 
of Mr. Lucas’s argument, let us con- 
cede his monstrous statement of the 
facts. Grant that ‘certain perverse 
men’ did all this. Why did ‘our 
holy society’ let them doit? Why 
had it brought the poor through- 
out Europe to such a state of igno- 
rance and misery, that as soon as 
they got the chance they trampled 
the holy society in the dust? If 
this was the result of many cen- 
turies of supremacy, what sort of 
body must that have been which, 
with so much power at its com- 
mand, could produce no greater 
effects ? 

Apart, however, from specific 
passages, there is a vein of exulta- 
tion running through nearly every 
essay in the volume, which appears 
to us to be singularly ill-founded. 
Nearly all of these writers appa- 
rently anticipate vast triumphs for 
their Church; and Dr. Manning, in 
particular, triumphs at great length 
over Protestantism, and declares 
that ‘ the hearts of men will turn to’ 
the Roman Catholic Church ‘ sicut 
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torrens in austro, in proportion as 
it regains the intelligence of the 
English people’ His arguments 
on the subject are, for the most 
part, an exaggeration of one of the 
least philosophical and most para- 
doxical of Lord Macaulay’s Essays. 
Of Lord Macaulay’s argument we 
will say a few words, but Dr. Man- 
ning cannot even quote correctly. 
He reads and thinks under such a 
weight of prejudice that he utterly 
misstates Lord Macaulay’s argu- 
ment in a passage which we now 
proceed to analyze. He sums up 
Lord Macaulay’s review of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, and attributes 
to him six separate statements, of 
which hardly one was really made 
by Lord Macaulay. He says that 
Lord Macaulay pointed out :— 

1. That ‘in every instance, Pro- 
testantism was established by the civil 
power. Any one would infer that 
Lord Macaulay asserted that in 
every instance Protestantism was 
forced upon the people by the 
Government. Not only did Lord 
Macaulay not say anything so 
monstrously false and absurd; but 
he did say the very reverse. He 
speaks of Luther as the ‘chief 
author’ of the ‘ Revolution.’ He 
says, ‘All ranks, all varieties of 
character, joined the ranks of the 
innovators,’ and he describes at 
length the reasons why they did so. 
He says, ‘About half a century 
after the great separation, there were 
throughout the north Protestant 
governments and Protestant na- 
tions. In the south were govern- 
ments and nations actuated by the 
most intense zeal for the ancient 
Church.’ Of course, in all nations 
the governments took a side; but 
it is neither true, in fact, nor is 
there one word in Lord Macaulay’s 
essay to assert that Protestantism in 
amy country was the work of the 
civil power, and not that of the 
nation at large. 

2. That‘ when the civil power ceased 
to propagate it, Protestantism ceased 
to spread.’ Lord Macaulay said no- 
thing of the sort. He says that there 
was a struggle for two generations 
‘between Protestantism possessed of 
the north of Europe, and Catholi- 
cism possessed of the south, for the 
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doubtful ‘territory which lay be- 
tween. All the weapons of carnal 
and of spiritual warfare were em- 
ployed.’ He says that the victory 
lay with the Catholics, and describes 
the reason, which he finds in the 
superior zeal and organization of 
the Catholics, in the establishment 
of the order of Jesuits, and in the 
lukewarmness and worldliness of 
the Protestant princes, who were 
unable to protect the populations 
which had embraced Protestantism, 
as, for instance, in Bavaria and 
Bohemia. This is what Dr. Man- 
ning represents as an assertion that 
when the civil power ceased to pro- 
pagate it Protestantism ceased to 
spread. The true way of putting 
Lord Macaulay’s statement is, that 
when the civil power was too much 
divided and too worldly to protect 
the Protestants, the civil power of 
the Papists and the zeal of the 
Jesuits half exterminated and half 
converted them. 

3. That ‘there is no example of a 
country becoming Protestant since the 
Jjirst outbreak of the sixteenth century, 
This is not accurate, though it is 
not positively false. Lord Macaulay 
says that ‘ fifty years after the first 
separation ... the Protestants were 
numerous, powerful, bold, and ac- 
tive’ in every part of Europe north 
of the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
there was then a struggle for two 
generations which ended in the vic- 
tory of the Catholics, and that ‘the 
geographical boundary between the 
two religions has continued to run 
almost precisely where it ran at 
the end of the Thirty-Years’ War.’ 
Thus Lord Macaulay does not say 
that there is no example of a country 
becoming Protestant since the first 
outbreak of the sixteenth century. 
He does say that very many coun- 
tries nearly became Protestant 
during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century and the first half of 
the seventeenth century; but that 
the governments of those countries 
having adhered to the Roman See, 
the nations were gradually forced 
or persuaded into Romanism. 

4. That‘ there are Protestant coune 
tries which have become Catholic 
again? 
the sort. He says no more than 
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He never says anything of 
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what is mentioned under asser- 
tion 3. 

5. But ‘xo Catholic country ever 
has become Protestant” That he 
does say or imply. The result of 
what he says is, that some countries 
were decidedly Protestant, some 
decidedly Catholic, that others were 
divided between the two, and that 
in these others the Catholics gained 
the victory in the way above stated. 

6. That ‘whutsoever in the confu- 
sions of the lust three hundred years 
has been lost to Catholicism, has been 
lost to Christianity; but that what- 
soever has been gained to Christianity 
has been gained to Catholicism.” This 
goes beyond misunderstanding, and, 
affords a distinct case of misquota- 
tion. Dr. Manning’s words are so 
like Lord Macaulay’s, that they 
must have been taken from him; but 
there is a small but important dif- 
ference. Lord Macaulay says, ‘ Dur- 
ing the former period’ (not as Dr. 
Manning says, the last three hun- 
dred years, but the latter part of 
the eighteenth century) ‘ whatever 
was lost to Catholicism was lost to 
Christianity, during the latter’ (i.c., 
the first forty years of the nine- 
teenth century); ‘ whatever was 7e- 
gained by Christianity in Catholic 
countries’ (why does Dr. Manning 
twice alter regained into gained, and 
omit the last three words?) ‘ was 
regained also by Catholicism.’ Lord 
Macaulay says that such of the 
Catholics as became infidels and 
were reconverted to Christianity 
became Catholics and not Pro- 
testants. Dr. Manning turns this 
into an admission that ‘ whatsoever 
has been gained to Christianity 
for three hundred years has been 
gained to Catholicism.’ He thus 
makes Lord Macaulay deny that the 
Protestants ever converted heathens. 
This is plain matter of fact, and no 
controversial blindness can excuse 
direct garbling and positive mis- 
quotation. 

We will say in conclusion a few 
words on the anticipations in which 
Roman Catholics indulge so freely, 
and to which in his essay on Ranke 
Lord Macaulay did certainly lend 
some countenance. Of all his essays 
not one is less satisfactory, for there 
is not one in which he shows less 
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power of entering into the real es- 
sence of the question with which he 
deals. The whole essay treats the 
great religious movements of the 
human mind from the narrowest pos- 
sible pointof view. Nay, it is founded 
on a conception of the grounds on 
which religion itself rests, which 
is altogether unworthy of so able 
a writer. ‘As regards natural re- 
ligion,’ he says, ‘it is not easy to 
see that a philosopher of the present 
day is more favourably situated than 
Thales or Simonides. . . . Natural 
religion then is not a progressive 
science. . . . Butneither is revealed 
religion of the nature of a progres- 
sive science. All Divine truth is, 
according to the doctrine of the 
Protestant Churches, recorded in 
certain books. It is equally open 
to all who in any age can read those 
books; nor can all the discoveries 
of all the philosophers in the world 
add a single verse to any of those 
books.’ When we think that only 
twenty-five years have passed since 
these lines were written, and that 
by a great man, we have a measure 
of the rate at which the world is 
moving. As to natural religion in 
the days of Thales, we may remem- 
ber that, long after his time, Anax- 
agoras was considered impious be- 
cause he doubted whether the sun 
was an actual live God driving about 
in the sky; and we know that Lu- 
cretius held that the utter absence 
of any sort of plan in nature showed 
that it could not be the work of a 
God. Indeed the general conception 
of the perfect unity of nature, and 
of its invariable and marvellous re- 
gularity, is so modern that we doubt 
whether Lord Macaulay himself 
fully grasped it. Whatever its bear- 
ing may be on the greatest of all 
theological questions, it unquestion- 
ably does bear upon it with a force 
utterly unimaginable by Thales and 
Simonides. ‘To say that now that we 
do know something considerable of 
the nature and plan of the won- 
derful world which God has made, 
and of the nature of man whom he 
‘made in his own image,’ we are as 
much in the dark as Thales, is very 
like saying that natural theology 
is worthless. To whatever extent 
our knowledge of God is based 
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upon reason and derived from an 
acquaintance with the character of 
God’s works, to that same extent 
does an increased knowledge of the 
works of God—material and moral— 
contribute to our knowledge of God 
himself. Bossuet’s Discours 
? Histoire Universelle isan admirable 
illustration of the narrow concep- 
tion of the ways of God to man, 
which was naturally formed even 
by a man of great genius in the 
infancy of physical and _ historical 
knowledge. 

The remark as to revealed religion 
is even more hasty and shallow. To 
say that all Protestant Churches 
teach that ‘all Divine truth is 
recorded in certain books, is false 
in fact. The Church of England 
teaches no such thing—witness the 
eases of the Hssays and Reviews. 
The criticism, if it were true, would 
imply that all Protestant Churches 
teach arrant nonsense. The existence 
of God is of all truths the most 
divine; but that must be assumed 
or proved before we can call the 
Bible divine. Besides, the Bible 
assumes a vast deal of antecedent 
knowledge on the part of those who 
read it. Moral, historical, and phy- 
sical knowledge of every kind is 
assumed, and thus not only the 
interpretation of the Bible itself, 
but the importance and significance 
of the incidents which it records 
are very differently understood in 
different ages of the world. <A 
belief in God is the foundation, the 
first truth, in all religion. This 
belief alone can render any alleged 
divine revelation credible. Though 
a belief in God is very ancient, 
our conception of the divine attri- 
butes is progressive. It changes 
from age to age according to our 
knowledge of the world in which we 
live, and of the conditions of human 
life itself. Science is, to use the 
trite phrase, a revelation — nay, 
such a phrase is orthodox, for Car- 
dinal Wiseman himself says that 
‘the spirit of scientific investiga- 
tion’ is ‘a new spirit poured out 
upon the world.’ The conception 
thus formed throws light in its turn 
on any revelation or alleged revela- 
tion. We get the means of eriti- 
cizing the channel through which it 
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has come. If we view a book as the 
vehicle of revelation, we get to see 
that allowance must be made for 
the characters and circumstances 
of the authors and of their times. 
Tf we view an institution as the 
vehicle, then we get to see that the 
institution is at all events partly 
human; that it is composed of 
human beings who, as a rule, are 
full of defects, infirmities, fierce 
passions, and violent ambitions, all 
of which have influenced their teach- 
ing and their conduct. The proof 
that there is a human element in 
the Papacy, and an extremely bad 
one too, is ten thousand times 
stronger than the proof that there 
is such an element in the Bible ; and 
the difficulty of drawing the line 
between what is unquestionably 
human and what may possibly be 
Divine is far greater in the case of 
the Pope than in the case of the 
Bible, especially when we consider 
that the infallible Church has never 
determined infallibly where its in- 
fallibility resides. 

Thus, both natural and revealed 
religion are and must be progressive. 
The spirit of which Dr. Wiseman 
speaks so piously insensibly modifies 
dogmatic creeds, teaches us to see 
through what strange channels and 
under what unfavourable conditions 
we have received them, and leads us 
first to tolerate and then to neglect 
distinctions, which in former times 
seemed of vital importance. Seeing 
thus the weak side of dogmatism, 
and the especially weak side of 
ecclesiastical organizations, we get 
to value them not for the sake of 
the supernatural prerogatives which 
they claim, but for the substantial 
good, be the same more or less, 
which they really and in fact accom- 
plish; and, by slow degrees, a lay 
morality, a lay science, a lay view of 
human life and human nature grows 
up, and without quarrelling with 
the old clerical view and the various 
forms into which it has fallen, 
quietly moulds it to its own pur- 
poses. 

To assert that this process will be 
inconsistent with established for- 
mulas and creeds is to say nothing. 
Creeds and formulas are good only 
in so far as they are true, and the 
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Church of England, which in direct 
terms has imputed error in matters 
of faith to the Churches of Rome, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
cannot refuse to deny the possibility 
that it may itself have been mis- 
taken, and may have attached to 
particular doctrines or formularies 
a degree of importance to which 
they were not really entitled. To 
assert that it will lead men to dis- 
believe the divinity and the miracles 
of Christ is to assert that Christ was 
not really divine, and that the ac- 
counts of his miracles are not true ; 
for if we are to believe that they 
are true, and that he was God 
incarnate, there must be some 
ground on which these things are 
and ought to be believed, and full 
examination will bring that ground 
to light and show its solidity. How, 
if this were not so, could any one 
try to convert a heathen? He must 
be converted by some process of 
argument, and it cannot surely be 
said that he ought to be converted 
by arguments which are unsound. 
While such is the position of 
Protestant bodies the Roman Catho- 
lic body is in a very different posi- 
tion. They cannot accept the idea 
of progress either in natural or in 
revealed religion. They are obliged 
to denounce it, and they do accord- 
ingly denounce it in all directions 
and on all occasions as a horrible 
and damnable doctrine aimed at the 
very heart of Christianity; for they 
are committed not merely to the 
proposition that Christianity is 
divine, but to the farther propo- 
sition that their own version of it 
is itself of divine authority. The 
consequence is that, as we have seen 
in the case of Dr. Manning and 
Dr. Wiseman, they are thrown into 
a position with regard to scientific 
researches which is at once humi- 
liating, ludicrous, and painful in the 
extreme. They dare not denounce 
the method by which science pro- 
ceeds, for this would be to renounce 
their last rag of influence in the 
world. They cannot admit that 
science is right and that they are 
wrong, for this would concede the 
whole point of their infallibility. 
They are obliged, therefore, to resort 
to the expedient of denouncing 
C2 
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every scientific conclusion which 
they dislike as being rash and false 
on scientific grounds, a position which 
is, if anything, even more hopeless 
than the position that truth is not 
the object of reason at all. By 
science we mean not any one science 
in particular, but the systematic 
operations of reason in general, 
whether applied to physics, to his- 
tory, to morals, or to any other 
subject. On all these points reason 
and dogma every day come into 
more and more direct pointed oppo- 
sition. Reason will not give way; 
dogma in the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholics cannot. The result is in- 
evitable. A religion which cannot 
even pretend to be true will slowly 
lose its influence over one set of 
minds, over another, until at last it 
gradually sinks into the position of 
an unreasoning superstition, like 
ancient paganism tyrannizing over 
the weak, and rejected by the strong. 

But, say the Roman Catholics, 
fine as all this may sound in theory, 
in point of fact here we are. We 
are flourishing, not sinking; and 
what do you say to that? The 
answer is perfectly easy. No doubt 
the Roman Catholic Church here 
and there gains ground. No doubt 
there is a class of weak-minded 
people who really are deluded by 
the pretence of consistency, and by 
the other delusive arguments which 
we have been trying to expose, and 
which Romanists ply so industri- 
ously. Timid men and women no 
doubt are alarmed by the progress 
of science, are afraid that it may 
crush religion, and under the in- 
fluence of that ignoble and most 
contemptible terror, try to hide their 
heads in the sand; but if we look 
at the great facts there is no room 
for exultation on the one side or 
fear on the other. Once more, and 
for the last time, let us refer to 
Dr. Manning. He observes, ‘In 
these last centuries *first politics 
and now science have fallen away 
from the faith. This is the para- 
disaical state, according to some; 
to others it is the dissolution of the 
Christian society of the world, car- 
ried out to its last consequence.’ 
He says in another place, ‘The 
inevitable divorce of the ecclesias- 
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tical and civil powers which is 
everywhere accomplishing, and the 
separation of the nations as such 
from the unity of the faith which 
hangs with it, the desecration of the 
corporate life and action of society 
—that is of the civil power—is a 
new and portentous fact of an un- 
precedented character.’ Mr. Lucas 
also says that ‘nearly every state is 
infidel.’ 

What are we to say to admis- 
sions like these? Have they no 
significance? Are they not some 
sort of set-off against the fact that a 
certain number of English ladies 
and ladylike men have sighed and 
shuddered themselves into Popery ? 
What has become of France? what 
of Italy? what of the monasteries 
in Spain? What is the course of 
events even in Mexico and New 
Granada? Look at the Encyclical 
and the comments on it for the 
answer. The three great objects of 
human thought are science, politics, 
and religion. ‘ Politics and science 
have fallen away from the faith.’ 
Is this nothing to religion? There 
is an ‘inevitable separation now 
everywhere accomplishing between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power. True; and when we turn 
to Mr. Lucas we find it proved that 
to the true, real, thorough-going 
Catholic such a separation involves 
a denial of the dearest rights of the 
Church. Mr. Lucas rightly teaches 
us that to separate the civil from 
the ecclesiastical power is to deny 
the principles on which the ecclesias- 
tical power is founded. Dr. Manning 
rightly teaches us that the separa- 
tion is ‘inevitable and is everywhere 
accomplishing.’ What is the infer- 
ence? ‘That the laity of Europe 
and America universally repudiate 
the principles on which the eccle- 
siastical power is founded, and act 
in direct opposition to them. 

And can any human creature 
doubt the fact? Does any one sup- 
pose that ifthe French really believed 
the Pope to be by divine right the 
king of the whole world they would 
act as they do? or that if the people 
of Italy had been of that opinion 
they would ever have set up the 
Italian kingdom? The truth is 
that under civil pretexts the Pope 
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and his clergy are being elbowed 
out of one department of life after 
another. The commonest way of 
effecting this is by means of the 
celebrated though fundamentally 
erroneous distinction between the 
temporal and the spiritual power. 
This, that, and the other; marriage, 
education, the enjoyment of corpo- 
‘ate property are claimed as belong- 
ing to the temporal and not to the 
spiritual domain; and legislation 
proceeds on that principle. If the 
legislators really believed their own 
professed creed, they would as soon 
interfere with the celebration of 
mass as with the ecclesiastical law 
about marriage. They do not really 
believe in it. They have only a 
decent external respect for it, due to 
early associations; and the more 
Mr. Lucas proves the principles on 
which he insists, the more he proves 
that the world is leaving him and his 
creed on one side, to take its chance 
as a superstition impervious to 
reason, because it has renounced it 
altogether. 

As for Lord Macaulay’s argu- 
ments they leave entirely out of 
account this general movement of 
the human mind. They look only 
at the formal official position which 
the Church of Rome occupies, but 
surely they are radically unsound.., 
No one doubts that there was once 
great power in the Papal organi- 
zation; no one denies that even 
now it shows greater vitality than 
might have been expected of it; but 
what have been its feats after all for 
the last three hundred years? By 
the help of the most unsparing use 
of physical force, it just contrived 
to gain a victory in central Europe. 
But did it conquer the mind, or 
merely benumb it? Did it cast 
human reason in its own mould, 
or merely reduce it to silence? 
Has it since then been able to 
lead mankind as it once did? Has 
it maintained the empire which it 
‘ onee possessed over every form 
of thought? The very opposite 
is notoriously true. First it lost 
the great thinkers and writers who 
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were once its boast; and the great 
books, the great works of art, the 
great schemes of men ceased to be 
Catholic. 3y degrees it lost its 
hold on practical life; governments 
were established and laws were 
made on lay principles; all over 
Europe politics and science fell 
away from the faith. By degrees 
it is ceasing to be the great reli- 
gious instructor of the world. 
Men are coming to believe in a 
different conception of God from 
that which the Church proposed to 
them. They are coming to think 
of God Almighty not as a capri- 
cious being, caring exclusively for 
one order of thoughts and feelings, 
and represented exclusively by one 
order of men, but as the God of the 
whole world, the God of order and 
system, of law, of government, of 
art and of science, whose character 
and attributes are to be read always 
and everywhere by all mankind who 
know how to look for them, and are 
not the special property of any 
priesthood, however ancient, or 
locked up in any theological system 
however venerable. It is mere 
childish fatalism to look on! the 
Romish power as everlasting, and 
to talk of the dangers that it has 
survived as proof of its immortality. 
Each blow has been followed by 
something of a rebound, but each 
blow has left the Papacy weaker 
than it found it. From the Albi- 
gensian crusade to the Council of 
Constance, from the Council of 
Constance to the Reformation, from 
the Reformation to the French Re- 
volution, the Papacy steadily lost 
ground. It is losing ground now; 
and it requires no very prophetic 
eye to see that long before the New 
Zealander sketches the ruins of St. 
Paul’s the King of Italy will be the 
sovereign of St. Peter’s. It is of 
course impossible to say how long 
the spiritual power may maintain 
its existence as a mere superstition, 
but that sooner or later it will go 
the way of all impostures is as cer- 
tain as that it is founded on false- 
hood. 
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GILBERT RUGGE, 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF *A FIRST "FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
DOWNWARDS. 


Ty\O meet such a future as now 

stared |Gilbert Rugge in the 
face, requires some courage and 
some philosophy. To find one’s 
whole terrestrial belongings sud- 
denly altered—the world and all its 
outlooks changed for us—to feel 
one’s self suddenly wrenched up, as 
it were, from the old soil of habit 
and custom, and cast adrift to find a 
fresh place to strike root in—would 
try the wisest and strongest of us. 
Gilbert felt as though the axis of 
the globe on which he stood had 
been suddenly shifted, and all things 
had lost their old relations, both to 
himself and to each other. 

The first thing to be done, as he 
had said, was to return to London 
and arrange his affairs there. He 
set himself to that work at once. 

He arrived in Town in the dawn 


of an August morning, just as the 


cool shadows of the night were 
fleeing before the newly-risen sun. 
It was not eighteen months since 
that other morning, in spring, when 
he had beheld the dome of St. 
Paul’s break through the smoke 
mists of the plain: but he was 
another being since then. Older, 
he felt, by half a lifetime. Graver 
and sadder of face he looked, and 
with already a settled frown upon 
his brow. 

He tossed his bag upon the roof 
of a hackney-coach, and drove off to 
Green-street. He arrived there just 
as the cook was taking in the morn- 
ing milk, and so entered the house 
without ringing tor his servant, and 
walked up-stairs to the drawing- 
room. He stopped as he reached 
the first landing. He could hear 
some one whistling in the ante- 
room. He entered the front room 
quietly, and looked through the 
door that communicated with the 
room beyond. There stood the 
Sergeant, in his _ shirt-sleeves, 
brushing a pair of boots, whistling 
quietly the while. The offender 


was caught in the very act of 
transgression that had called down 
Mr. Bateson’s ire. Gilbert stood 
and watched his father. 

It was a difficult task for a man 
with one arm—that of brushing 
boots; but, like most other difficul- 
ties of the kind, the Sergeant ac- 
complished it by dint of the patience 
and perseverance inherent in his 
character. He had improvised a 
sort of vice, which held the boot 
and did the work of his left hand, 
whilst he brushed away with his 
right. He went on unconscious 
that he was observed, until some 
sound behind him (a sigh, he 
thought,) caused him to turn and 
discover his son’s eyes fixed on him. 
He let the brush fall, and instantly 
reddened through his bronzed skin. 

Though he cared not for Mr. 
Bateson’s condemnation of his pre- 
sent occupation, the Sergeant was 
sensible that his son might not 
approve of it. He stammered out 
something about ‘old habits’ and 
being an ‘early riser. They each 
looked ill at ease enough in their 
first greetings. One of the smal! 
trials incidental to their present 
position was the difficulty they each 
telt in addressing the other suitably 
to their new relations. Old habits 
clung to them yet. The Sergeant 
could not drop the ‘sir’ he was 
accustomed to prefix in addressing 
Mr. Rugge, nor Gilbert speak with- 
out a slight hauteur of manner. 

‘Iam back earlier than you ex- 
pected, I suppose,’ said Gilbert. 

He put down his bag and threw 
himself into a chair. The Sergeant 
came forward from the ante-room. 

‘I didn’t expect you yet awhile. 
Travelled by night’s mail, I s’pose, 
sir?’ 

The Sergeant looked at his son’s 
worn face and his black dress, and 
felt distressed to see him so altered 
in this short time. 

Gilbert nodded his head. 
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‘TI left Gareham last evening at 
eight, and we rattled along all 
night under the August moon, with 
a pleasant air blowing upon us— 
refreshing enough this weather. I 
have made that journey for the last 
time in my life, I suppose.’ 

‘The last time? How’s that, 
sir?” 

The Sergeant noticed the empha- 
sis laid on the words. 

‘Oh, we live a life of surprises 
and downfalls, it seems,’ said Gil- 
bert, kicking his bag with his foot 
as he looked down on the floor. 
‘Of course you consider me a per- 
son of property—widely separated 
from yourself by my means, and 
blessed with a handsome fortune for 
the rest of my days. Nothing of 
the sort. Of the two you are the 
richer man, I suppose.’ 

The Sergeant stared at the 
speaker. 

‘Yes, it’s a queer turn for things 
to take,’ Gilbert went on,—‘ requires 
some time to become established in 
one’s mind as a fact with which one’s 
future conduct must be squared. 
My grandfather’s will was made in 
1820. It leaves every shilling he 
had to my aunt, Mrs. Doomsley. 
Besides a matter of three pounds 
five in my pocket, and a small 
balance in hand at the banker’s, I 
haven't a rap in the world.’ 

The Sergeant looked at his son as 
though he could not credit what he 
heard. 

‘Eighteen hundred and twenty,’ 
he said slowly, after a pause. It 
was the year of his marriage! 

The will then had been made by 
Mr. Hurst in his first anger at that 
event. Here again he was his son’s 
enemy. He felt as if he had robbed 
him of his heritage. He sat down 
in his shirt-sleeves on the nearest 
chair, with the boot in his hand, 
completely confounded and cast 
down by the news. 

‘Well, we can’t make better of 
these things by dwelling on them,’ 
said Gilbert, noticing the man’s air. 
‘I had better ring for Bateson to 
take up my bag, and get to break- 
fast.’ He laid his hand upon the 
bell as he spoke. ‘Stay,’ he added, 
‘IT may as well begin to learn to do 
these things for myself.’ And he 
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took up the bag and walked off 
with it to his room. 

The Sergeant sat turning over 
what he had heard with a troubled 
face, until he was roused by the 
entrance of Bateson. 

He did not see much of his son 
for the first day or two after his 
return. Gilbert had plenty of 
business on hand. He set himself 
to work to get together his bills and 
ascertain the extent of his debts. 
A few months back, his grandfather 
had opened an account for him at a 
London bank, but of the nine hun- 
dred pounds that had been placed to 
his credit there, not fifty remained. 
He had been leading an extravagant 
life of late, though his extrava- 
gances had been neither more nor 
less than those of a young man of 
good means and expensive tastes. 
Books, pictures, and jewelry, with 
a liberal way of dispensing favours 
to those about him, had been the 
causes of the rapid decline in that 
balance at the bank. He was at 
first dismayed by the aspect of 
things. His outstanding debts at 
his tailor’s, jeweller’s, &c., amounted 
to a considerable sum of money. 
People can’t give presents of 
emerald necklaces to the lady of 
their choice, nor get a reputation 
amongst their acquaintance for a 
critical taste in dress, without pay- 
ing for those privileges, and so 
Gilbert found. He was aghast at 
finding that he owed something like 
seven hundred pounds. It looked 
like ruin irretrievable at first. But 
after a time he discovered things 
were not so bad. There were his 
horses, books, &c., and all the fine 
furniture his grandfather had 
bought him, and that had made his 
rooms the envy of the young men 
of his acquaintance. These things 
must be disposed of. They would 
probably realize enough to clear 
him from debt. 

But first and foremost, he must 
get rid of that manifest superfluity, 
Mr. Bateson. What he had suffered 
from the presence of that rigid censor 
morum the last two days, would be 
hard to describe. It may have been 
proof of weakness on Gilbert’s part, 
but he was more afraid of his ser- 
vant’s criticisms—more sensitive as 
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to his judgment on the present posi- 
tion of matters, than he would have 
been about those of persons whose 
opinions he valued far more. To 
sit at table with his father, and feel 
Bateson’s eyes upon them both, and 
know that Bateson’s mind was re- 
gistering every little infraction of 
social etiquette on the Sergeant's 
part, was purgatory. Bateson could 
not repress a visible shudder when 
he beheld the Sergeant put peas 
into his mouth with his knife, nor 
refrain from a cough of meek re- 
monstrance when he poured Rhenish 
wine into the wrong glass. It was 
not a comfortable time either for the 
Sergeant. Though his innate re- 
finement and good sense preserved 
him from all gross blunders, he was 
embarrassed with the appointments 
of the table, and not himself at 
these meals. 

There was altogether an inconsis- 
tency in the present state of things 
of which Gilbert was fully con- 
scious; and he resolved to put an 
end to it at once. So after three 
days of this martyrdom, he gave 
Mr. Bateson his congé, and breathed 
freely again when he sat down to 
table. But the air of Green-street 
was not favourable to the relations 
in which he stood towards his new 
companion, and he longed to get 
free from his fine room, and hide 
himself in obscurity. 

Happily his days were too much 
taken up with the business he had 
on hand to leave much time for use- 
less brooding. The disposal of his 
property was not effected without 
interviews with various people, and 
a good deal of disagreeable work 
had to be got through. Of course, 
the disinterested gentlemen who 
‘took things off his hands,’ made a 
nice profit of it. He was terribly 
fleeced. He would have done better 
to hand matters over to Mr. Bran, 
his grandfather’s lawyer, as Mr. 
Doomsley had advised; but a 
sudden independence had seized 
Gilbert. He desired to keep aloof 
from his friends, and took a fierce 
satisfaction in doing everything for 
himself. He had perhaps never 
been so proud in his life as in these 
first days of his humiliation. But the 
results of this precipitation to free 
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himself from his present position 
were, as might have been expected, 
anything but advantageous to him- 
self. He sold his property at half 
its value, and still found himself in 
debt. There remainnd a deficit of 
some eighty pounds to cover. 

He made this discovery as he sat 
at his desk the third evening after 
his arrival in town. The Sergeant 
was sitting opposite him, apparently 
reading a newspaper, but in reality 
watching his son, engaged in his cal- 
culations. 

‘ Well, I see nothing for it but to 
part with the rest of the things,’ said, 
Gilbert, half addressing himself. 
‘I’m not likely to have much use 
for silver-topped dressing-cases, 
gold watches, or rings now-a-days. 
They'd better go along with the 
rest. And he cast his eye on certain 
packages that had been put aside 
to be retained in the general clear- 
ance. 

‘Is it as badas that, sir?’ inquired 
the person sitting opposite him. 

‘Its a darker look-out than I 
thought. I should like to have 
kept that dressing-case; my cousin 
gave me it one birthday. But these 
things will bring me in enough to 
set me straight. They shall go on 
with the rest to-morrow morning.’ 

Gilbert returned to his figures. 
The Sergeant sat with the news- 
paper before him. 

‘Eighty-four pounds ten—that’s 
how it stands, said Gilbert, with a 
sigh, aftera time. ‘I must get out 
of Green-street as fast as I can, that’s 
certain.’ 

But where to go next was the 
question. To abandon his present 
quarters at once was a plain neccs- 
sity. It was pretty clear that when 
he had denuded himself of every- 
thing (even down to those small 
possessions which Gilbert had prized 
in their time as much as most folks) 
he would not have more than twenty 
pounds left in his pocket. He said 
as much now, as he sat turning the 
matter over in his mind, with a 
gloomy face, until the Sergeant 
broke in, 

‘Twenty pound aint much, but 
it’s a handy sum. Put to that a 
hundred and nine pounds odd as 
I’ve got laid by in the savings-bank, 
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and things don’t look so bad. A 
little ready money gives a man time 
to look about him like, and ready 
money being at hand, things might 
be worse.’ 

The Sergeant was evidently feel- 
ing his way to his object. He spoke 
with obvious care and deliberation, 
and carefully watched the effect of 
his words. 

‘Yes, ready money and manage- 
ment will make a little go a long 
way,’ he resumed, ‘ which men like 
me soon learn, though not to be 
expected from you. What I was 
going to propose (though open to 
objections, I don’t see what better 
offers, or if otherwise to your mind, 
no harm done in putting it afore 
you) was that you should take up 
your quarters fora time in Meggett’s 
Gardens.’ 

‘Meggett’s Gardens?’ 
Gilbert. 

‘Yes, ’Ampstead Road way. 
They’re respectable folks is Mr. and 
Mrs. Flue. I’ve known them now 
going on two years, and found them 
such. They’d be glad to let their best 
floor for fifteen shillings a week, 
which has a decent room with a sofy 
in it and a looking-glass, and such 
like. Until things take a turn, sir, 
I don’t see that you could do better.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Gilbert, after so long a 
pause that the Sergeant thought he 
had not heard his last words. ‘ Meg- 
gett’s Gardens be it. We'll move 
there on Monday.’ So the matter 
was decided. 

The interim was employed in 
effecting the necessary arrange- 
ments. Friday night came, and 
Gilbert sat, between nine and ten, 
smoking a solitary cigar in his dis- 
mantled rooms, with boxes and 
packages, and the litter of a removal 
around him. The Sergeant had gone 
on to Meggett’s Gardens, and Gil- 
bert sat alone in the twilight, think- 
ing over the night when he first 
entered those rooms, fresh from the 
upholsterer’s hands, and a gay party 
had supped with him by way of 
inauguration. His mind had found 
a little relief the last few minutes, 
from these and other such reflec- 
tions, in a calculation as to the 
actual value of the Madonna on the 
wall before him, judging from the 
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very opposite prices at which he 
had bought and sold that chef- 
Veuvre within a period of one and 
twenty days. He was arriving at 
some conclusions, not at all flatter- 
ing to his connoisseurship, when the 
door opened and two gentlemen 
walked in. He had not heard them 
enter the house. 

‘We've been refused admittance 
so persistently all the week, that 
we've taken the liberty of forcing 
an entrance. How do you do, 
Rugge?’ 

It was Benlomond who spoke. 
He and Jack Harlixstowe stood be- 
fore him. Gilbert had not seen 
either of them since they parted at 
the dinner table at Richmond. Hap- 
pily it was dusk, and the sudden 
flush that dyed his face was hidden 
from the men before him. 

‘I have been inclined to give that 
superfine valet of yours a kicking,’ 
said Jack, talking very fast to cover 
his own embarrassment, as he shook 
hands with Gilbert. ‘One would 
think you were a veiled prophet 
and not to be seen off your guard, 
or had got the plague, from the 
way in which he has defended the 
approaches all the week. Did you 
get my letter? 

‘I did, and thanked you for it, 
though I didn’t reply,’ said Gilbert, 
coldly. 

He had received a few lines from 
Jack, written with much delicacy 
and good feeling. Harlixstowe’s 
position was very embarrassing. He 
did not in his heart altogether dis- 
approve of his sister’s conduct; but 
he thoroughly sympathised with his 
friend in his accumulated misfor- 
tunes, and was too honourable and 
true a gentleman to think of turn- 
ing his back upon him just now. 
Benlomond, too, had come in the 
very best spirit. The news of their 
friend’s downfall had been in all 
mouths for the last fortnight. It 
had been discussed at half a dozen 
dinner tables at which they had been 
present. Some had blamed, some 
pitied, and a few ridiculed the ‘ un- 
fortunate fellow.’ But these two 
men had always abstained from one 
word that could cast censure or con- 
tempt on their old acquaintance, 
and had tried to fight his battles in 
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his absence. Benlomond took the 
philosophic view of things—declared 
himself a democrat and a believer 
in natural equality, and enunciated 
many of the startling paradoxies he 
delighted in. Harlixstowe took the 
good-natured, humane view of the 
matter—the view that a fine, florid- 
faced fellow, six feet high, with good 
health, temper, and appetite, was 
pretty sure to take. It was well 
there were some persons who would 
say a geod word for our hero; there 
were plenty of folks ready to sneer 
and calumniate just now. But Gil- 
bert was scarcely prepared to meet 
his friends’ advances to-night. He 
would have preferred being left 
alone—to that solitude and isolation 
to which he felt himself henceforth 
doomed, 

‘I don’t know whether you can 
find seats,’ he said, looking round 
about him on the boxes and 
packages that strewed the room. 
‘i’m in the midst ofan exodus, and 
have got my household goods about 
me, you see, ready for flight.’ 

‘ Where to?’ asked Jack, seating 
himself on a pile of books, while 
Benlomond took an empty packing- 
case. 

‘ Meggett’s Gardens, if you know 
the locality.’ 

‘Can’t say I do. 
though.’ 

‘Which is more than it looks. It 
seemed to me as brown and frowsy 
a little street as ever I saw—on a 
first acquaintance.’ 

‘Why go there then ?’ asked Jack. 

‘Because it’s the only place I 
have to turn into at present, said 
Gilbert, with a short laugh. ‘It’s 
where my father has been lodging 
you know.’ 

If it had been lighter, they would 
have seen the sudden contraction of 
his brows as he spoke. The other 
two were silent fora minute. Then 
Benlomond said, 

‘But, my dear fellow, you surely 
are not thinking of rushing into 
such extremes as this? There are 
fifty places where you might take 
up your quarters for a time— 
amongst friends, I mean.’ 

‘And fifty reasons against my 
accepting any one of them,’ replied 
Gilbert, laying down his cigar, 
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hands in his 


his 


and putting 
pockets. 

‘I think, Rugge, you—you know 
well enough that if I can be of any 
service to you in the matter of——’ 
began Harlixstowe, hesitatingly. 

Gilbert knew what was coming, 
and stopped him at once. 

‘Thank you, Jack. There’s no 
one I would more readily borrow 
money of than yourself; but at pre- 
sent [’m not in want of it. When 
the last guinea’s gone, I shan’t for- 
get your offer.’ 

Finding this’ his mood, «they 
branched off into other subjects. 
But it was hard work to know what 
to talk about. If they discussed 
their old friends, their old occupa- 
tions, and the life of yesterday, the 
topic was scarcely likely to harmo- 
nize with Gilbert’s present frame of 
mind. ‘They could not allude to 
their last meeting very well, unless 
Gilbert led the way to it—nor dis- 
cuss his future prospects as long as 
he preserved this demeanour. So 
they kept to generalities, and talked 
uneasily of the weather, politics, &c., 
for the next quarter of an hour. 

‘You don’t offer me a cigar, 
Rugge. I’m going to help myself,’ 
said Benlomond, rising and taking 
one from the box on the mantel- 
piece. ‘Did you read the debate on 
the Maynooth grant last night ? The 
last pitched battle of the session, I 
suppose.’ 

For a few minutes they talked 
of public matters; but even there, 
there were shoals and _ breakers 
ahead. Jack made some allusion to 
the approaching general election, 
and naturally their thoughts turned 
towards the borough of Gareham 
and its purposed representative. So 
entirely had the events of the last 
three weeks changed the circum- 
stances under which their inter- 
course had been hitherto held, that 
it was difficult to touch on any topic 
which did not present embarrass- 
ments of some kind or other. The 
conversation was forced, and soon 
flagged. Gilbert made no efforts to 
keep it up; his guests saw it, and 
rose to take their leave. They had 
come with the best intentions, but 
they had failed to do anything but 
embarrass all parties. 
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‘Better leave him alone for a 
time. We'll hunt him up again 
shortly,’ said Benlomond to Harlix- 
stowe’s, as they walked away. ‘A 
horrid position for a fellow to be 
placed in, isn’t it? When are you 
going off to the moors?” 

But Jack couldn’t change the 
topic so readily. He was really and 
truly troubled at his friend’s mis- 
fortunes. He scarcely spoke all the 
way back to his club. 

It was at the close of the follow- 
ing day—a hot sultry day in August 
—that the migration to Meggett’s 
Gardens was effected. The Sergeant, 
along with the luggage, went on 
some hours in advance, to prepare 
for his son’s arrival. Gilbert re- 
solved to walk over in the evening. 

Mrs. Flue and her household 
were in a state of high excitement, 
and had been for the last week. 
Recent events had confirmed all 
Mrs. Flue’s instinctive forebodings. 
Her old presentiments were right 
after all. ‘There was romance in 
her lodger’s history. ‘Didn’t she 
always say a mystery lay hidden in 
that man’s bosom?’ she asked 
triumphantly of Mr. Flue. 

Her reputation for discernment 
and a knowledge of human nature 
stood established for the rest of her 
days. But even in her most ima- 
ginative moods, when haunted with 
those mysterious foreshadowings 
alluded to, she had never foreseen 
such a romantic, surprising, alto- 
gether delightful and soul thrilling 
dénouement as this. It was a real 
positive ‘Romance in high life, 
brought to ber own doors — the 
climax of a novel wrought out 
visibly before her own eyes. And 
all so entirely in accordance with 
the canons of art. There had been 
a ‘secret marriage ;’ somebody had 
‘turned out’ to be somebody else’s 
son; and everybody was in the most 
orthodox state of confusion and dis- 
comfort: only unluckily the ‘ turn- 
ing out’ had been rather in the 
wrong direction. The hero of the 
story was no ‘ prince in disguise,’ as 
he ought to have been, but a mere 
sergeant’s son, who rather cut the 
part of the jackdaw in the fable. 
But that did not much affect Mrs. 
Flue’s sympathies after all. The 
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glory that was lost by the son had 
been acquired by the father. The 
Sergeant stood quite in a new light 
in the good lady’s eyes. 

‘To any one but you, my drorin- 
room floor would be eighteen shill- 
ings a week,’ said Mrs. Flue to the 
Sergeant, when holding a consulta- 
tion on that point; ‘but being as 
you are, a friend of the family, and 
feelin’ as I do for them whose hopes 
are blighted, but whose comforts 
it will be my pride to study, I shall 
be happy to take fifteen—boot-clean- 
ing not included, nor fires, in 
course. And from that moment 
Mrs. Flue threw herself into the 
situation, heart and soul, and de- 
voted herself to the cause of fallen 
greatness, with the ardour of a 
romantic, though slatternly mind. 

Thus it came about, that when 
Saturday evening arrived, the ex- 
citement of Mrs. Flue’s household 
had communicated itself to the 
neighbourhood generally. All sorts 
of rumours had been afloat in 
Meggett’s Gardens the last few 
days. It had been reported that 
Mrs. Flue’s lodger had come into a 
large fortune—that he had turned out 
to be a general in disguise—that he 
was nearly related to a young lord, 
who had claimed him as a kinsman 
as he was riding in Hyde Park, &e. 
&e.; for Mrs. Flue’s mysterious 
hints, sighs, and head-shakings, had 
produced a powerful effect on the 
imagination of Meggett’s Gardens. 

Consequently, when the Sergeant 
came up ina hackney coach with the 
luggage, a thrill of excitement ran 
through the whole street. Heads ap- 
peared at windows and on door-steps 
—blinds were furtively raised, and 
a knot of small boys about the door 
set up a cheer. Even old Mr. 
Thwacker, the proprietor of the 
‘Commercial Academy’ over the 
way, who was generally reported to 
be drunk on a Saturday evening, 
and was much harassed by crackers, 
runaway knocks, and musical per- 
formances from his pupils on those 
occasions, was seen to peer over the 
blind with a pipe in his hand and a 
face of fiery curiosity. But when 
no one but the Sergeant alighted 
from the vehicle, and he with a 
grave and somewhat depressed air, 
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public curiosity subsided again ; 
though there was a run on news- 
papers, tobacco, and: light literature, 
for the rest of the evening, that 
kept Mrs. Flue’s shop in a state of 
unusual activity. 

It was to this locality that Gilbert 
turned his steps in the August 
twilight. 

Never very fragrant at any time, 
Meggett’s Gardens were particularly 
unrefreshing in a hot evening in the 
dog-days. It was Saturday night, 
moreover, and the mean and un- 
poetic details of the neighbourhood 
were strongly brought out in con- 
trast with the quarter Gilbert had 
just quitted. The Hampstead Road 
was busy and bright as at noonday. 
Stalls of fruit and vegetables lined 
the roadway; butchers were vocife- 
rating their ‘buy, buy; anxious 
housewives critically handling joints 
of meat, with an eye to the Sunday 
dinner; rough labourers buying 


jerseys and smart waistcoats at the 
clothes-shops; steady workmen re- 
turning home, investing odd pence 
in a toy for the children, or a piece 
of smart crockery for the ‘ missus ;’ 


and idle ones hanging about the 
doors of the public-house at the 
corner. As Gilbert turned it, and 
found himself in Meggett’s Gardens, 
he was half tempted to return on 
his steps, run down into Lincoln- 
shire and do homage to that newly- 
risen sun—Mrs. Doomsley. But 
of course he didn’t. 

He walked backwards and _ for- 
wards before Mrs. Flue’s shop, 
instead, looked up at the house from 
over the way, and inspected its 
meagreness; took note of the pre- 
paration that had been made within 
—the white curtains to the ‘ drorin- 
room’ windows—the pots of fuschia 
on the little balcony, &c., and then, 
when no one was near, and he 
thought himself unobserved, crossed 
the road and knocked at the side 
door. He was admitted by the 
Sergeant, lurking in wait for his 
arrival, and ascended the stairs, 
conscious of the eyes of Mrs. Flue 
and Jemima Jupp fixed on him 
from their respective hiding places 
on the way. 

‘What do you think of it, sir?’ 
said the Sergeant, holding a candle 
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aloft, for the better inspection of the 
apartment. 

To tell the truth, the Sergeant 
was rather proud of the little room. 
He had been labouring away with 
paper and paint, c&c., all the week, 
and had even introduced one or 
two articles of furniture from -a 
second-hand shop in the Hampstead 
Road—to say nothing of the white 
curtains, the bunch of sweet stocks, 
and the portrait of Sir Hugh Gough 
over the fire-place. 

But Gilbert did not say what he 
thought of it. It looked to him a 
cramped-up, vulgar, hideous little 
chamber, and his spirit sank within 
him at the thought that it was this 
place that, for some time to come, 
he must call ‘ home.’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SEVEN LETTERS. 


1. From Gabrielle Hurst to Mary 
Sherlock. 
The Rectory, Skegsthorpe, 
September. 

For the last time, dear Mary, I 
put the old familiar heading to the 
paper, for the last time sit down in 
my little room to write you one of 
those selfish, querulous epistles of 
which you have had so many of 
late. To-morrow I leave Skegs- 
thorpe, and turn my face towards a 
new home—whether it will be a 
home in other than words, I know 
not. Yonder, above the trees, I can 
see the flag-staff at the Sands, and 
nearer at hgnd peers our little 
church above the shrubberies; my 
heart saddens when I think they 
are last looks I am taking. I can 
see a bit of blue sunny water yon- 
der, and a heavy collier, making 
slow way against the wind, and I 
know the very spot where your 
house lies behind the sea-bank, 
and I fancy I can see your aunt 
knitting at the parlour-window this 
sunny afternoon, and that I hear 
the sea murmuring pleasantly on 
the shore. And then I recall the old 
times and the pleasant evenings we 
have all spent together in bygone 
days, before we grew worldly and 
our troubles came upon us, and 
my eyes fill with tears. Forgive 
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me for this egotism, Mary. If I 
couldn’t open out my heart to you, 
I should indeed be sad and lonely. 
But you seek and encourage these 
confidences from your friend, and I 
need not ask you to bear with her. 

In some ways my sorrows are 
fresh as ever. Those self-reproaches 
I have told you of will recur to me. 
He last spoke to me in anger, and 
I sometimes feel that the agitation 
of that night hastened his end. I 
have known so few ties of family, 
that I can ill afford to lose any who 
are dear to me: my grandfather’s 
death seems every day tc leave a 
greater blank behind it. Then, 
those other sorrows, that I share 
with my cousin, seem rather to 
grow than diminish with dwelling 
on them. I do not mean the loss 
of property (though that is a very 
positive and sensible source of 
trouble), but those sad disclosures 
that affect the honour both of the 
dead and the living. Oh, Mary, 
think what it must be for Gilbert 
—so proud—so sensitive—so in- 
fluenced by the world’s opinion— 
think what it must be for him to 
stand in the position he now stands! 
Think what he must have suf- 
fered of late, and pity him, as 
you must and will. His letters 
since he went to live with his 
father in their humble lodgings 
are distressing. Sometimes he 
writes in an unnaturally gay and 
hopeful strain, at others in the 
bitterest and gloomiest spirit. Is 
it to be wondered at? Did ever 
life promise more fairly than his 
a few weeks back? Was there ever 
amore sudden and terrible reverse 
of fortune? And then to find that 
where he had the best right to 
look for sympathy, he met with 
only—but I cannot think, much less 
write, with calmness on this sub- 
ject. Every woman with a spark 
of right feeling about her must 
condemn Miss Harlixstowe’s heart- 
less conduct. So it seems to me, 
at least. I have no need to ask 
you your views of it. 

I have been bidding good-bye to 
old faces and old scenes to-day, 
and my thoughts wander back to 
myself. It costs me much to leave 
these poor folks, for whom I would 
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have gladly done more if I could, 
but who seem to have a grateful 
sense of the little I have done for 
them. I did not think I had 
earned so sure a place in their 
hearts. Many of my strongest oppo- 
nents seem to have turned my 
friends. Thomas Stunt told me to- 
day that he should ‘send the bairns 
to school reg’lar’ when I was gone, 
if it would please me; and old Flint, 
the beer-shop keeper, who used to 
boast of having never set foot in 
church for five-and-thirty years, 
walked in last Sunday, and sat just 
where I could see him all the time. 
I confess he was asleep nearly all 
the sermon; but the intention was 
good, though he did try to impress 
upon me, as we came out, that he 
had no other motive in coming 
than to hear what ‘the new parson 
was like.’ 

I have already told you that the 
living of Skegsthorpe is in my 
aunt’s gift, and I have given you 
some idea of the work that has 
devolved upon me in consequence. 
After corresponding (as my aunt’s 
secretary) with many clergymen of 
her acquaintance—writing letters to 
the Bishop—holding controversies 
with curates and incumbents on all 
sorts of doctrinal points for weeks 
past, we have at last found a gen- 
tleman who comes up to my aunt’s 
standard. He is the third who has 
been down here ‘ on approval.’ 

Oh, Mary, they have been such 
ordeals to go through! When Sun- 
day comes, my aunt sits in judg- 
ment on the unfortunate gentlemen, 
like a sort of female Solomon, or a 
Council of Trent in petticoats, and 
then she does draw such strange 
deductions from their sermons. 
Sometimes, when I have thought 
we have heard a very nice suitable 
one, she has shaken her head and 
said it was not a ‘ gospel discourse,’ 
or it was preaching ‘ comfortable 
things;’ and sometimes, when i 
thought I had been listening to 
very safe sort of eloquence, she has 
discovered a ‘leaning to Rome,’ or 
too great faith in ‘works; and 
again, when I could see nothing 
but a Christian tolerance in the 
preacher’s remarks, she has come 
away condemning his laxity, and 
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stating her fears that he was still 
‘dark.’ Inever thought there were 
so many good people all in the 
wrong as there seem to be. 

But the gentleman upon whom 
my aunt’s choice has fallen seems a 
very worthy, active-minded man. 
He held a curacy near Blackheath, 
and used to attend my aunt’s mis- 
sionary and other meetings at Pat- 
mos House. He is not at all like 
Dr. Mildmay, or, indeed, any of the 
clergymen I know. 

It was very awkward the night of 
his arrival. I mistook him for the 
draper’s assistant from Gareham, 
and thought he had come over 
about the bill. I did not find out 
my mistake until I had told him we 
had found our mourning satisfac- 
tory, and thought it would wear 
well. My aunt was very angry. 
Of course I was dreadfully sorry. 
He really seems a very anxious- 
minded person, and I hope will 
succeed in carrying out those great 
changes here my aunt expects of 
him. She places much faith in his 
pulpit abilities, though I don’t 
think she quite understands the in- 
difference of our Skegsthorpe con- 
gregation to eloquence, or makes 
allowances for—but time will show. 
Iam sure no one will more rejoice 
in Mr. Baker’s success than I. He 
appears to be very full of energy, 
and has already walked over the 
parish, and quarrelled (I am sorry 
to say) with Job Turler about the 
hymns and the singing. 

I have fully understood the mo- 
tives that have kept your family 
away from the Rectory; but I was 
delighted when Miss Laurinda 
called yesterday to bid me good- 
bye. She looks thinner than ever. 
I don’t think Lincolnshire agrees 
with her. I need not tell you how 
kind and affectionate was her man- 
ner towards me, nor that, whenever 
business brings the Lieutenant to 
the Rectory, he is always cordial as 
of old. Whatever circumstances 
have done, or may hereafter do, to 
put restraint amongst us, I know 
that I have good friends amongst 
all who bear your name. At this 
moment this thought is a great 
comfort to your loving friend, 

GABRIELLE Hurst. 
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Tm ‘afraid my aunt is not very 
liberal in money matters. She 
drove rather a hard bargain, I 
thought, with Mr. Baker, the new 
incumbent, abouf the fixtures, &c., 
though, of course, as she is patroness, 
he did not resist. The servants, too, 
all went away very discontented. 
Mrs. Morse received a_ trifling 
present; but no one else, I regret 
to say, has been pensioned or re- 
ceived any gift, save a testament, 
which was given to each person 
with their wages. This has dis- 
tressed me very much. 


2. Krom Mary Sherlo ‘ke to Gabrielle 
lurst. 


Cairn-Gorm House, Kensington, 


Dear Gabrielle—The oftener you 
send me such ‘selfish, querulous’ 
letters as your last, the better. 
Every detail of your life is of strong 
interest to me. I have been with 
you so much in spirit, of late, that I 
seem to be leading a sort of double 
existence—a bodily and visible one 
here amongst back-boards and 
classes, and much bread-and-butter 
—a spiritual and unseen one along 
with my absent and suffering friends. 
I should be a very strange sort of 
person if I were not often thinking 
of you just now. Tell me all you 
can in your next letters about 
Patmos House and its inmates. My 
curiosity is insatiable. 

Those self-reproaches of which 
you speak are common, I believe, 
to all who have lost dear friends. 
But never were they less deserved 
than in your case. I know all that 
transpired that night. As he passed 
through London to join his ship, I 
saw Martin and heard from him 
what had passed between you. 
Dissmiss all self-tortures of the sort. 
You were ready, as you have been 
all your life, to hold your grand- 
father’s happiness and comfort be- 
fore all other considerations. This 
mood will pass. 

It is a half-holiday, and I have 
stolen off to my own room, locked 
my door, and got you all to myself. 
I am going to cover sheets and 
sheets of paper, and write myself 
out. 

Everything is going on at Cairn- 
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Gorm House in its usual placid and 
decorous fashion. Study hours, 
walking hours, recreation hours, 
make up the round of the inevitable 
twenty-four of boarding-school life. 
T feel vastly like an automaton, at 
times, and often wish somebody 
vould lose the key that winds me 
up. Oh, you can’t think what it is 
to have to feign a lively interest 
in—John of Gaunt, say, or Margaret 
of Anjou, when you know all about 
them (all that school books can tell 
you), as well as though they were 
your own uncle and aunt. Imagine 
what it is to have to get up en- 
thusiasm about ‘ The Bill of Rights, 
or ‘The Pragmatic Sanction,’ when 
your class is looking bored to death, 
and you yourself feeling very like ¢ 
chattering parrot, prating over its 
old formula, with a bad headache. 
Sometimes I get very weary of all 
this. Dreadful temptations come 
across me to ‘fright the propriety’ 
of our schoolroom by an Indian 
war-whoop; and I have been seized, 
before now, with insane longings to 
snatch the dancing-master’s wig off 
his head, and execute a pas seul in 
the middle of the floor, in the midst 
of the ‘ deportment’ lesson. But I 
curb these wicked impulses, and 
give myself an extra course of Latin 
and mathematics in my own room, 
when I feel the fit coming on. By 
the way, those same studies are 
bearing unexpected fruit. Some of 
the elder girls (emulous, perhaps, 
of the fame of Lady Jane Grey, 
Zenobia, &c.) are anxious ‘ to rove 
the field’ of classic literature. I 
have undertaken to conduct the 
enterprise in its first stages; and, 
by way of preliminary, am sharpen- 
ing their wits on the Latin 
grammar. 

I have hitherto refrained from 
telling you of a certain visit I paid 
to Park-lane, a few weeks ago. It 
was about the very time when those 
disclosures that have given you all 
such pain came out, though I was 
quite unaware of what had happened 
at the time. 

I was shown into the morning- 
room, on arriving, and there found 
Lady Grampian and her niece—the 
former netting in her easy-chair— 
the latter painting near the window. 
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I immediately perceived, from Lady 
Grampian’s manner, that something 
was amiss. She was kind, as she 
always is, but her manner was con- 
strained and formal. She glanced 
uneasily at her niece many times in 
the course of our conversation; but, 
beyond a bow and a few words on 
my entering, Miss Harlixstowe took 
no notice of my presence, and went 
on with her painting. She looked 
exceedingly pale—statue-like, in- 
deed, with her white face brought 
out strongly against the back- 
ground of purple curtain behind 
her. The classic head she was 
copying had no severer lines than 
those about her mouth. It ap- 
peared, from what Lady Grampian 
said, that Miss Harlixstowe had 
been to a great many routs and 
parties of late, and I at first at- 
tributed the look of fatigue on her 
face to that cause. But when I got 
up to take leave, Lady Grampian 
carried me off to her own room, 
and there told me that the engage- 
ment between her niece and Mr. 
Rugge was broken off, and related 
the circumstances that had caused 
the rupture. On the spur of the 
moment, I said something more 
honest than polite, I fear. ‘Of 
course, Mr. Rugge’s friends will re- 
gard ,this matter from their own 
point of view, we from ours. The 
marriage was simply impossible, 
Miss Sherlock,’ said Lady G., with 
the air of an empress. But I for- 
gave her ladyship every hard speech 
that followed, and all the quite un- 
tenable propositions she laid down, 
when she burst into tears (as she 
did at last), and declared she pitied 
Mr. Rugge from the bottom of her 
heart, and never felt so sorry about 
anything in her life as she had 
done about this matter. ‘I could 
never forgive my niece, if it were 
simply a question of fortune, said 
Lady Grampian; ‘ but it is not, Miss 
Sherlock. Edith’s ideas on these 
points are those of her family—born 
in her, so to speak, and she could 
not act otherwise than she has done.’ 

Then Lady Grampian proceeded 
to tell me that they were leaving 
Town immediately ; that Miss Har- 
lixstowe was out of health, though 
appearing every night in society, 
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and that they were going off to 
Dundrun Castle, to see what moun- 
tain air would do for her. I retired, 
metaphorically shaking the dust off 
my feet against them on the thresh- 
old, and mentally abjuring all 
further connexion with the British 
aristocracy. 

Oh, Gabrielle, why should I try 
to write lightly or livelily on this 
sad subject? Except that our 
laughter and tears lie very close 
together, and often the one will 
counterfeit the other, I know not 
why I should ape mirth. That I 
think over all that has happened 
twenty times a day—that I picture 
that scene at Richmond, morning, 
noon, and night—that I feel the 
truest sympathy for Mr. Rugge 
—you must surely know, if you have 
known, or ever will know, me. I 
ean only act that small part in your 
trials (but a friend’s part) of feeling 
for you both, and praying that your 
troubles may find happier issue one 
day. 

I can write no more to-night. 
My threat is sooner fulfilled than I 
thought for. I am ‘written out.’ 
Rest assured of the constant affection 
of, 

Your loving friend, 
Mary. 


3. From Miss Harlixstowe to Lady 
Stella Nox. 


Dundrun Castle, 


Dear Lady Stella,—Your amusing 
epistles would be doubly so to me, 
if they were not evidently written 
under some mistaken assumption 
that my spirits require much cheer- 
ing just now, and that my health is 
in a low way. If you had seen the 
breakfast I ate this morning, you 
would at once discard any such idea. 
The ‘nimble air’ of these northern 
hills gives one a most unromantic 
appetite, and quite takes away that 
interesting character of ‘ the forlorn 
one, ‘the heart-broken,’ &c., that 
my friends seem anxious to invest 
me with. Pray do not go out of 
your way ‘to enter into my feel- 
ings,’ or to offer me those amiable 
condolences appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Between ourselves, we 
women of the world know quite 
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well that ‘broken hearts’ are no 
longer in fashion—that undying 
affection, excessive susceptibility 
&e., are awkward, embarrassing, 
and of exceeding mauvais govt. Not 
being troubled with hearts our- 
selves, it is an impertinence to 
lay claim to equal consideration 
with the amiable creatures who 
carry those incommodities about 
with them. Pray treat me with 
proper candour. I have discarded 
the man I ought to have married, 
because he had neither money nor 
birth—that is the simple English of 
the matter. Of course my friends 
applaud, and my conscience ap- 
proves. Society is mollified, and 
the righteous laws by which we 
live are vindicated and upheld. 
What more could heart of man 
desire? You see I am an apter 
pupil than you thought for, and do 
not bring discredit on my teaching 
in the hour of trial. 

We have had a house full of 
guests ever since we came here, and 
my aunt does her very best to render 
things lively. With that view we 
have been entertaining Scotch 
cousins by the dozen—had half 
the clan Grampian on our hands. 
Since the Earl came down to his 
shooting-lodge, Glen-Norval (only 
three miles off), we have been inun- 
dated by the annual influx of deer- 
stalkers and sportsmen. Men in 
leggings and all sorts of incompre- 
hensible costumes invade us at all 
hours of the day. Luncheons on 
the mountains (weather permitting), 
sketching parties to the Falls, dances 
in the evening, make up the round 
of our day’s work, and leave small 
leisure for those melancholy brood- 
ings or hours of solitary retirement 
which you seem to fancy my soul 
is thirsting after. 

I can’t answer those inquiries you 
maké respecting your old admirer, 
Captain Hunswood. I only know 
that we have seen nothing of him 
lately, and that he is at Birsthorpe 
with his uncle, Sir George, who still 
continues to linger. I believe papa 
exonerates him from blame, since he 
heard from his lips the share he 
took in that dévoilement du mystére, 
as you call it. His sense of honour 
was outraged, it appears, by what 
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he believed (though quite errone- 
ously) to be an attempt at fraud. 
He was exasperated and led into 
indiscretion. Such, at least, is the 
account that reaches my ears. But 
[ really don’t trouble myself much 
about the ‘why and wherefore’ of 
it all. The facts are there. Let 
those who will, dabble in them and 
glut themselves with scandal. What 
would become of a London season if 
there were not some delicious bit of 
scandal of the sort brought to light 
—some victim or other cast into the 
arena for the delectation of the criti- 

cal onlookers in the amphitheatre ? 
We leave here in October for Har- 
lixstowe. ‘Thence, after Christmas, 
to Paris, Rome, Naples—Diew sait 
o&#—anywhere but London, which I 
abjure till—till the middle of next 
season, when you will compliment 
meas usual on my good looks, good 
spirits, and (I am sure) on my geo! 
sense. With best thanks for the 
charming selection of music you 
sent me (you divined my tastes 
precisely —I have sung myself 
hoarse already) and for all that 

good advice you bestow upon me, 

I am, dear Lady Stella, 
gratefully yours, 
Epituy HARLIXSTOWE. 


4. I'rom Miss Havlixstowe to Mrs. 
Catharine Shaw, former nurse and 
present housekeeper at Harlixstowe, 


Dear Nursey,—I am so glad you 
like the brown silk and the Paisley 
shawl. I hope the work-table we 
sent from town stands conveniently 
in the window of your sanctum. I 
am pleased to hear you walk down 
to the schools occasionally, and that 
you did not forget to celebrate my 
birthday by a /cte for the children. 
Pray don’t let Anderson cut down 
any more of the roses about the east 
windows, nor touch a leaf of the ivy 
on the gateway. My losses in the 
aviary are quite compensated for by 
your gains in the poultry-yard. 
What a prosperous feathered family 
you have! We shall be down at 
Harlixstowe for Christmas and keep 
high revels this year. 

I am very tired to-night; but one 
word more. Don't let your good, 
honest heart, dear Nursey, be 
troubled about me or my health: 
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I was never stronger or better than 
now. Dont write to me in that 
tender vein any more. Your solici- 
tude pains and rebukes me. You 
don’t know your nursling after all 
these years it seems. She can dance 
at nights, and ride and climb hills 
all day, though the wedding clothes 
your fingcrs were at work on but 
the other day are now laid by, and 
the wedding day itself come and 
gone again, and she unwedded. 

I know you always liked him— 
that you saw in him what others’ 
eyes could not always see; and you 
were right, dear Nursey. He was 
worthy of your liking. I hear no 
praises of him now, but rather ridi- 
cule, or a scornful pity, as bad or 
worse; but don’t change your note, 
my good old friend, like these mock- 
ing birds about me. Think of him 
as you always knew him, asyou last 
saw him—that day when we had tea 
with you in your little room at 
Harlixstowe. But never fancy my 
heart is breaking, dear Nursey. 
(Ah! it’s a much tougher one than 
thine.) Never dream that I am 
pining away or losing my health. 
Remember this was all my own 
doing—that I willed it, and would 
have it so. Waste no sympathy nor 
regrets upon me. Even if I felt 
What you in your tender womanli- 
ness think I feel, remember that the 
sorrow would be of my own procur- 
ing. But I feel nothing of the sort. 
To some women God gives brave, 
tender hearts, and a love that can 
dare and endure ; to others, feeble, 
cowardly ones, incapable of any 
self-sacrifice. But then these latter 
find their compensations somewhere, 
I suppose. 

Alas! we ‘can’t have it all ways,’ 
as you used to tell me in the nur- 
sery, when the question of dolls, 
wooden and wax, was under discus- 
sion. If we will have the pretty 
blue-eyed, fair-haired darlings to 
play with, we can’t expect them to 
wear like the dear old wooden 
Peggies, that would bearany amount 
of beating and rough usage. And 
if bent on ‘looking pretty’ before 
company, one must go through the 
necessary washing and hair-curling 
tortures before hand. We can’t 
both be ‘ladies of fashion’ and sim- 
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ple folks who marry for love, can 
we, Nursey ? 

Good night, my kind old friend, 
and don’t distress yourself about me 
any more. 

EpItTu. 


5. From Mrs. Doomsley to Gilbert 
Rugge. 
Patmos House, Blackheath. 

My dear Gilbert,—I regret that 
you should have thought fit to quit 
the Rectory in the unceremonious 
way in which you did on the receipt 
of that painful intellige nee from a 
quarter that shall be nameless. It 
might have been better, perhaps, to 
have allowed me an opportunity of 
condoling with you, and offering that 
advice which would have been at 
your service. But, since then, your 
cousin has informed me of the siame- 
ful treatment you have met with in 
a certain quarter—treatment though, 
which I confess I was not unpre- 
pared for. Without knowing the 
lady personally, my knowledge of 
the world (especially that frivolous 
world to which she belongs) led me 
to foresee such termination to your 
engagement. Such trials as these 
should teach us not to place our 
affections on earthly idols, or join 
ourselves to the children of Mam- 
mon. But I spare you further 
allusion to so painful a subject, 
trusting that this trial has not been 
sent in vain, and that the allure- 
ments and fascinations of that world 
to which you, for a time, be- 
longed, may now appear to you in 
their right light. Yes, my dear 
nephew, henceforth you will better 
understand the dangers of undue 
elevation, and of quitting the 
station to which by circumstances 
we belong. But, perhaps, I touch 
on a subject where blame ‘is more 
due to others than yourself. Let 
us hope the lessons of the past will 
not be lost upon you. 

We returned home three weeks 
ago, after seeing dear Mr. Baker 
installed in his new duties. He is 
a sweet Christian, and I look for 
blessed results from his ministra- 
tions in that long-neglected field. 

Theophilus and I have talked 
over your affairs very anxiously. 
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We desire to do for you what our 
position requires. After earnest con- 
sideration, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is an opening 
for you in the house of business at 
Thames-street, at the present time. 
Young Jones (Mr. Dangerfield’s 
nephew), who went into the office 
on leaving school at Easter, has 
gone out again for the army—not 
liking the business. There is con- 
sequently a vacant desk just now, 
which I am commissioned to offer 
to you. Being a junior clerkship, 
the salary is not very large—sixty- 
five pounds the first year; but of 
course it will increase, and in a 
large house like that of Doomsley 
and Dangerfield, there are frequent 
promotions. 

But perhaps you will come over 
and discuss the matter with your 
uncle. Why do you keep aloof 
from us? This is hardly the spirit 
in which your trials should be met. 

Believe me, nevertheless, 

Your affectionate aunt, 
CLARISSA DOooMSLEY. 

My husband, with his usual gene- 
rosity, begs me to add that the 
salary shall start at seventy pounds 
in your case. I cannot offer you 
accommodation here with my larg 
family, and Gabrielle occupying an 
extra room, but I know of some 
very clean and comfortable lodgings 
in the neighbourhood of the office— 
which Mr. Doomsley would take for 
you, and pay the first quarter’s 
rent. I understand you are staying 
with your father at Samuel Flue’s— 
a messenger in our house. 


6. From John Harlixstowe to Gilbert 
Rugge. 
Harlixstowe. 


Dear Rugge—I don’t know 
whether it’s ‘the thing’ for me to 
be writing to you just now, or 
whether you'll thank me for what 
follows, but the fact is, I’m not able 
to dismiss you and your affairs from 
my mind quite so readily as you 
seem to wish. Your melancholy 
phiz, that night we last looked in 
upon you in Green-street, haunts 
me confoundedly. Now don’t set 
me down as impertinent, meddle- 
some, or anything of that sort. Just 
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fancy our positions reversed, and 
you'll see I’m acting as you would 
do under those _ circumstances. 
Before leaving town, I took the 
liberty of placing a hundred pounds 
to your credit at Goldbarre Brothers. 
(’'m aware you don’t need cash at 
present, but there the money lies; 
and if you should want it, I’m sure 
you wont refuse me when I ask you 
to make use of it. 
Always yours sincerely, 

JOHN Davenport HARLIXSTOWE. 


/ 
Meggett’s Gardens, 
Dear Harlixstowe,—Without fan- 
eying our positions reversed, I can 
see how natural, and to be expected 
of you, is your conduct. I thank 
you very heartily. I don’t want 
money yet, but if the day comes 
when I do, I won't hesitate to be- 
come your debtor. 
Yours very truly, 
GILBERT RuGGE. 


CHAPTER XLYVII. 
AT MEGGETT’S GARDENS. 


Though that letter of five lines 
from Gilbert Rugge to his friend 
John Harlixstowe was written in 
that frank and cordial style, it was 
not conceived in such spirit. Fairly 
as he wrote, Gilbert inwardly re- 
solved that he would never touch a 
penny of the money placed at his 
disposal—that ‘the day when he 
would want it’ should not come. 
On the first impulse, he had written 
a letter absolutely declining Jack’s 
help, but second (and better) 
thoughts came to him, and prevented 
him hurting his friend’s feelings by 
a refusal. As for Mrs. Doomsley’s 
offer, he rejected that without hesi- 
tation, and in a style that was not 
likely to facilitate their future inter- 
course. 

At the present time Gilbert Rugge 
was in a proud morbid state of 
mind, that made him shrink from 
incurring even the shadow of obliga- 
tion. He had persuaded himself 
that his friends all intended to cast 
him off, and he resolved to be inde- 
pendent of them, and make his way, 
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unaided, in the world. He had very 
vague ideas as yet as to how that 
way was to be made, or as to which 
direction it lay in, but he was deter- 
mined to find it out for himself. He 
spent many an hour in speculations 
on this point, but for the most part 
with no very definite results. 

For it was no easy matter for a 
young man, brought up as Gilbert 
Rugge had been, and suddenly 
plunged into the position in which 
he now found himself, to choose a 
career, or say what he should turn 
his hand to. He had been fairly 
educated—knew as much as nineteen 
men out of twenty of his age and 
class do generally know ; but he had 
no special sorts of knowledge—had 
never turned his studies in any 
particular direction. He had plenty 
of general acquirements, but no 
marketable or productive ones. 
What he was to do for a living, 
however, was a question that must 
get itself answered before long, he 
discerned. 

He could not enter any of the 
learned professions without going 
through the necessary studies, in- 
volving a considerable outlay both 
of time and money. He could not 
go out into the street and seek 
manual employment, for he had 
neither the muscle nor the skill 
required. He occupied the anoma- 
lous position of a man who, with 
half-a-dozen acquirements at his 
fingers’ end, has not one which can 
earn him a dinner—a position by no 
means uncommon in these days. 
The only careers open to him seemed 
to be clerkships, tutorships, &c., and 
he determined to exhaust all means 
of finding such employment without 
having recourse to his friends. 

In making up his mind that he 
was henceforth to be entirely dropped 
and overlooked by his old acquaint- 
ances, Mr. Rugge was adopting one 
of those hasty judgments to which 
he was prone at this period of his 
life. It is true that the majority of 
the people he had latterly associated 
with, did intend so to drop and over- 
lock him. There were not wanting 
folks who regarded the recent dis- 
closures with great severity—who 
felt they had been deluded and en- 
trapped into making the acquaint- 
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ance under false pretences, and who 
considered themselves personally 
agerieved. There were others who 
pitied him enthusiastically, but 
seeing him down in the dirt, pre- 
ferred passing by ‘on the other side,’ 
and forgot all about him in amonth. 
There were others again (young 
men, mostly, these) who did not 
care twopence about Mr. Rugge’s 
antecedents—who thought him ‘a 
good sort of fellow,’ indeed, but who 
would not go out of their way to 
seek him up, now he had ‘ dropped 
out of their set.’ But there was a 
smaller and more select set of people 
who still thought of him regretfully 
at times, and would have helped him 
it they could. 

Amongst the latter was no less a 
personage than Angus, fifth Earl of 
Grampian, who from his castle in 
the Highlands wrote to Gilbert a 
short but kindly letter, desiring to 
know if there was any way in which 
his influence could be of use to him. 
But Mr. Rugge (wisely or not) de- 
clined the Earl’s good offices. He 
could accept no favours in that 
quarter, he told himself; which same 
decision caused the dowager Lady 
Grampian considerable annoyance 
(it was she, indeed, who had sug- 
gested the proposal to her nephew), 
and gave the Earl a poorer opinion 
of Mr. Rugge’s common sense than 
he had heretofore had. ‘Though 
men must follow their own whims 
in these matters, he remarked, phi- 
losophically, ‘ and one can’t dogma- 
tize where questions of feeling are 
involved.’ 

Again, there were not wanting 
one or two persons who wrote to ask 
Gilbert to stay at their houses about 
this time: notably, the father of the 
young ensign who cheered Gilbert in 
that mal-a-propos fashion at the 
Richmond dinner—an honourable 
and reverend dean, who lived in a 
cathedral close, and had a large 
family of handsome high-spirited 
sons and daughters. But Gilbert 
declined the invitation. Right or 
wrong, he had made up his mind 
that such was the course it behoved 
him to take. His circumstances 
would no longer admit of his keep- 
ing up such acquaintances. His o!d 
relations with society must be en- 
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tirely dropped. He could not both 
cast in his lot with ‘Sergeant Jack, 
in Meggett’s Gardens, and visit at 
Highland castles or in cathedral 
closes. Though he knew he should 
be well enough received at the dean's, 
he felt that late occurrences would 
embarrass all parties—that he should 
be an ‘object of interest’ to well- 
intentioned persons, ‘of curiosity, 
and perhaps ridicule’ to vulgar 
ones ; and having no mind to occupy 
either the one position or the other, 
he resolved to stay where he was. 

There was, of course, a good deal 
of morbid pride and unwholesome- 
ness of feeling at the bottom of all 
this, but it was a state of mind that 
is not difficult to understand. 

Having come to the above de- 
cisions, then, it behoved Gilbert to 
exert himself at once to find employ- 
ment, and within the next few weeks 
he wore out much time, patience, 
and shoe leather in that most difti- 
cult of quests. He started out on 
the enterprise with a moderate 
amount of hope and a fair share of 
self-confidence; but at the end of 
seven weeks he had abated some 
little of these pretensions, and when 
next we see him at Meggett’s Gardens 
he is in the first stage of this declen- 
sion of spirit. 

It was now mid-autumn, the 
season when woods wave brave 
banners of gold and brown to the 
sky, and bare fields are swept with 
fragrant winds, but when towns are 
stale and wearisome, and London 
streets long rows of airless prisons. 
and the heart of man, confined 
therein, frets and pines for the 
purple moor or the wind-tossed sea 
—the heart of the well-to-do gen- 
teelly-brought-up man at least. 

For to the dwellers in Meggett’s 
Gardens these same frettings and 
pinings were unknown, or rather, 
when expericnced, had to be stifled 
and kept down by a trip to Graves- 
end or a jaunt to Epping Forest— 
such brief communications with 
Nature being the only ones that 
the local finances were generally 
able to accomplish. But Meggett’s 
Gardens made up for it by a firm 
faith in the beauty of mignionette 
boxes, in the salubrity of water- 
cresses, and the refining influence of 
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sweet-peas, trained against back- 
garden rails; and the way in which 
Meggett’s Gardeners ‘ followed the 
seasons,’ in the matter of vegetables 
and fruits, proved that the ties be- 
tween themselves and great Nature 
were not dissevered after all. 

To Gilbert Rugge, Meggett’s Gar- 
dens was the same vulgar, hateful 
spot it had seemed to him the night 
he first made its acquaintance. 
Those first impressions of Mrs. 
Flue’s apartments had not been 
followed by more favourable ones. 
He viewed his present home with 
unqualified disgust— was tho- 
roughly ashamed of it in fact. From 
the pretentious looking-glass on the 
mantelpiece, and the vulgar little 
cheffoniere, set out with trumpery 
ornaments, down to the horrible 
pictures on the walls, he hated and 
despised every article in Mrs. Flue’s 
room. ‘Lhe paper on the walls was 
a torture to him; the pattern of the 
carpet was a perpetual aggravation 
of temper; he was inclined twenty 
times a day to throw the artificial 
roses in their absurd red pots out of 
the window, and to stick the plaster 
busts of Shakspeare and Milton up 
the chimney. Small things these 
to disturb one’s equanimity, perhaps, 
and quite beneath a wise man’s 
notice. But Mr. Rugge was not a 
Wise man—at least his wisdom was, 
much of it, to learn as yet, and these 
things were a sensible annoyance to 
him. Poverty under any form 
would have been highly distasteful 
to Mr. Rugge. But a rose-covered 
cottage in the country, or simple 
farm-house lodgings, would have 
been a more endurable phase of the 
thing. There is a romantic side 
to ‘reduced gentility,’ under such 
circumstances, that is in perfect 
keeping with those traditions of 
heroes and heroines in distress pre- 
served to us in the pages of novels. 
But there was nothing romantic 
about Mrs. Flue’s first-floor; nor 
any attempt at simplicity; it was a 
pretentious, vulgar, little apartment, 
that aped the gentilities of a draw- 
ing-room, and only made itself (like 
other impostors) ridiculous in the at- 
tempt. 

Never had the place looked 
meaner or more odious in Gilbert 
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Rugge’s eyes than to-night, as he 
was returning home weary, dusty, 
and despondent, after a day spent in 
the old fruitless errand. He had been 
on foot for many hours—had walked 
into some distant suburb after an 
engagement that had offered itself 
through a promising newspaper 
advertisemt—and had _ subsisted 
on buns, lemonade, and disappoint- 
ment since breakfast. Consequently 
his spirits were at a very low 
ebb. As he came along the street, 
with head downeast and tired gait, 
he was espied by his landlady, Mrs. 
Flue, on the look-out for him be- 
hind the counter in the shop. 

Now it is needless to say that Mrs. 
Flue regarded Mr. Rugge’s position 
with feelings of the deepest interest. 
Many an hour had she spent in 
discussing his fortunes with her 
husband, and many a tear had she 
shed over the same. To observe 
her lodger’s outgoings and incom- 
ings, to speculate upon his proceed- 
ings, build up romances about him, 
and sympathise with him in secret, 
was now the first occupation of Mrs. 
Flue’s life. Watching him behind 
the shop-counter at this moment, 
she has come to the conclusion (not 
unwarranted by appearances) that 
Mr. Rugge has been unsuccessful 
again to-day; for of course Mrs. 
Flue is aware of the object of Mr. 
Rugge’s long walks. She sighs to 
herself; and putting on her most 
sympathetic air, and dragging up 
her shawl, flopping down her back 
as usual, she goes round to the side 
door to admit him. 

‘Good evening to you, sir,’ says 
Mrs. Flue, suavely, and yet with 
an appropriate air of depression. 
‘Rather close this evening, is it not, 
sir? A kind ofa sultrish feelin’ in 
the hatmosphere, don’t you think ? 

Gilbert acquiesced. It was re- 
markably warm and unpleasant. 
The usual odour of stables pervaded 
Meggett’s Gardens, with perhaps 
rather a stronger flavour of boiled 
meat and vegetables from the cook- 
shop two doors off than custo- 
mary. 

‘Think we shall have thunder, 
sir? I’ve a sort of a weight on my 
temples like cast-iron, which you 
may have hobserved yourself before 
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astorm. I should say, sir, as it was 
the electricity ?’ 

‘ Very likely, ma’am,’ said Gilbert, 
rubbing away at his shoes on the 
mat, and anxious to escape upstairs. 

‘J fear you’ve walked a very long 
way, sir” continued Mrs. Flue, who 
was not going to let him off so 
easily. ‘You really must not try 
your strength too far, sir. AsI said 
to my friend Miss Smalley last night, 
some constitutions isn’t what others 
is, and them as has been accustomed 
to have horses and carriages at their 
beck and call can’t be expected to 
perambulate the streets like the com- 
monality. And, sir, you know, a 
*bus don’t cost much; for what is 
threepence where strengthand spirits 
is concerned, letting alone shoe 
leather saved; and you really must 
bear in mind, sir, that what is 
nothink for such persons as my 
Samuel or Sergeant Jack (if I may 
make so bold as to use the name 
endeared to me by olden times, 
afore we ever dreamed or thought 
that things was as they are)—what’s 
nothink for them, you know, sir, is 
killin’ work for you who never 
needed to try your strength in days 
when you was in the lap of luxury, 
and might have driven four horses 
to your own pheayton, if so in- 
clined.’ 

Hereon Mrs. Flue sniffed, and 
momentarily raised the corner of her 
apron to her eyes,and Gilbert made 
another attempt to pass her, but 
failed. 

‘Leastways, let me ope, Mr. Rugge, 
as you'll try to eat something to- 
night; for though I know that 
wounded feelins is not to be cured 
by such like means—rather the con- 
trary, indeed—still, sir, food is food, 
and I know your father is troubled 
to see your appetite a fallin’ off. 

By this time Gilbert had edged 
himself past his landlady, and was 
half-way upstairs. If there was one 
thing he more dreaded than another, 
it was the sympathy and condolences 
of Mrs. Flue. He was often caught 
in this way, and always felt himself 
made ridiculous. He had no desire to 
be the hero of Mrs. Flue’s mean life. 

‘Please to send up tea directly, 
Mrs. Flue,’ he said, rather sharply, 
as he bolted upstairs. 
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‘ Certainly, sir. I will call Jemima.’ 
And Mrs. Flue proceeded to summon 
her handmaiden from some subter- 
ranean region at the back of the 
passage. 

‘ The Sargint is a gettin’ tea ready 
hisself, mum,’ cried Jemima from 
below, which proved to be the case. 

On entering the ‘drorin-room’ 
Gilbert found his father engaged in 
making preparations for the meal. 
The tea-tray was on the table, with 
the loaf of bread and the big pat oi 
‘Dorset butter,’ fresh from the shop, 
and bearing suspicious indications 
of Jemima’s thumb imprinted on it. 
A rather bare ham bone, and a 
rickety cruet-stand, completed the 
appointments of the table. The 
Sergeant was engaged in laying out 
the black-handled knives and forks, 
as Gilbert entered. 

‘Better have left that work to 
Jemima,’ said Gilbert, somewhat 
testily. ‘You'll have to cook the 
dinners next.’ And he threw himself 
wearily on the couch. 

* Well, I could do that at a pinch, 
I reckon,’ said the Sergeant, with a 
cheery laugh. ‘ I’ve cooked a steak 
over a camp-fire afore now. You 
see, sir” he went on, anxious to 
excuse the deficiencies of Mrs. 
Flue’s domestic arrangements, ‘one 
pair of hands don’t go far, and 
though willin’, Jemima is slow. 

‘And generally invisible, it ap- 
pears. Mrs. Flue’s notions of “ at- 
tendance” are singular, certainly,’ 
replied Gilbert. 

The Sergeant seemed not unac- 
customed to these moods. He said 
nothing, but bestirred himself 
briskly about the tea. 

‘ You'll be ready for something to 
eat,’ said he, after awhile, going to 
the closet and taking thence a 
packet wrapped in newspaper— 
which being opened disclosed a 
pork-pie. ‘There, that’s a handy 
size,’ he continued, as he placed the 
viand on the table. ‘ Bought at the 
right shop—clean folks. I thought 
you'd like a bit of a relish.’ 

But Gilbert did not eye the 
dainty with the approval the Ser- 
geant seemed to expect. A pork- 
pie wrapped up in a newspaper was 
not at all to his liking. He mut- 
tered something about not feeling 
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hungry, and getting up, rang the 
bell rather impatiently for the 
kettle. But Jemima came not. 
There was only a dismal sound of 
one of the children crying down- 
stairs, and a little recrimination 
between Jemima and her mistress 
going on in that direction. 

‘It’s Mrs. Flue’s wash-day. Id 
better go and see after it myself, 
I think, said the Sergeant, apolo- 
getically. 

Gilbert had lived long enough in 
Meggett’s Gardens to know what 
‘wash-day’ meant, so he only 
sighed and preserved a philosophic 
silence. But he looked very black 
and angry, as he sat awaiting the 
meal. It was rather hard certainly 
for a man who had been accus- 
tomed to the attentions of a Myr. 
Bateson, to be at the mercy of 
Jemima Jupp and Mrs. Fiue’s 
washing-tub arrangements; and 
pork-pie and tea were not exactly 
the diet that a palate accustomed to 
club cookery and iced Moselle 
would choose on a warm night. 
But Gilbert tried to make himself 
believe that he was indifferent to 
these things, and he would have 
been exceedingly angry had any one 
ventured to suggest that he was 
suffering anything on this score. 
But the position was telling upon 
him nevertheless. His temper now 
was getting irritable. Slight things 
vexed and put him out, and that 
frown upon his brow was becoming 
permanent. 

Sergeant Jack always behaved as 
though he did not notice these 
things, and now, as usual, exerted 
himself to be active and lively, in 
proportion as his son was depressed. 
in a few minutes he had reappeared 
with the kettle, had got the tea 
brewed, and was cutting into the 
pork-pie with an air of appetite. 
But his face rather fell again when 
his son confined himself to the 
ham-bone, and refused to be 
tempted with the pie. For some 
minutes the meal proceeded in 
silence, then— 

‘You’ve had your walk for no- 
thing, I’m afraid, sir? said the 
Sergeant, looking across at his son 
somewhat uneasily. ‘You wasn’t 
successful to-day, was you ?’ 
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There were two things to annoy 
Gilbert in this speech—short and 
harmless as it seemed—the gram- 
matical error and the anxiety be- 
trayed in the speaker’s tone. He 
did not want this solicitude on his 
account; and as for the grammar, 
though occurring twenty times a 
day, these blunders of speech made 
him wince. 

‘Oh, the usual thing. People 
don’t want clerks with no better 
recommendation than mine, he re- 
plied, somewhat impatiently. ‘They 
like a character from the last situa- 
tion better than any amount of 
book learning or accomplishments 
of the genteel order; and they are 
right, I suppose.’ 

He took up the newspaper by his 
side and fell to reading it, and 
drank his tea in silence. The Ser- 
geant seemed doubtful as to whether 
he ought to reopen his lips again. 
Towards the close of the meal he 
ventured to remark, 

‘Well, sir, if you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll advertise. With your 
edycation you could draw up some- 
thing as would take, I should say,’ 

Alas, he had been advertising 
for the last month, though his 
father knew it not. For Gilbert 
had intended coming home some 
evening, and proclaiming, ‘I have 
met with an engagement—salary so 
and so—we leave here to-morrow, 
and henceforth I pay all expenses.’ 
That at least was the programme he 
had laid down, for in all prospective 
arrangements, Gilbert beheld him- 
self as the benefactor, and his 
father as the person benefited. 
As yet, it is true, things were 
almost reversed, inasmuch as the 
Sergeant shared the rent, and con- 
tributed, indirectly, to more than 
half of the housekeeping expenses. 
But these magnificent intentions 
had been Gilbert’s, nevertheless, 
and they were not yet abandoned 
by him. 

‘I have already spent a five-pound 
note in advertising, he said, in 
reply to the Sergeant’s remark. 
‘My letters have been addressed to 
* Alpha,” at a West-end post-office, 
to avoid mention of Meggett’s Gar- 
dens, which I thought might be 
prejudicial; but in future I may 
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as well have them addressed here : 
it will save me a good deal of walk- 
ing, and I can't be more unsuccess- 
ful than I am at present. Are we 
to ring to have these things re- 
moved, or are you to take them 
down again ?”’ 

The Sergeant rang the bell, and 
Jemima Jupp made her appearance 
after some minutes, damp from the 
wash-tub. She was at all times a 
limp, straggling sort of young per- 
son, more afflicted with strings that 
wouldn't tie, hooks that wouldn’t 
fasten, and hair that would come 
down than maids-of-all-work gene- 
rally—-with whom these little de- 
fects seem chronic and incurable. 
But to-night Jemima was more limp 
and straggling than usual. 

‘T couldn’t come afore,’ she said, 
taking an injured air before any one 
had spoken. ‘Missus had mislaid 
the starch, and we couldn't find it, 
igh or low, till Albert Edward said 
he thought it was behind the fire 
shavins in the parlour grate, which 
it was, along wi’ a pair o’ socks and 
a apron as had got mislaid too. 
Shall you want supper to-night, 
Mr. Rugge? ’Cause if so I’ll fetch 
the beer when I go for missus’s at 
nine—if you'll please to say.’ 

Jemima Jupp did not share her 
mistress’s reverence for the occu- 
pants of her first floor, nor sympa- 
thise with distressed gentility. 

To Jemimas unlettered mind, Mr. 
Rugge was simply the ‘ first floor 
front, —something with an unplea- 
sant habit of ringing bells, and in- 
convenient notions on the subject 
of clean hands and plates. 

The offer to procure beer being 
declined, Jemima retired with the 
tray, and Gilbert set himself to 
work to draw up a fresh form of 
advertisement. 

This time he did not limit him- 
self ‘to gentlemanly employment 
suitable to a person of education,’ 
but stated his willingness to accept 
any engagement not menial, where 
remuneration was adequate, and 
boldly gave his name and present 
address. He stuck the piece of 
paper in the glass on the mantel- 
piece when he had done, and 
getting out his pipe (he smoked 
tobacco out of Mrs. Flue’s shop, 
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nowadays, instead of cigars at some 
fabulous price per pound), sat and 
smoked and stared at the paper, as 
though by way of penance to his 
pride. 

‘Reads well,’ said the Sergeant, 
spelling over the document admir- 
ingly, as he got up to light his own 
pipe. ‘Reads uncommonly well, 
sir.’ 

‘I wish you would try to drop 
that. It sounds so out of place to 
call me sir, was Gilbert’s not very 
gracious reply. 

‘I will, answered the Sergeant ; 
‘but the habit comes natural, and 
I’m slow at learning, you see, sir.’ 
(He was quite unconscious that he 
had committed himself again). ‘ At 
spelling and grammar I was always 
a bad hand, but I got along with 
reading and writing pretty well at 
one time, though that was more 
owin’ to the teacher than the scholar, 
I reckon.’ 

From the man’s way of uttering 
this remark, and a little cloud that 
seemed to pass over his brown face, 
Gilbert fancied that he was alluding 
to his dead wife. He was sure of it 
when the Sergeant added, 

‘If I had had more teaching from 
that quarter, I should ha’ been 
better company for you this night, 
and not the dunce Iam. If any- 
body could have got learning into 
my wooden head, she could.’ 

It was the first time any allusion 
had been made to his mother since 
the night of the interview in Grecu- 
street. Gilbert shrank from the 
mention of her name. Instinctively 
divining it, the Sergeant turned the 
conversation to the scrap of paper 
before him. 

‘Talking of spelling and such 
like, I see gentlefolks makes slips 
at times,’ said he, with a laugh. 
‘Why, you’ve gone and spelt your 
own name wrong. Ha! ha!’ 

‘How so? asked Gilbert, re- 
moving his pipe from his lips. 

‘ Why, by putting an ¢ to the end 
of it. L-u-dowble-y spells Rugg, 
don’t it?’ 

‘But that is not the way my 
name is spelt—at least I—I believe 
not,’ replied Gilbert; for it just 
occurred to him that his father 
ought to be a better authority than 
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himself on that point. ‘You don’t 
spell your name in that way?’ he 
added. 

‘I believe I do,’ said the man, with 
a humorous smile, quite unaware 
that his son attached any impor- 
tance to the question, ‘at least if 
I’m not a bigger dunce than I think 
for. You'd find it spelt so in the 
parish-register at Welstone; and so 
my poor father had it painted up 
outside the shop on the green, with 
the words “boots and shoes neatly 
repaired” a-top, and “ parish clerk 
and bell-ringer ” below.’ 

‘Oh, said Gilbert. 

He sat silent so long after this 
ejaculation, and Jooked so disturbed, 
that the Sergeant began to be afraid 
that a vowel more or less in his 
patronymic was a matter of greater 
moment than he had thought for. 

‘Humph!’ said Gilbert, after a 
time. ‘ ‘hen the final ¢ was a mere 
addition of my grandfather’s, I sup- 
pose —a device to neutralize the 
rank vulgarity of the name.’ He 
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gave a short laugh. ‘Well, it 
won't cost one much to drop this— 
the last of my false belongings. 
These are pleasant discoveries that 
crop out one after another, cer- 
tainly.’ 

He spoke with assumed indif- 
ference; but his eyes glowed with 
anger as he puffed away at his pipe 
with knitted brows. 

He remained silent and morose 
for the rest of the evening. The 
Sergeant could see that he was 
vexed at this discovery; though 
why he should care to spell his 
name one way more than another, 
was a thing he could not at all 
understand. 

But then there were many things 
that the Sergeant could not under- 
stand ‘ in gentlefolks’ ways of view- 
ing things,’ as he reminded himself 
that night when his son had gone to 
bed; and Sergeant Jack felt that he 
must accept this as another of the 
social mysteries that were quite 
beyond his ken. 
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SK not what next shall be 
t& When we have shuffled off 
This so familiar flesh, 

This mortal coil and slough. 


The snake renews his youth, 
And burgeons with the spring; 
The swallow from the sea 
Floats back on annual wing, 


The year-long day of Earth 
Dies down in winter gloom ; 
But in the summer breaks 


} 
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The rose-dawn of her bloom. 


Yet ask not what shall be 
When once our course is 
No lesson lies for us 


In bird r enakea “conn 
nh bira, Or shake, or sun. 


He, if indecd He is 
In any sense we own, 
Ic, whatsoe’er He be, 
Unseen, unreach’d, unknow: 
In space and air and sun, 
Sky, and the stars of it, 
A&ther and nebula, 
He hath no message writ : 


Not where beyond Orion 
Heave seas of stellar spray ; 

Not in the chasms of night 
That rend the Milky Way 


Not in the forms of life, 
In grass, or flower, or tree ; 
Graved on no mountain top, 
Sunk in no depths of sea. 


With class and steel we search 
The secret human form; 
We find no presage there, 
No future but the worm : 


From Nature’s inmost heart 
The final film withdraw ; 

Eternal silence reigns, 
Bound in eternal law. 


Force merges into Force ; 

The atom secks its kind ; 
The clements are one, 

And each with all combined, 
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But, O! my own and only 
Love,—what we then shall be 

When the last smile has faded, 
When the last pulses flee,— 


If still one, as we are one, 
If I yet thine, thou mine, 
If nought, or all in all; 
No voice, or hint, or sign ! 


Ah, man has vainly sought Him 
In outward things and dead ; 
He was not in the woods, 
Nor on the mountain-head : 


In tempest or in calm, 
In forces or in laws, 
In proofs of wise design, 

In first or final cause. 


In thine own being, thine, 
Nor elsewhere, search for His ; 
Not outer heaven or earth : 
Within He speaks and is. 


No voice can speak His voice ; 
No words His essence tell: 

Felt beyond feeling’s verge, 
Inner, ineffable. 


And what that voice of Life 
And Love past death may 

With no vain vocal speech, 
Is known to me as well. ; 


Enough when hand in hand 

And heart with heart is bound : 
The heavenly treasure flies 

Before the touch of sound. 


In silence hold thy faith, 
Unspeakable, alone: 

The unknown future lies 
Hid in the God Unknown. 





THE WRITINGS OF M. EDMUND ABOUT.* 


A MONGST the latest generation 
tA of French writers, we should 
be puzzled to name one who has 
attracted more attention or exer- 
cised more influence than M. Ed- 
mund About. He has been before 
the public as an author little more 
than ten years, and in that brief 
space he has contrived to distin- 
guish himself in five or six walks 
of composition, which are com- 
monly deemed incompatible. He 
has shone by turns as a political 
essayist, a novelist, a dramatist, a 
moralist, a traveller, an art-critic, 
and a journalist; yet industry and 
versatility are the least of his dis- 
tinctive merits. His best books 
abound in pregnant observations 
on life and manners, fine traits of 
national character, fancy, humour, 
and wit. If it be true (as asserted 
by Sidney Smith) that ‘the feeling 
of wit is occasioned by those rela- 
tions of ideas which excite surprise, 
and surprise alone,” M. About has 
excited that feeling more frequently 
than any writer of his day. It would 
be difficult to dip into either of 
his best works at random, without 
speedily alighting on some relation 
of ideas which is new and striking, 
as well as illustrative or suggestive; 
whilst to amuse or startle is very far 
indeed from being his main object. 
His books on Greece and Italy have 
largely contributed to bring about 
that state of opinion which has 
recently resulted in momentous 
changes in both countries, and he is 
still unceasingly at war with cor- 
ruption, bigotry, and oppression in 
the south of Europe and the East. 
His favourite weapon, and it must 
be allowed a dangerous one, is 
ludicrous exaggeration; yet the 
impression conveyed will commonly 
be found correct upon the whole; 


and one marked advantage of his 
being little troubled with fears or 
scruples is that in exposing abuses, 
or assailing vice and folly, he 
strikes home. 

For these reasons, it has struck 
us that a compendious account of 
his writings may form an acceptable 
chapter in the history of contempo- 
rary literature. 

On the rst of February, 1852, 
M. About, then a very young man, 
embarked at Marseilles for Greece, 
full of enthusiasm for that land of 
classical associations, which two of 
his fellow-travellers, French mid- 
shipmen, laboured hard and not 
unsuccessfully to dissipate by the 
way. ‘Ah, said they, ‘so you are 
going to Greece without being com- 
pelled. You go the right way to 
work for amusement! Imagine 
mountains without trees, plains 
without grass, rivers without water, 
asun without mercy, dust without 
remorse, fine weather a thousand 
times more tiresome than rain, a 
country where the vegetables grow 
ready cooked, where the hens lay 
hard-boiled eggs, where the gardens 
have no leaves, where the colour 
green has been effaced even in the 
rainbow, where your eye will look 
for verdure and not find even 2 
salad to repose upon.’ But ima- 
gine also, they might have added, 
the clearest of skies, the bluest of 
seas, romantic villages, picturesque 
costumes, towns and battle-fields 
instinct with the genius of the 
place, and the most glorious cluster 
of ruins in the world. Mr. Senior 
gave the preference to Thebes, but 
we can hardly conceive anything 


-finer, in any point of view, than 


the Acropolis. There is certainly 
nothing in Italy to be named in the 
same day with it for the combined 
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harmony, richness, and variety of 
the architectural remains, and the 
commanding dignity of the site. 

M. About’s informants had looked 
on everything with a jaundiced eye, 
and his first encounter with a 
native gave plausibility to the 
stories they told him of the pre- 
tentious and disappointing quali- 
ties of the inhabitants, as well as of 
the uncongenial atmosphere and 
the uninviting aspect of the coun- 
try. He was getting ready in the 
roadstead of Syria to go from one 
steamer to another, when he heard 
an unknown voice cali him by 
name in French. ‘A man of forty, 
of good appearance and noble 
mien, and covered with magnificent 
garments, had come alongside of 
the Lycurgue in a four-oared boat. 
It was he who, in dignified tones, 
asked the captain if I was on 
board. This gentleman had such a 
fine red cap, such a fine white 
petticoat, and so much gold on his 
jacket, his leggings, and his belt, 
that I did not doubt for a moment 
but that he was a principal person- 
age in the State. My two naval 
officers maintained that the King, 
being informed of the sentiments of 
admiration that I felt for his king- 
dom, had sent the marshal of the 
palace, at the least, to meet me! 
When this gentleman had come 
near me, and I had bowed to him 
with ail the respect due to his rank, 
he courteously gave me a letter 
folded together. I asked his per- 
mission to read it, and I read—*I 
recommend Antonio to you; he is 
a good servant, and will spare you 
the trouble of the boat, the custom- 
house, and the carriage.” ’ 

He hastened to intrust his cloak 
to this fallen dignitary, as he calls 
him, who got his luggage and self 
landed, and undertook to corrupt 
with a franc the easy virtue of the 
custom-house and set him down 
safe and sound at the door of the 
hotel or lodging-house at Athens. 
Antonio was as good as his word; 
and so soon as M. About had got up 
modern Greek enough for travelling 
purposes, he undertook an expedi- 
tion to the interior, with the same 
attendant as courier. The manner 
in which this gentleman turned 
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the usages of his country to profit 
is characteristically described. He 
had provided himself with friends 
everywhere. ‘When he passes 
through a village where a child 
has just been born, he offers him- 
self as godfather; the peasant ac- 
cepts, too happy to put his child 
under the protection of a man em- 
broidered with gold, who inhabits 
the capital, and travels with foreigz 
gentlemen. Antonio holds the 
child over the baptismal font, kisses 
its father, swears never to forget 
him, and keeps his promise. Each 
time that he returns to this village, 
it is at the house of the father of 
his godchild that he will come and 
lodge, even had he ten gentlemen 
travelling with him; he will esta- 
blish himself in this house, will 
burn the wood and oil, will do the 
honours as if he were at home, 
without paying; besides, the father 
would not take a penny from the 
godfather of his child. Antonio 
has sown so many godchildren on 
the road, that he lodges his travel- 
lers for nothing, and could take 
them at a discount.’ 

The horses are described as 
graphically and satirically as the 
servants. The one M. About rode 
had a certain family likeness to 
Rosinante, though his master 
honoured him with the name of 
Epaminondas. ‘He is so long, 
there is no seeing the end of him, 
and as thin as a horse of a German 
ballad. As to his faults, I never 
knew their number. ‘To-day he 
runs away with me; to-morrow he 
will stick his fore feet into the 
earth, and will no more move than 
a tree. He cannot go by a house 
without attempting to bruise his 
rider’s leg against it, and when 
going between two walls, his sole 
regret is from being able to scrape 
only one at a time. Sand has an 
irresistible attraction for him; any 
road that is rather dusty induces 
him to roll on his back; and the 
greatest misfortune is, that the 
water in the streams has exactly 
the same effect on him. He pays 
no attention to the bridle, is in- 
different to the whip, and the most 
energetic kicks are arguments that 
do not convince him.’ ‘This steed 
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put him out of humour with the 
rivers of Arcadia which, he says, 
‘whenever they are not torrents, 
in their wide ravines, are like chil- 
dren that have been put to bed in 
their grandfather’s four-poster.’ 
He candidly confesses, however, 
that at his first interview with the 
Ladon, the most beautiful and the 
dearest to the bucolic poets, he had 
just taken a bath in the Eryman- 
thus, much against his will and 
through the caprice of Epaminondas. 
‘This animal has the same passion 
as M. de Chateaubriand—he wishes 
to carry away some of the water 
of every river that he crosses.’ His 
general conclusions are summed 
up on his return. 

The want of roads prevents the 
natural products of the country 
from being brought to market, and 
the want of capital is an obstacle to 
all improvement on a large scale. 
Go to Athens and buy fruit. It is 
unripe, and only tempting to the 
natives, who devour it as they find 
it. ‘Would it not be possible, 
asked M. About, ‘to procure some 
ripe fruit? ‘I doubt it’ ‘ But 
could you tell me why? ‘We 
have no roads; and if the fruit was 
carried ripe on a mule’s back along 
our roads, it would arrive at the 
market-place in the shape of mar- 
malade.’ A French gardener re- 
marked that the Greeks had no 
vegetables to speak of in their 
gardens, and that all their horticul- 
tural exertions were confined to 
growing tomatos. He offered seve- 
ral proprietors in easy circum- 
stances to sow some asparagus for 
them, assuring them that without 
labour or cost they would get a 
considerable return. ‘In how 
much time?’ asked the Greeks. 
‘In four years at latest.’ ‘Are you 
mad? And do you think we are 
going to spend our money to gain 
something in four years? We 
should have time to become bank- 
rupt twenty times over in the in- 
terval.’ 

If Greece had a government, 
says M. About, the mines and 
quarries would be almost sufficient 
to enrich it: the marble of Pente- 
licus and that of Paros are still the 
finest in the world. There are 
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also mines of argentiferous lead 
and lignite, which might be easily 
worked to a profit; but there are a 
peculiar class of difficulties in the 
way of this line of industry. The 
possession of all the mines and 
quarries, except two, is or might 
become the subject of a law-suit. 
The rights of the State are not 
settled; those of individuals not 
much more so. If a French capi- 
talist undertakes to work, at his 
own expense, the mines of Zea, or 
the quarries of Paros or Carysto, if 
he ruins himself, he will be left 
alone: if he gains one drachm, all 
Greece will come to dispute it with 
him. No one doubts how the dis- 
pute will end. ‘The judges have 
a most unbounded patriotism. I 
have heard a magistrate, in talking 
of the Duchesse de Plaisance, say, 
“Her heirs will not inherit the 
property she possesses here.” 
“What! so much money as is 
owing to her?” “Our courts of 
justice will never let a foreigner 
get a verdict.” “But she has ex- 
cellent mortgages.” “Oh, mort- 
gages! that is our strong point.” 
In fact, place a sum on a first mort- 
gage: to-morrow the _ borrower 
forges a contract of marriage, which 
carries out of your hands the se- 
curity you thought yourself sure of.’ 


There are two justices of the peace in 
Athens. ‘ Which is the more honest of 
two?’ I inquired of a magistrate of higher 
rank, ‘ Neither one nor the other,’ was 
his answer, 

* * * * 

Justice has rather brutal manners with 
poor people. One morning, Leftéri came 
to us quite out of his mind. ‘What is 
the matter now, poor Lefteri ?’ 

‘ Effendi, I am just out of prison.’ 

* What had you done?’ 

‘Nothing. I was giving my horses 
their barley, when I was seized by the 
collar without being told why. When I 
was locked up, I was told, “Give thirty- 
six drachms and you will be let out.” ’ 

* You owed, then, thirty-six drachms ?” 

*I did not owe a lepton; but the Cus- 
toms officers pretend that I had imported 
Turkish horses. It was no use my saying 
that all my horses had been bought at 
Athens; I was told that I might explain 
after I had paid thirty-six drachms,’ 

This poor fellow, who was imprisoned 
without trial, did not owe the sum 
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claimed. We knew it better than any 
one, since he had travelled with three of 
us in Turkey. Yet it was impossible to 
obtain the restitution of his money, 


He gives rather a favourable 
account of the national morality, so 
far as the intercourse between the 
sexes is concerned. 

The sacredness of the conjugal tie is 
sufficiently respected in Greece—the reason 
is very simple. 

Love is a luxury, especially if illicit. 
The great Balzac (the one who is just 
dead), has he not drawn up the account of 
illegal passions, and shown that the most 
economical case of crim, con, costs at least 
fifteen hundred francs a year? At this 
price, there are very few Greeks who have 
the means of being criminal, 

There are also very few to be found who 
have leisure for it—the men are in the 
market-place of their village, occupied in 
arranging the destinies of Europe; the 
women are in the fields, working with a 
hoe and with a child slung behind them. 

The mother of a family—that fat 
woman, who produces children as a tree 
brings forth fruit—does not think of love, 
and does not make men think of it, 

The women generally live apart from 
the other sex. Parties are rare. At the 
village balls, the women dance together, 
and the men together, 

Sesides, the Greek women, like the 
Italians and women of other hot countries, 
are armed with an incredible indifference. 
The debilitating heats of summer enervate 
even vice itself, In these privileged 
climates, chastity is as easy as sobriety. 

Add to this, that private life is open to 
broad daylight; there is in reality but one 
town in the kingdom, and Athens is as 
much a small town as Carpentras or 
Castelnaudary. If the grocer Themis- 
tocles, or the barber Pericles, met with a 
family misfortune, the whole town would 
know it on the morrow, and the little 
boys would call out to him ‘ Kérata,’ that 
is, Sganarelle. 


If this fatal word is haply flung 
in a husband’s teeth, it maddens 
him. The Greeks are ferociously 
jealous because they are extrava- 
gantly vain. The women are not 
free from this infirmity :— 


The women are much more jealous than 
in Turkey. The wife of the Minister of 
War learned last year that her husband 
was false to her; she went to the house of 
Madame , at the hour of the siesta, 
found the doors open, the servants asleep, 
and her husband in fault. She got into a 
great passion, and tore off the red cap of 
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her rival, who bit her so as to draw blood. 
His Excellency thus exposed, felt it a duty 
to beat his wife; she opeied the window, 
and called in the guard. The affair was 
hushed up next day; after all, the whole 
town knew of it, The injured husband 
was in Maina, occupied, by order of the 
minister, in the pursuit of the monk 
Christophorus. He learned all, but made 
no complaint; he might have obtained the 
condemnation of one of the great men of 
the country; he preferred making himself 
beloved by him, . 

This, however, was an affair of 
the higher class, which may be 
supposed to have lost some portion 
of its nationality by the adoption or 
imitation of foreign habits. The 
pride of maternity is‘ commonly a 
sure guarantee for fidelity, and this 
is in full force, especially beyond 
the capital. During one of King 
Otho’s progresses with his young 
queen, the wife of a demarch, or 
mayor, who had come to compliment 
her sovereign, tapped her without 
ceremony, and said in her patois 
(what M. About gives in French) :— 
Eh, bien! y a-t-il un héritier la-dedans ? 
Familiarity is the natural result of 
the feeling of equality which the 
modern Greeks have inherited from 
their classic progenitors, if they 
have inherited nothing else. All 
the translators of Homer, says M. 
About, who have introduced the 
word you into the dialogues, have 
made ablunder. The Greeks always 
have spoken, and still do speak, to 
one another in the second person 
singular. They have not, he con- 
tends, ascertained ancestors enough 
to constitute a nobility, nor money 
to maintain one. He sneers at their 
new-fangled titles: that of prince 
being assumed on the strength of 
the temporary discharge under the 
Turks of the functions of hospodar 
or bey. ‘Ifa dismissed sub-prefect 
gave himself the title of prince, and 
if all his children made themselves 
princes after him, we should laugh 
heartily. This is what the Greeks 
do, and they have never believed in 
earnest in the Fanariot princedoms, 
with which Athens is inundated.’ 

There are some curious chapters 
in the same spirit on the Court, the 
great officers of State, and the Govern- 
ment; but these have lost much of 
their point by the change of dynasty. 
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The whole book was vehemently 
denounced by the Philo-hellenists at 
the time of its appearance, and its 
literal accuracy In parts was suc- 
cessfully impugned; but it is re- 
markable that Mr. Senior, a grave, 
thoughtful, and conscientious ob- 
server, Who spent some months in 
Greece five years later, and had 
excellent sources of information, 
substantially confirms M. About.* 
Indeed, Mr. Senior’s stories of bri- 
gands, their numbers, their audacity, 
their organization, and their com- 
plicity with the police, give an air 
of probability to even the startling 
narratives which form the basis of 
M. About’s romance entitled Le Loi 
des Montagnes. 

The Greek brigand, like the 
Italian bandit, is something more 
than a common robber. He grows 
out of the political disorganization 
of the country, and has always a 
certain amount of popular feeling 
in his favour. M. About’s hero 
personifies the prevalent notion of 
one who carried to the highest pitch 
that curious assemblage of contrasted 
qualities which characterize the 
class. Hadgi-Starros was destined 
for the Church, but on his return 
from the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
which gained him his prefix, he was 
taken prisoner by a pirate, whose 
vocation he willingly embraced. It 
is thus that he began making war 
against the Turkish vessels, and 
generally against all vessels that 
had no cannon on board. At the 
end of some years he got tired of 
working for another, and resolved 
to set up for himself. He had 
neither ship nor money to buy one, 
so he was obliged to practise piracy 
on land. The insurrection of the 
Greeks against Turkey enabled him 
to fish in troubled waters. He 
never knew exactly whether he was 
brigand or insurgent, nor whether 
he commanded robbers or partisans. 
His hatred for the Turks never 
blinded him to the point of inducing 
him to pass near a Greek village 
without seizng and ransacking it. 
All money was welcome, whether it 
came from friends or enemies, from 
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simple theft or glorious pillage. 
This wise impartiality rapidly ang- 
mented his fortune. The shepherds 
flocked to his standard when it was 
known that great gains were to be 
got with him; his reputation made 
him an army. 

‘ The powers,’ continues M. About, 
‘who protected the insurrection 
heard of his exploits but not of his 
savings. At this time everything was 
viewed on the bright side. Lord 
Byron dedicated an ode to him; the 
poets and rhetoricians of Paris com- 
pared him to Epaminondas, and even 
to poor Aristides. Colours were em- 
broidered for him in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, subsidies were sent 
him; he received money from France, 
from England, from Russia; I would 
not swear that he did not receive 
money from Turkey. At the end of 
the war he found himself besieged 
with the other chiefs in the Acro- 
polis. He lodged between Mar- 
garitis and Lygandas, and each of 
them kept his treasure at the foot of 
his bed. One fine summer night 
the roof fell so adroitly that it 
crushed everybody except Hadgi- 
Starros, who was smoking his nar- 
ghil in the open air. He took 
possession of the assets of his com- 
panions, and was thought to be 
fully entitled to them. He was 
somewhat embarrassed by the esta- 
blishment of peace, and travelled 
for a period, during which he 
visited England, and learned enough 
of constitutional government to turn 
his observations to account. He 
burnt a good number of villages in 
the interest of the opposition, he 
burnt some others in the interest of 
the Conservative party. When a 


. Ininistry was to be upset they had 


only to apply to him; he proved, 
by unanswerable arguments, that 
the police was badly organized, and 
that a little security was only to be 
obtained by a change of cabinet. 
His political talents became so well 
known that all parties held him in 
high esteem. His advice in election- 
eering matters was almost always 
followed; so well indeed, that, con- 


trary to the principle of representa- 


* A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning 


of 1858. 


By Nassau W., Senior, Esq. London. 1859. 
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tive government requiring that a 
single deputy should express the 
will of many, he himself was repre- 
sented by thirty deputies.’ 

Let us now turn to the Diarist. 
* Perhaps,’ said one of Mr. Senior’s 
most reliable informants, ‘you are 
not aware that in Greece the robber 
is a political element. Some of our 
principal persons have belonged to 
this profession. Through them a 
communication has been kept up 
with the chiefs, and they have been 
used as they were wanted. Some- 
times a Demos was to be punished. 
If a minister of the interior was to 
be made unpopular, a hint was 
given that a few large robberies 
might be usefully employed. During 
the Occupation, when the Court 
wished to make it appear that the 
Allies could not govern better than 
themselves, bands were encouraged 
to come almost into Athens.’ They 
seized at midday, close to the town, 
twenty or thirty Greeks, took them 
to the mountains, and made them 
pay a heavy ransom. Finding this 
insufficient, they carried off a French 
officer from the Pirzeus, and this 
bold stroke brought on a crisis. 
After some delay the ransom (£2000) 
was paid out of the public treasury 
by the very ministers who had 
planned the exploit when out of 
office. The change took place sooner 
than they expected, and the scandal 
which they had intended for their 
predecessors, fell upon themselves. 

Mr. Senior’s informants differ as 
to the character of Bibici, who 
bears the nearest resemblance to 
M. About’s monarch. One of them 
says that everybody regretted his 
death: that he never did harm if 
he could help it, and instead of rob- 
bing the poor, often gave them 
money. All another could allege in 
his favour was, that he was better 
than most of them; he murdered 
and tortured, but not wantonly! 
‘nase statements are not irrecon- 
cilable, if it be granted that the end 
justified tue means, and that he could 
not help doing what was implied in 
the very nature of the calling. 
Hadgi-Starros was confessedly piti- 
Jess in the case of irregular pay- 
ments. ‘When a ransom was not 
paid to the day, he killed his 
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prisoners with commercial exact- 
ness: it was his mode of protesting 
their bills.’ <A terrible story is told 
of his cutting the throats of two 
young girls, and leaving them'at a 
well known halting-place in the 
mountains, where the bodies were 
found by the mother on her way to 
pay the required sum, which she 
had been unable to procure in time. 

The manner of fixing the ransom 
is illustrated in one of the most 
amusing scenes in the book. The 
supposed narrator is a German pro- 
fessor of natural history, who, in 
company with two English ladies, 
has been captured and brought be- 
fore the king of the mountains. 
Before their cases are called on, he 
receives the reports of his lieu- 
tenants :— 


The one who came next was a stout, 
healthy-looking fellow of the most pre- 
possessing appearance. He seduced me at 
a glance, and I said to myself that if he had 
been thrown into bad company, he would 
not fail, some time or other, to recover the 
right path. My face pleased him also, for 
he ‘saluted me with marked politeness be- 
fore taking his seat before the king. 

* What have you done, Vasile?” 

*I arrived yesterday evening with my 
six men at Pigadia, the village of Senator 
Zimbilis.’ 

* Well?” 

‘ Zimbilis was absent as usual, but his 
relations, his farmers, and his tenants were 
all at home and in bed.’ 

* Well ?’ 

‘lentered the khan; I awoke the keeper ; 
I beught twenty-five bundles of straw of 
him; and, by way of payment, I put him 
to death,’ 

‘Well? 

‘We carried the straw to the foot of the 
houses, which are all made of planks or 
basketwork, and we set fire to them in seven 
places at once. ‘The matches were good: 
the wind was from the north: all caught.’ 

* Well?” 

‘We drew back quietly to the wells. 
All the village woke at once with cries. 
The men hurried with their leathern buckets 
to fetch water. We drowned four of them : 
the rest got off.’ 

* Well?” 

* We returned to the village. There was 
no one left but a child, forgotten by its 
parents, who cried like a little crow that 
had fallen from its nest. I threw it into a 
burning house, and it cried no more.’ 

* Well ?” 

‘We then set fire to the olive-trees. All 

E 
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went well, We set out on our return to 
the camp: we supped and slept half-way, 
and we were back by nine, all in good con- 
dition, without a burn.’ 

‘Well; Senator Zimbilis will make no 
more speeches against us, Call the next.’ 


Incredible as this sounds, more 
than one parallel for it may be 
found in the authentic annals ‘of 
brigandage. ‘I will not say any- 
thing,’ remarks Count Maffei, ‘ of 
Basso Tomeo, the King of the 
Forests,*° who burnt a barrack be- 
longing to the gensdarmes, throwing 
into the fire the wives and children 
of the absent soldiers.’ 

The English lady and her daughter 
are now brought forward and 
adroitly interrogated :— 


‘Have you twenty thousand francs a 
year ?” 

‘ More,’ 

‘A carpet for these ladies, 
thirty thousand ?’ 

* Better still.’ 

‘Sophocles (their captor) is a simpleton. 
Logothete, order dinner for these ladies, Is 
it possible, madame, that you are a mil- 
lionaire ?” 

‘Iam,’ 

*And I am shocked at the manner in 
which you have been treated. You have, 
assuredly, acquaintance of note at Athens.’ 

*I know the English minister; and if 
you had presumed 

‘Ah, madame, you are also acquainted 
with merchants and bankers.’ 

‘My brother, who is at Athens, knows 
many bankers of the town.’ 

‘I am delighted. Sophocles, come here, 
Ask pardon of these ladies.’ 

Sophocles stammered out some excuse. 
The king resumed : 

‘These ladies are Englishwomen of dis- 
tinction: they have more than a million: 
they are received at the English ‘embassy : 
their brother, who is at Athens, knows all 
the bankers of the town.’ 

‘What then?’ exclaimed Mrs, Simons, 
The king continued: 

*You ought to have treated these ladies 
with all the regards due to their for- 
tune F 

‘Well!’ said Mrs, Simons, 

‘Have conducted them here gently: 

‘For what purpose ?? murmured Mary- 
Anne. 

‘ And abstained from touching their bag- 
gage. When we have the honour to meet 
in the mountains two persons of the rank 
of these ladies, we salute them with respect, 
we bring them to the camp with deference, 
we guard them with circumspection, and 


Have fyou 
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we politely offer them all the necessaries of 
life, till their brother or their ambassador 
sends us a ransom of one hundred thousand 
francs,’ 


Laughing in his sleeve at the 
manner in which the Englishwoman 
has been entrapped by her vanity, 
the German steps forward and de- 
clares that he is not worth a farthing 
beyond what he has or had about 
him, that his parents are poor, that 
his friends are poor, that he has 
no acquaintance amongst bankers 
or ambassadors, and that to detain 
him will be a pure waste of trouble 
and provisions. A murmur of in- 
credulity arose amongst the band ; 
but the king appeared to believe 
him on his word, and told him he 
was at liberty to depart, unless he 
chose to remain two or three days as 
a visitor, and pursue his vocation: 

I replied, ‘ I accept your hospitality, but 
on one condition—that you return me my 
tin box.’ 

* Agreed; but on one condition, also— 
that you shall tell me its use.’ 

‘That shan’t stand in the way, 
used to hold the plants I gather.’ 

* And why do you gather plants ? to sell ?” 

“Oh, no; I am not a merchant, I am a 
savant.’ 

He held out his hand, and said, with 
evident joy, ‘I am charmed to hear it. 
Science is a fine thing. Our ancestors were 
savants, As to us, we have notime, The 
savants are highly honoured in your 
country ?” 

‘ Infinitely.’ 

‘ They get good places ?” 

* Sometimes.’ 

‘They are well paid ?” 

* Well enough.’ 

‘Little ribbons 
breasts ?” 

* Occasionally.’ 

“Is it true that their death is regarded as 
public calamity in Germany ?” 

‘Certainly.’ 

*What you say pleases me. So you have 
no reason to complain of your fellow- 
citizens ?’ 

“Quite the contrary. It is their liberality 
which has enabled me to visit Greece,’ 

* You are, then, well instructed ?” 

«I am a doctor,’ saree s 

‘Is there a higher grade im science ? 

© No.’ 

« And how many doctors are there in the 
city which you inhabit ?’: 

“I do not know exactly, but there are 
not as many doctors at Hamburg as 
generals at Athens 


It is 


are fastened to their 
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*Oh, oh! I will not deprive your 
country of a man so rare, You shall re- 
turn to Hamburg, doctor. What would 
they say there, if they learned that you are 
a@ prisoner in our mountains ?” 

‘They would say that it was a misfor- 
tune.’ 

‘ Well and good. Rather than lose such 
a man as you, the city of Hamburg will 
readily sacrifice fifteen thousand francs, 
Take up your box, run, seek, herborise, and 
pursue the course of your studies, Why 
do you not replace your money in your 
pocket? It is yours, and I respect the 
savants too much to despoil them. But 
your country is rich enough to pay for its 
glory. Happy young man, You now see 
how much the title of doctor adds to your 
personal value. I would not have de- 
manded fa centime of ransom if you had 
been an ignoramus like myself! 


On the news of the capture, the 
British embassy bestirs itself, and a 
party of gensdarmes is despatched 
to the rescue. ‘How many com- 
panies? asks the king. ‘One.’ 
‘Whose? Is it the company of 
Pericles? A shot is heard in the 
distance. ‘Silence, says the king, 
drawing out his watch. Four 
shots follow from minute to minute. 
The last was succeeded by a violent 
explosion, which sounded like a 
general discharge. ‘All right; re- 
place the goods in the depot, and 
bring wine; it is the company of 
Pericles.” The gallant commander 
soon appears upon the scene, a 
handsome young man of thirty-five, 
one of the curled darlings of the 
Court, who hastens to embrace the 
king with a ‘Good morning, god- 
papa ’— 


‘Good morning, Pericles; and how is 
the family ?” 

* My uncle, the bishop, has the fever.’ 

* Bring him here: I will cure him, The 
Prefet of Police is better ?’ 

‘ A little; he desired to be remembered to 
you; the minister-—’ 

‘ What news ?” 

‘Ball at the palace for the 15th. It is 
3 ttled thing; the Siecle has announced 
it. 

‘ You danee then as usual—and what is 
doing at the Bourse? 

‘A fall along all the line.’ 

‘Bravo. Have you letters for me.’ 

‘Yes: here they are, And the paymaster- 
general is sending twenty thousand francs 
to Argos. The money will pass to-morrow 
evening by the Scironian rocks,’ 
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‘I will be there. Must I go in force.’ 

‘Yes: the chest is escorted by two com- 
panies.’ 

* Good or bad ?” 

*Detestable; fellows who will stand to 
the death.’ 

‘I will take all my people. You will 
guard our prisoners whilst we are away.’ 

‘Willingly. Apropos, I have the severest 
orders, Your Englishwomen have written 
to their ambassador. T hey call the whole 
army to their aid. My report must be 
drawn up accordingly. I will tell them of 
a bloody battle 

‘We will draw it up together.’ 

‘Yes. This time, godpapa, it is who 
gain the victory.’ 

*No.’ 

‘Yes. I want to be decorated.’ 

‘You shall another time. What an in- 
satiable fellow! It is not a year ago that 
I made you captain.’ 

‘But understand, dear godpapa, that you 
are interested in letting me conquer, W hen 
it is known that the band is dispersed, confi- 
dence will be renewed, travellers will abound, 
and you will drive a better trade than 
ever.’ 

‘Yes, but if I am conquered, the Bourse 
will rise, and I am for the fall’ 

‘You are never at a loss for a reply. 
least, let me kill a dozen of your men,’ 

* Agreed, That will hurt nobody—on my 
side, 1 must kill ten.’ 

‘How. It will be seen at our return 
that the company is complete.’ 

* €Not at all. You will leave them here, 
I want recruits.’ 


The king sets forth to intercept 
the treasure, and Captain Pericles 
is left in charge of the prisoners, 
who naturally at first mistook him 
for their deliverer. 

‘The brigands are gone,’ exclaims Mrs. 
Simons. *‘ You have put them to flight.’ 

‘It is true, madam, that but for us they 
would be still here.’ 

‘Excellent young man, the battle must 
have been terrible. And we are free, and 
may return to Athens. What have we to 
do here ?” 

‘Our duty as conquerors; we keep the 
field of battle.’ 

‘You must know, sir, that these are the 
lowest of mankind. They began by taking 
all we had about us.’ 

‘ All?’ asked the captain. 

‘All, excepting the watch that I took 
care to hide.’ 

* You did well, madam. And_they have 
kept all they took from you.’ 

‘No, they returned us three hundred 
francs, : a necessaire in silver, and my daugh- 
ter’s watch,’ 
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‘These objects are still in your posses- 
sion ?” 

* Of course,’ 

‘Did they take your rings and your 
earrings ?” 

“ No, captain,’ 

‘Be so good as to give them to me.’ 

* Give you what?’ 

‘Your rings, your earrings, a necessaire 
in’silver, and a sum of three hundred frances.’ 

‘What, you want to take from us what 
the brigands have returned ?” 

The captain replied with dignity, ‘Madam, 
I do my duty.’ 

* Your duty is to plunder us ?’ 

‘My duty is to collect all the piéces de 
conviction required for the trial of Hodge- 
Starros,’ 

‘ He will be tried then ?’ 

* As soon as we have taken him.’ 


The eventual liberation of the 
prisoners is brought about by a series 
of improbabilities, lively and illus- 
trative enough in their way; and 
M. About’s readers must be content 
to regard the plots of his novels as 
mere vehicles of description, obser- 
vation, satire, and fun. 

Having got out of Greece all it 
was capable of affording him, he 
repaired to Italy and turned a pro- 
tracted sojourn in Rome to good 
account by, first, the production of 
Tolla, and then of his famous a 
Question Romaine and Rome Con- 
temporaine. Tolla first appeared in 
parts in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It is the story, founded upon fact, of 
a young Roman lady betrothed to 
a member of one of the princely 
houses (a Doria), who, after a good 
deal of trifling, throws her over in 
compliance with the prejudices of 
his family against what they deem 
a mésalliance. The sketches of 
Roman society were so lifelike that 
M. About was accused of betraying 
the confidence reposed in him; an 
accusation which he indignantly 
repels in the preface to his second 
edition, along with, what strikes us, 
to be an equally unfounded accusa- 
tion of plagiarism. At all events, 
the book attracted great attention, 
and proved an inviting precursor 
to the one by which he rendered the 
most important service to the liberal 
cause in Italy that has been rendered 
by any writer of the day. His bare 
statement of a question is commonly 
better than the best argument, as 
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in the first sentences of his opening 
chapter, ertitled ‘The Royalty of 
the Pope.’ 


The Roman Catholic Church, for which 
I have a sincere respect, is composed of one 
hundred and thirty-nine millions of indi- 
viduals, without reckoning little Mortara. 

It is governed by seventy cardinals or 
princes of the Church, in memory of the 
twelve apostles. 

The Cardinal-Bishop of Rome, who is 
also designated under the names of Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, of the Holy Father, and 
of Pope, is invested with unlimited author- 
ity over the minds of one hundred and 
thirty-nine millions of Catholics. 

The cardinals are named by the Pope: the 
Pope is named by the cardinals, From the 
day of his election he becomes infallible, at 
least in the opinion of M. de Maistre and 
the best Catholics of our time. Bossuet 
was not of this opinion, but the popes have 
always held it. When the sovereign pontiff 
declares to us that the Virgin Mary was 
born exempt froin conjugal taint, the one 
hundred and thirty-nine millions of Catho- 
lics are bound to believe him on his word, 
and this is what has just come to pass. 


After a rapid sketch of the man- 
ner in which the papal territories 
were acquired, he goes on to say 
that in 1859 the Bishop of Rome 
was the temporal sovereign of three 
millions one hundred and, twenty- 
four thousand six hundred and sixty- 
eight subjects, uttering loud com- 
plaints! ‘Of what do they com- 
plain?’ ‘Do but listen to them; 
you will soon know.’ They allege 
(amongst other things) that the 
reigning Pope is not a bad man, but 
that the arbitrary government of a 
priest, infallible as he may be, will 
never be other than a bad govern- 
ment— 


That by virtue of an ancient practice, 
which nothing can eradicate, the Pope em- 
ploys in the temporal government of his 


- States, the chiefs, sub-chiefs, and spiritual 


functionaries of his Church; that the car- 
dinals, the bishops, the canons, the priests, 
forage pell-mell throughout the country : 
that one and the same caste claims 2d 
exercises the right of administering the 
sacraments and the provinces, of vonfirming 
the little children and #e judgments of 
first instance, of ordering the sub-deacons 
and the arrests, of expediting the dying 
(agonisants), and the commissions of cap- 
tain. That this confusion of spiritual and 
temporal plants in all the high offices a 
multitude of men, excellent, no doubt, in 
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the eye of God, but insupportable in the 
view of the people; often strangers to the 
country, sometimes to affairs, always to 
domestic life, which is the basis of society ; 
without special knowledge, if it be not of 
the affairs of heaven; without children, 
which makes them indifferent to the future 
of the nation; without wives, which makes 
them dangerous to the present; finally, 
without any aptitude for hearing reason 
because they believe that they participate 
in the pontifical infallibility. . . . 

That faith, hope, and charity, receive 
more encouragement than agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry. That the public 
simplicity is developed to the detriment of 
the public instruction. . . . 

That justice and police are too much pre- 
occupied with the safety of souls; that 
honest people are prevented from damning 
themselves by blasphemy, by bad books, 
or by keeping company with liberals, but 
that scoundrels are not prevented from 
assassinating honest people ; that property 
is protected like persons, that is, badly, and 
that it is hard not to be able to reckon upon 
anything except a stall in paradise. . . . 

You have just heard the language of 
three millions one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand six hundred and sixty eight peo- 
ple, at least of the most intelligent, the most 
alive, and the most interesting part of the 
nation, . . . The moderates speak clearly, 
The Mazzinists talk loud. Europe must 
be very dull not to understand the one party, 
and very deaf not to hear the other. 


The resulting conference between 
the Pope and Antonelli is also in 
M. About’s happiest manner. 


What is the upshot? all the States that 
care for peace, public order, and civilization, 
entreat the Pope to correct something: 
‘Have pity,’ they say to him, ‘if not on 
your subjects, at least on your neighbours, 
and save us from the conflagration.’ Each 
time this intervention is renewed, the Pope 
summons his secretary, ‘This is a cardinal, 
who rules over the Holy Father in temporal 
affairs as the Holy Father rules over 
one hundred and thirty-nine millions of 
Catholics in affairs spiritual. He confides 
to him his embarrassment, and inquires 
what is to be done. The secretary of state, 
minister of all the ministries of the Pope, 
replies to his aged sovereign without hesita- 
tion. ‘In the first place,:there are no 
abuses: in the second place, if there were, 
we ought not to meddle with them. To 
reform anything is to make a concession to 
malcontents. To yield is to prove that one 
is afraid. To own that one is afraid is to 
double the strength of the enemy, and to 
take the road to Gaeta, where one is very 
badly lodged. Do not let us stir from 
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home. I know the house: it is not new, 
but it will outlast your Holiness, provided 
it is not repaired. Apres nous le deluge ; 
we have no children,’ 

‘ True,’ says the Pope ; ‘ but the sovereign 
who entreats me to do something is an 
eldest son of the Church, He has rendered 
us great services: he is still constantly 
protecting us; and I do not know what 
would become of us if he were to abandon 
us.’ 

*Put your mind at ease,’ replies the 
cardinal; ‘1 will arrange the affair diplo- 
matically.” And he writes, in tortuous 
style, an invariable note, which may be 
summed up thus :— 

‘We have need of your soldiers and not 
of your advice, considering that we are 
infallible. If you pretended to doubt it, 
and if you attempted to force anything 
upon us, even our safety, we should veil 
our face with our wings, we should set up 
the palms of the martyr, and we should 
become an object of pity to all the Catholics 
of the ‘universe. Now we have in your 
dominions forty thousand men who have 
the right to say everything, and who are 
paid gwith your money to speak in our 
favour, They will preach to your subjects 
that you are tyrannising over the Holy 
Father, and we shall set fire to your 
country without seeming to touch it.’ 


This is pretty nearly the language 
which the Holy Father and his 
secretary have recently been hold- 
ing, or hold still. 

One of the most striking chapters 
is devoted to the secretary. He 
was born, we are told, in a den 
of thieves (repaire). Sonnino, his 
village, was more famous in the 
history of crime than all Arcadia 
in the annals of virtue. This nest 
of vultures lies hid in the moun- 
tains of the south, towards the 
frontier of the kingdom of Naples. 
The roads are impassable for the 
mounted police; and the neighbour- 
ing forests, ravines, and caves offer 
every convenience for crime. The 
houses are or were little better than 
the magazines of rapine. The in- 
habitants followed theft by violence, 
as their appropriate industry, and 
gained their livelihood by the gun. 
The newly-born infants breathed 
contempt for law with the air of the 
mountain, and sucked in the lust 
for other people’s property with 
their mothers’ milk. When they 
had been taught the art of pursuing 
and escaping, of taking and not 
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being taken, the value of current 
coin, the arithmetic of shares, and 
the principles of the law of nations 
as it is practised amongst the 
Apachians or Camanchians, their 
education was complete. ‘ In the year 
of grace, 1806, this rapacious and 
brutal, impious and superstitious, 
ignorant and cunning race presented 
Italy with a little child of the 
mountains called Jacopo Antonelli. 
Hawks do not hatch doves: this is 
an axiom of natural history which 
no longer requires demonstration.’ 

When the child grew up and was 
approaching man’s estate, he is de- 
scribed as hesitating long on the 
choice of a profession. 


His vocation was that of all the inhabit- 
ants of Sonnino: to live in abundance, to 
want no sort of pleasure, to be everywhere 
at home, to depend on nobody, to rule 
people, to frighten them at need, and above 
all, to violate the laws with impunity, To 
reach so elevated a point without exposing 
his life, which was always dear to him, 
he entered the grand seminary of Rome. 

In our land of scepticism, people enter 
the seminary in the hope of being ordained 
priest, Antonelli reckoned on never being 
so. The fact is, in the capital of the 
Catholic Church, the Levites of average 
intelligence become magistrates, prefects, 
counsellors of state, ministers. Curates 
are fabricated with the dry sticks, Anto- 
nelli distinguished himself so well that, 
with the help of God, he escaped the sacra- 
ment of ordination. He has never said 
mass ; he has confessed nobody ; I will not 
swear that he has confessed himself. He 
obtained the friendship of Gregory XVI, 
assuredly more useful than all the Christian 
virtues, He became prelate, magistrate, 
prefect, secretary-general of the home de- 
partment, and minister of finance, Will 
any one say that he has not taken the best 
road? <A minister of finance, little as he 
may know of his trade, lays by more 
money in six months than all the brigands 
of Sonnino in twenty years, 


What follows would be spoilt by 
translation :— 


j En 1859, il a cinquante-trois ans, Il 
sest conservé jeune. Son corps est svelte 
et robuste et sa santé montagnarde, La 
argeur de son front, I'éclat de ses yeux, 
son nez en bec d’aigle et tout le haut de 
sa figure inspire un certain ¢étonnement. 
Il y a comme un éclair d’intelligence sur 
cette face brune et tant soit peu moresque. 
Mais sa machoire lourde, ses dents longues, 
ses lévres épaisses expriment les appetits 
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les plus grossiers, On devine un ministre 
greffé sur un sauvage, Lorsqu’il assiste le 
pape dans les cérémonies de la semaine 
sainte, il est magnifique de dédain et d’im- 
pertinence, Il se retourne de temps en 
temps vers la tribune diplomatique, et il 
regarde sans rire ces pauvres ambassadeurs 
qu il berne du matin au soir: vous _admirez 
le comeédien qui brave son public, Mais 
lorsqu’il s’arréte dans un salon auprés 
dune jolie femme, lorsqu’il; lui parle de 
tout pres, effleurant ses épaules et plongeant 
les yeux dans son corsage, vous reconnaissez 
l’homme des bois et vous songez en tremis- 
sant aux chaises de poste culbutées au bord 
d’un chemin, 


M. About’s pages bristle with 
national prejudices; and he is in- 
debted to them for something of 
his piquancy and zest, as in his 
sketch of the Roman noble of 
twenty-five. ‘Atthis age, an Ameri- 
can has tried a dozen ways of life, 
made four fortunes, a bankruptcy, 
two campaigns, pleaded a cause, 
preached a religion, killed six men 
with a revolver, enfranchised a 
negress, and conquered an island. 
An Englishman has passed two 
examinations, been attached to an 
embassy, founded a counting-house, 
converted a Catholic, made the tour 
of the world, and read the complete 
works of Walter Scott. A French- 
man has rhymed a tragedy, written 
in two journals, received three 
sword wounds, attempted two sui- 
cides, troubled the peace of fourteen 
husbands, and changed his political 
opinions nineteen times over. A 
German has scarred the faces of four- 
teen of his intimate friends, swal- 
lowed sixty tuns of beer and the 
philosophy of Hegel, sung eleven 
thousand couplets, compromised a 
maid-servant, smoked a million of 
pipes, and been concerned in two 
revolutions. The Roman prince 


-has done nothing, seen nothing, 


learnt nothing, loved nothing, suf- 
fered nothing. The grate of a 
cloister is thrown open, a young girl 
with no more experience than him- 
self is led forth, and these two 
innocents proceed to kneel before a 
priest, who licenses them to begin a 
fresh stock of innocents.’ 

It is admitted, however, that the 
resulting establishment is not a 
bad one on the whole. The young 
wife is commonly too much occupied 
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with having children to listen to 
lovers; and be her susceptibilities 
or inclinations what they may, ‘ the 
high and wide extinguisher which 
heaven holds suspended over the 
city of Rome, stifles even the subtle 
flames of passion. If Vesuvius 
were there, it would have been cold 
for the last forty years.’ 

M. About’s first impressions of the 
papal government appeared in a de- 
tached shape in Le Moniteur Univer- 
sel, and occasioned a loud outcry. 
Ia Question Romaine, in its "com- 
pleted form, was published at Brus- 
sels. ‘If I went there for a pub- 
lisher when I had an excellent one 
at Paris, it is not that the regime of 
the press or the rigors of the courts 
inspire me with any uneasiness. But 
the Pope, who has a long arm, 
might have reached me in France, 
and I drew off a little farther to 
tell him the truth about himself.’ 

Rome Contemporaine may be re- 
garded as the development and con- 
firmation of the views put forth in 
La Question Romaine. The plan on 
which the author proceeded to 
qualify himself for the task is well 
worthy the attention of all visitors 
to a foreign country who intend to 
write about it. A French soldier, 
speaking to an Italian, and furious 
at not being understood, exclaimed, 
clenching his fist, ‘ What, dolt, you 
have been here nine years and you 
don’t yet understand French!’ We 
all from time to time fall into the 
same style of reasoning as this sol- 
dier. ‘Talk to the Italians, and in 
their own language, even when they 
know how to make themselves un- 
derstood in yours. The Roman 
nobility, to begin with the Holy 
Father and Cardinal Antonelli, know 
French almost as well as you; yet 
the most cultivated Italian is not 
completely himself when he does 
not speak Italian. Besides, why 
deprive yourself of the pleasure of 
hearing that beautiful harmonious 
language. ‘To come to Italy to tattle 
in French is like going to the opera 
without hearing the music. Follow 
the streets on foot, and try never to 
know your way; accident will lead 
you to the best places. If you enter 
a church, do not observe only who 
is there; observe also what is said 
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and done. Enter into conversation 
with every one you meet. By acting 
on this plan, M. About has collected 
an extraordinary number of curious 
facts and traits of character, es- 
pecially in his chapters on manners 
and;morals. 


Of all the useful animals, the “woman 
is the one that the Roman peasant employs 
with most profit. She makes the bread, 
prepares the meals, spins, weaves, sews ; 
she goes every day three miles for wood, 
and a mile and a half for flour. She carries 
a mule’s load on her head; she works from 
the rising to the setting of the sun without 
rebelling and even without murmuring. 
The children, which she produces in great 
numbers, and suckles herself, are a precious 
resqurce ; from the age of four they are 
med to keep other animals, 


The Turkish women, he says, all 
sleep coiffées, and the Greek with all 
their clothes on. The Roman women, 
their husbands, and their children, 
all sleep stark-naked. At Paris 
it is malpropre to sleep in one’s 
stockings; at Rome to sleep in a 
shirt. A French lady had commis- 
sioned him to carry a present to her 
foster-sister, married to a locksmith 
of Borgho. He went early in the 
morning, and knocked. ‘ Chi é, 
exclaims a man’s voice. He told 
his errand. ‘ Excuse me,’ replied the 
man, ‘I am not dressed” ‘What 
does that signify?’ ‘Come in then.’ 
He enters. The locksmith, stark- 
naked, received him witha low bow, 
and led him to his wife, who was in 
bed ‘in the same state. On seeing 
the present, a silver watch, she 
screamed with joy, and thereupon 
four plumeless bipeds, two sons 
and two daughters, emerged from 
a neighbouring bed. 

The bath at Rome is a luxury 
beyond the reach of the lower class. 
* What do you take me for? replied 
a Roman damsel, ‘Iam a virtuous 
girl, and I do not dip my body in 
water.’ The same mode of thinking 
was once prevalent in this country. 
Miss Berry, in her Social Life of Eng- 
land and France, speaks from per- 
sonal recollection of a time when 
the use of warm baths by the fair 
sex was far from being deemed em- 
blematic of purity or propriety ; 
and most readers will remember 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
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reply to the French lady who sug- 
gested that her hands would be im- 
proved by a little soap and water, 
‘Ah, Madame, si vous voyiez mes 
pieds,’ 

At Rome the moment it comes to 
the knowledge of a priest (and the 
knowledge cannot be withheld long), 
that an unmarried couple are irre- 
gularly connected, he marries them 
whether they like it or not. Un- 
chaste life after marriage is entirely 
the husband’s affair, and his conduct 
is regulated by the local law of 
honour. M. Aboutmet at a French 
painter’s a young woman, who did 
not come there to be painted. Con- 
versing freely, she told him that she 
was the wife of a shoemaker, and 
broke out in praise of her husband, 
her mother-in-law, and her children. 
‘But what would your husband 
think if he knew what you are doing 
here? ‘He! he sees no harm in 
my coming to earn a little money of 
persons of quality (persone di garbo). 
Ah, if I went wrong with any one 
of our class, he would kill me.’ 

It may be doubted whether our 
brethren of the Green Isle will relish 
the responsibility thrown upon them 
by the following explanation of an 
invidious proverb :— 

The Italians sometimes say, ‘ Stupid 
(béte) as an Englishman,’ This mode of 
speech has always appeared to me not only 
faulty but inexplicable. For, after all, Italy 
knows by experience that its friends the 
English are not stupid. An inhabitant of 
Ancona, whom I met at Loretto, gave me 
the explanation of this prejudice. The peo- 
ple, he told me, include under the denomin- 
ation of Englishmen all the inhabitants of 
the Britannic Isles, but in reality, this repu- 
tation of stupidity belongs only to the Irish, 
They accept so blindly the miracles most 
discredited amongst us, they digest with 
such an appetite the most incredible fictions, 
that what is but an excess of faith is taken 
for a defect of intelligence. 

The most striking improvement, 
moral, social, commercial, and poli- 
tical, may be seen already in those 
states or portions of states that have 
been freed from ecclesiastical rule ; 
but, so far as it extends, the worst 
abuses described in La Question 
Romaine and Rome Contemporaine 
are still in full vigour. 

M. About’s novels are in various 
styles and of widely different de- 
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grees of merit. The best quality of 
the best of them is the consistency 
of the plot, the coherence of the 
parts, and the strict keeping of the 
characters. A strong call is com- 
monly made at the commencement 
on the credulity of the reader; 
but the original assumption once 
granted, the interest and effect are 
little if at all impaired by the im- 
probability of the incidents. The 
critic who should object to him on 
that account would be bound to 
condemn Gulliver’s Travels because 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag are op- 
posed to reason and experience. 
Thus in L’ Homme & L’ Oreille Cassée, 
he starts from the theory that 
human life can be indefinitely sus- 
pended by extracting all the mois- 
ture from the body and reducing it 
to the condition of a mummy. 
‘There are animals that revive: 
nothing ismore certain. M. Meiser, 
after the Abbé Spallanzi and many 
others, picked up little dried eels, 
fragile as glass, and restored them 
to life by immersing them in water. 
The faculty of reviving is not the 
privilege of a species. In man, 
water furnishes about four-fifths of 
the total weight. Given a colonel 
of one hundred and fifty pounds 
weight, there are thirty pounds of 
colonel, and one hundred and 
twenty pounds of water.’ 

In May, 1859, M. Renault, a 
young engineer who has been pur- 
suing his studies in Russia, returns 
to the bosom of his family at Fon- 
tainebleau, bringing with him a 
dried-up colonel, whom he has 
bought a bargain at Berlin. The 
Colonel had been taken prisoner by 
the Russians as he was endeavour- 
ing to cross the Vistula with a 
letter from the Emperor to General 


_ Rapp, condemned to be executed as 


a spy, and shut up for the night in 
a ruined tower, where he was found 
inanimate, and, to all appearance, 
frozen to death, the next morning. 
On looking at him, M. Meiser felt 
convinced that he was not dead, 
and easily obtained possession of 
the body for alleged anatomical 
purposes; M. Meiser being the 
very savant who had started the 
theory of resuscitation, and was: 
naturally anxious to verify it by 
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experiment. Here was the oppor- 
tunity of all others for which he 
panted, and he finds little difficulty 
in persuading himself that it was 
best for the Colonel, as well for 
science, that he should be dried and 
preserved, instead of being imme- 
diately revived and shot. The 
gallant officer is accordingly con- 
veyed to the laboratory, where, by 
the aid of an apparatus that had 
been long waiting for a subject, he 
is satisfactorily dried; about six 
weeks having been required for the 
operation. He is then placed in a 
box and carefully watched; the in- 
tention of M. Meiser being to re- 
suscitate him at the end of a given 
period ; but the period is postponed, 
under one pretence or another till 
the death of the theorist, who by 
will directs that the resuscitation 
shall take place, according to an- 
nexed directions, in his own labora- 
tory at his own expense, and ap- 
points the Colonel his residuary 
legatee. In case of failure, the 
succession reverts to a nephew, 
who takes possession of it at once, 
and regarding the essential pro- 
visions of the will as null and void, 
sells the body for £20 to a collector 
in Berlin. 

The Colonel has been rather more 
than forty-six years in the mummy 
state, when the box is opened by the 
young engineer in the presence of 
Clementine, his fiancee, and his 
family. A bit of the ear breaks and 
remains in his hand, at seeing which 
Clementine shrieks and is on the 
point of fainting. ‘Forgive me, 
she said, ‘but what M. Leon had 
been telling, and then that face that 
seems asleep—it seemed to me 
that the poor man was going to 
open his mouth and complain 
that you were hurting him.’ From 
this hour she takes an unaccount- 
able interest in the Colonel, and 
partly to soothe and satisfy her, 
partly from enlightened curiosity 
and love of science, it is resolved 
that an attempt shall be made to 
resuscitate the dried officer by 
damping him. This is safely 
effected by a succession of warm 
and vapour baths: a regimental 
band is passing just as the vital 
functions are restored; and the 
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first sign of their return is a loud 
exclamation from the Colonel of 
Vive ’Empereur! He revives in 
1859 with the habits and notions 
of a colonel of the line in 1813, 
and (being in reality seventy-two) 
with the strength, looks, spirits, 
passions, and appetite of twenty- 
six. Here is ample scope for a 
humorist and satirist like M. About, 
who exhibits his hero in one comic 
situation after another, till it turns 
out that he is the grandfather of 
Clementine, with whom (misled by 
her likeness to her grandmother) he 
has fallen desperately in love. He 
has an interview with the Emperor, 
who asks him his opinion of the 
architectural improvements of Paris. 


I replied with the sincerity of a lofty 
spirit. ‘Sire, new Paris is the master- 
piece of a great reign, but I like to believe 
that your ediles have not done yet.’ 
‘What then remains to be done, in your 
opinion?’ ‘ Above all, correct the course 
of the Seine, whose irregular bend is dis- 
agreeable, The straight line is the shortest 
way from one point to another for rivers 
as well as for boulevards, In the second 
place, level the soil and suppress all the 
undulations of ground, which seem to say 
to the Administration, “Thou art less 
powerful than Nature.” After having ac- 
complished this preparatory work, I would 
trace a circle of three leagues in diameter, 
the circumference of which, represented by 
an elegant railing (grille) should form the 
enceinte of Paris, In the centre I would 
construct a palace for your Majesty and 
the princes of the imperial family, a vast 
and grand edifice, with accommodation for all 
the public services : military staffs, courts, 
museums, ministries, archiepiscopal esta- 
blishments, police institute, embassies, 
prisons, Bank of France, lyceums, theatres, 
Moniteur, imperial printing-office, Sévres 
and Gobelin’s manufactory, magazines of 
provisions, At this palace, of circular 
form and magnificent design, should con- 
verge twelve boulevards, each one hundred 
and twenty metres wide, terminated by 
twelve railroads, and named after twelve 
marshals of France, Each boulevard to be 
bordered by uniform houses, four stories 
high, with a grille in front, and a little 
garden of three metres, planted with 
uniform flowers, 

One hundred streets, sixty metres wide, 
to unite the boulevards to one another: 
the principal streets to be connected by 
smaller stieets, thirty-five metres wide, all 
uniformly built on official plans, with 
obligatory rails, gardens, and flowers, The 
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proprietors to be forbidden to permit any 
trade, for the sight of shops lowers the 
mind and degrades the heart: tradesmen 
to be free to settle in the environs, in 
conformity with the law. The basement 
story of all the houses to be occupied 
by the stables and kitchens: the first story 
let to incomes of 100,000 francs a year 
and above; the second to incomesfof from 
80,000 to 100,000 francs; the third to 
incomes of from 60,000 to 80,000 francs ; 
the fourth to incomes of from 50,000 to 
60,000 francs, Under 50,000 francs a 
year forbidden to inhabit Paris, Artisans 
to be lodged ten kilometres from the boun- 
dary, in the workpeople’s fortresses, We 
exempt them from taxes that they may love 
us: we surround them with cannon that 
they may fear us, There is my Paris.’ 

The Emperor listened to me patiently, 
and curled his moustache. ‘ Your plan,’ 
he remarked, ‘would be rather dear.” * Not 
much dearer than the actual one,’ replied 
I, At this remark a frank hilarity, of 
which I cannot explain the cause, lighted 
up his serious brow, ‘ Do you not think,’ 
he said, ‘that your project would ruin 
numbers?’ ‘ And what do I care, since I 
only ruin the rich?’ He laughed louder 
than before, and dismissed me, saying, 
* Colonel, remain colonel until I make you 
a general,’ 


It may be doubted whether the 
Emperor laughed heartily when this 
pleasantry fell under his observa- 
tion. When something like it was 
discovered in La Nouvelle Babylone, 
that clever book was immediately 
suppressed. 

Little less incisive is the dialogue 
between the engineer and the com- 
missary of police prior to the re- 
suscitation. After a good deal of 
circumlocution, this functionary 
suggests that the mummy should 
be carried to the public cemetery : 


‘But if you have heard speak of Colonel 
Fougas, you must have heard, also, that 
we do not believe him to be dead, and 
that we propose to resuscitate him.’ 

‘But in that case you have made the ne- 
cessary arrangement with the authorities.’ 

‘With whom ?’ 

‘I do not know, but I suppose that, 
before undertaking a thing of this sort, 
you have procured some authorization ; 

‘From whom ?’ 

‘But, after all, you will allow that the 
resurrection of a man is an extraordinary 
thing. As for me, it is the first time I 
have heard speak of it. Now the duty of a 
well-ordered police is to prevent anything 
extraordinary from taking place.’ 
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‘Look you, if I said, here ?is a man 
who is not dead; I have a well-founded 
hope of setting him on his legs in three 
days; your physician, who maintains the 
contrary is mistaken, would you take upon 
yourself to have Fougas buried ?” 

*No certainly. God forbid that I should 
take anything upon myself! but still, in 
having Fougas buried, I should be acting 
legally and regularly, For, after all, by 
what right do you pretend to resuscitate a 
man? In what country are they in the 
habit of resuscitating people? What text 
of the law empowers you to resuscitate 
people 7 

*Do you know any law that forbids 
it? Now, all that is not forbidden is 
allowed,’ 

‘In the eye of the magistrate, possibly. 
But it is the duty of the police to prevent, 
to avoid disturbance, Now, a resurrection 
is a fact sufficiently strange to constitute a 
veritable disturbance,’ 

*You will allow, at least, that it is a 
fortuuate disturbance ?’ 

‘There is no such thing as a fortunate 
disturbance. Consider, besides, that the 
defunct is no every-day person. If the 
matter concerned only a nameless vagabond, 
one might be tolerant. But this is a mili- 
tary man, a superior officer and decorated, 
a man who has filled a high|rank in the 
army. The army, monsieur! It is not 
safe to meddle with the army.’ 

‘But I meddle with the army like the 
surgeon who meddles with its wounds.’ 

‘Then have you considered the religious 
question ?’ 

* What religious question ?” 

‘To own the truth—but this is entirely 
between ourselves, the rest is purely ac- 
cessory, and we are now at the delicate 
point—people have called: very judicious 
observations have been submitted to me. 
The bare announcement of your project has 
troubled a certain number of consciences, 
It is feared that the success of an enter- 
prise of this kind may inflict a blow on 
faith—may scandalize quiet minds. For, 
after all, if M. Fougas is dead, it is the 
will of God, Do you not fear, by resusci- 
tating him, to run counter to the will of 
God ? 


The same vein of amusing extra- 
vagance runs through Le Nez d’un 
Notaire, the story of a notary, who, 
having insulted the secretary of the 
Turkish Embassy by pulling his 
nose, is compelled to fight him with 
sabres, and loses his own nose by a 
dexterously applied cut. The sur- 
geon in attendance at the duel 
engages to sew it on again, and is 
advancing to pick it up, when a 
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black cat springs from a tree, pounces 
on it, and carries it off after a hot 
pursuit by the entire party. Still 
the surgeon undertakes to make 
good the loss by an improvement 
on the operation recorded in Hudi- 
bras, if a person can be procured 
who will submit, not merely to part 
with the required amount of skin, 
but to have the repaired feature 
kept in contact with the part of the 
body from which the skin is taken 
for a month. An individual agrees 
for a handsome sum in cash; the 
notary’s new nose is fastened to his 
arm, so as to convert the pair into a 
very uncomfortable resemblance to 
the Siamese twins; and at the ter- 
mination of the specified time, the 
restoration is, to all outward sem- 
blance, complete. The notary, who 
had always prided himself on his 
good looks, is the happiest of the 
happy for some days, when one 
fine morning his nose begins to 
redden, and, in the course of four- 
and-twenty hours, becomes swelled 
and carbuncled, like that of an 
habitual drunkard. He sends for 
the surgeon, who tries the effect 
of lowering diet and medicine till 
the truth breaks upon him: ‘ Ah, 
the rascal! he has been spending 
your money at the cabaret; and 
your nose is suffering from a sym- 
pathetic affection.’ A fresh bargain 
is made with the man to induce him 
to lead a sober life, and all again 
goes on well for some weeks, when 
suddenly the nose vanishes alto- 
gether, and the surgeon arrives at 
the conclusion that he is dead. So 
thinks the notary, till at the turn of 
a street he encounters his friend in 
sound health, and insists on an ex- 
planation, which is brief: ‘ Alas! it 
is no fault of mine: I have met 
with an accident, and have had my 
arm amputated.’ 

Madelon comprises the life and 
adventures of one of those members 
of the frail sisterhood who have 
attracted so much misplaced atten- 
tion of late years,—an Anonyma, 
who is given as a somewhat trans- 
figured or idealized representation 
of her class. Here is her portrait 
in her bridal bed, after an old 
usurer has been entrapped into 
marrying her :— 
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She was buried in that smiling and sweet 
sleep that is innocently called the sleep of 
innocence. Her little head rested on a 
naked arm—the prettiest, the best-turned, 
the best-jointed in the world. The fair 
hair formed a vapoury cloud round the 
face, The transparent eyelids, fringed by 
long eyelashes, would not have misbecome 
the chastest Madonna Sassoferrato, The 
mouth opened just enough to show the 
white enamel of four little teeth. A breath 
lighter than the respiration of a child, pure 
and more balmy than the spring breeze, 
fluttered on her rather full lips. The bed 
was of antique form, wide and low: M. 
Jeffs (the husband), as he knelt on the 
carpet, brooded over, so to speak, the 
modest and charming brow of Madeleine. 
He admired it a long time, and ended by 
saying to himself that the spectacle of such 
a sleep was not dear at four hundred 
thousand francs. How many others had 
made the same reflection in the same 
posture! IM, Jeffs was kneeling, without 
knowing it, at the most celebrated station of 
the road to Clichy. 

This creature was not ignorant that she 
slept to perfection. She was prouder of 
her pretty sleep than of all;her other ad- 
vantages. ‘It was Mother Lenoit,’ she 
would say, ‘who trained me to it when I 
was little. Every time I chanced to snore, 
or to dream aloud, or to open my mouth 
like a carp, she woke me with the whip. 
If the respectable women had received the 
same education, their husbands would buy 
them their cachemires ,without so much 
preliminary pressing. 

M. About has worked out the 
character of Madelon with an amount 
of care and labour fully justified by 
its importance. The species of 
which she is the type has exercised 
for many years, and is still exer- 
cising, a wide-spread and baneful 
influence, not merely on its victims, 
but on the class from which it is 
recruited. The dress, the equipages, 
the fabulous luxury of a first-class 
lorette, present an almost irresistible 
temptation to the toiling dressmaker, 
or grisette ; the more especially since 
the coveted position, with its result- 
ing profits and indulgences, may 
be obtained without any extraordi- 
nary endowments of mind or body. 
Judging from the most conspicuous 
specimens, beauty and wit have 
commonly very little to do with the 
matter; and to compare a modern 
Anonyma to a Phryne, a Lais, a 
Marion de l’Orme, or a Sophie 
Arnould, would be preprosterous. 
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A caprice, an accident, the extra- 
vagance of some young profligate or 
elderly millionaire, some ‘hoary 
marquis or stripling duke, gives 
notoriety, and imitative vanity does 
the rest. The men who ruin them- 
selves for such sirens are the slaves 
of fashion, not passion, and the sur- 
passing attractions with which M. 
About has invested his heroine, are 
so much fancy wasted in flinging a 
mischievous halo around vice. 
Madelon ruins her usurer, leaves 
him in a madhouse, and after various 
changes of fortune is found domes- 
ticated with a German officer at 
Venice. What thenand there befell 
her is thus related by herself :— 


‘One day Mathias received the visit of 
an old courtier in black who had travelled 
post. I then heard that the invalid was 
Mathias XXIII., sovereign prince of Ten- 
felsschantz, and that he was dead of sup- 
pressed gout. My tall darling succeeded his 
father at the age of twenty-seven! Three 
millions of revenue, my friends, and the right 
of coining money, It is a fine thing to be a 
prince in that fashion. Prince in fact, and 
not merely in name, like you, my poor 
Astolphe. To see one’s exact and striking 
likeness on twelve sous pieces! There is 
nothing bourgeois in that.’ 

‘Bourgeois, indeed, my fair lady; this 
the dream of all the nobler spirits. But if 
the Prince of Tenfelsschantz has three mil- 
lions of revenue, and gives you fifteen in 
two years, it strikes me that his principality 
will be in the market before belong.’ 

‘Really ? You have discovered that by 
yourself, Well, my goood fellow, I have 
discovered something else,’ 

* What then ?” 

‘The art of devouring the capital with- 
out curtailing the revenue.’ 

‘The deuce! you should have discovered 
that ten years ago for the benefit of some 
of your friends,’ 

‘But my prescription is not within 
reach of every body: it can be followed 
only by absolute princes, and you are but 
a prince relative. We have said it.’ 

She mimicked the action of an orator of 
the doctrinaire school, who gravely insinuates 
his right hand in the fold of his waistcoat. 
‘More than once,’ she continued, ‘in my 
reflexions on finance, I had wondered at the 
folly of all the governments of Europe who 
have a domain and forget to alienate it. 
I define a domain an estate generally badly 
administered which returns two per cent. at 
most and does not pay taxes. If a private 
individual were to borrow money at five 
per cent, for the pleasure of keeping a 
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property which pays two, his friends would 
hasten to shut him up. Now, all the 
governments of Europe are doing this. 
They have a debt at five per cent. interest, 
and a domain which returns hardly one and 
a half per cent, net. I have proved to 
Mathias that he ought to alienate his do- 
main, The poor fellow wished to negotiate 
a loan to give me diamonds. What folly! 
The domain sold, we shall have a hundred 
millions to spend merrily. And as it is 
not right that our revenues should sufier 
by the alienation of our capital, we lay an 
impost of three millions on our imbeciles 
of subjects. They have never paid taxes, 
the savages, Was it not necessary and 
better, sooner than later, to raise them to 
the level of civilized Europe? They will 
ry out; that is foreseen. But our ances- 
tors have had the good sense to grant them 
neither charter nor national representation. 
So they will be obliged to cry out with 
closed doors. And if they show their teeth, 
all the armies of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion will be uponthem, We have powerful 
neighbours who will be too happy to cudgel 
Tenfelsschantz for the love of right divine. 
There, my friends, that is what I call policy.’ 

‘But,’ said Astolphe, ‘how many of them 
are there ?” 

‘Of whom ?” 

‘Of the subjects of Mathias XXIV.’ 

‘We have seventeen thousand of them, 
including children at the breast.’ 

* Are you aware that three millions, di- 
vided amongst seventeen thousand indivi- 
duals, make more than one hundred and 
seventy-five francs per head? and that 
these poor devils of Tenfelsschantz are about 
to be, thanks to you, the most heavily-taxed 
citizens of Europe?” 

‘I see no harm in it, It is a pleasure 
to pluck these Germans; they are so bétes.’ 


A still better satire on absolutism 
as it prevailed, and possibly prevails 
still, in many a German principality 
(Hesse-Cassel, for example), under 
the patronage of a powerful neigh- 
bour, will be found in the ThéGtre 
Impossible. It forms the first scene 
of the dramatic piece entitled L’£du- 
cation Wun Prince. 


Scene I.—JZe Roi, Schnaps, Fucis, 
Reppel, La Générale, Seigneurs et Dames 
de la Cour, Le cortége défile lentement 
en grande cérémonie, La cour se range 
en cercle autour du Roi. 


LE Rot, d’un ton paternel. 


Mesdames et messieurs, votre maitre a 
bien soupé. Les tomates au gratin m’ont 
fait un sensible plaisir. Du reste, mon 
trone est plus solide que jamais, L'ordre 
reégne dans mes Etats. Et |’etiquette fleurit 
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&ma cour. Je suis obéi comme le grand 
roi de France Louis XIV. (J/ se découvre). 
Mes fidéles mercenaires sont préts & égorger 
tous mes sujets au moindre signe de mécon- 
tentement. Mais mon peuple est bien 
dressé; il paye autant d'impdts qu’il me 
plait d’en percevoir. Le rétablissement de 
Ja torture a accéleré l’action de la justice, 
et l’esprit soi-disant libéral a perdu beau- 
coup de terrain depuis que nous avons eu 
V’idée d’appliquer la bastonnade aux femmes. 
La peste du journalisme a disparu de ce 
royaume; la maladie qui décimait nos bétes 
& corne est également en voie de guérison. 
Les récoltes de houblon s’annoncent bien, et 
l’on peut espérer dés & present que nous 
boirons de bonne biére. Le prince heritier, 
mon fils unique, a épousé aujourd’hui une 
des plus belles et des plus nobles princesses 
de |’Allemagne : il aura beaucoup de plaisir, 
Quant & moi, mesdames et messieurs, c’est 
toujours avec une joie nouvelle que je me 
retrouve au milieu de vous, car je ne vous 
regarde jamais sans me dire que je pourrais 
d’un seul mot faire tomber toutes vos tétes. 


In endeavouring to convey a 
notion of M. About’s writings, we 
have been liberal of extracts and 
sparing of comments, conceiving 
this to be one of the occasions when 
example is better than precept. It 
would take a long and laborious 
analysis to describe the work on 
which he probably most prides him- 
self, Le Progrés, although the per- 
vading spirit and tone may be col- 
lected from the beginning of the first 
chapter, Le Grand Probleme, which 
we give in a somewhat abridged 
form. 

‘ Whoever you are, reader, and you 
will forgive me if I do you wrong, 
I take for granted that you are 
neither better nor worse than my- 
self. I know neither your age, nor 
your fortune, nor the rank which 
you occupy in the world; but I am 
almost sure that you have a love 
for good and some tendency to evil: 
many just ideas, and a tolerable 
amount of prejudices: a strong dose 
of benevolence at the bottom of 
your heart, and a little leaven of 
hatred and anger. You have worked 
a little, struggled a little, suffered 
a little, and experienced, notwith- 
standing, those delicious hours when 
we exclaim that life is good. You 
know a little of everything; but the 
sum of your knowledge is next to 
nothing to the things you are igno- 
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rant of. Passion, calculation, and 
reason, lead you by turns, but it 
also happens to you to satisfy your 
clearest interests to do good, and it 
is thus that you maintain yourself 
in your own esteem. 

‘ Finally, friend (or enemy) reader, 
you assuredly from time to time set 
about the mental occupation to 
which I am applying now: you set 
aside pleasures, business, all those 
tumultuous nothings which stupefy 
human reason, and alone, face to 
face with the unknown, you seek, 
groping, the solution of the grand 
problem : 

‘How have I fallen on this clod 
of earth? Whence comes man? 
Where does he go? What is the 
end of life? . . . Should I bless or 
curse the lot which has made me 
live to-day rather than yesterday or 
to-morrow? Is the world passing 
from better to better, or from worse 
to worse? Once for all, was it 
worth while being born ?” 

Nine times out of ten in this hour 
of doubt and anguish, the human 
being, exhausted, despairing, a prey 
to all the hallucinations of lassitude 
and fear, sees descend from heaven 
a noble figure, with a sweet and 
grave smile. ‘Shut your eyes,’ she 
says, ‘and follow me. I came from 
a world where all is good, just, and 
sublime. I will conduct you to it, 
if you like, across the paths of earth 
to the enjoyment of perfect happi- 
ness. Let me place upon your eyes 
a bandage softer than silk, in your 
mouth a bit more savoury than 
ambrosia, on your brow a yoke 
lighter and brighter than royal 
crowns. At this price you will see 
distinctly the mysterious principle 
and the supernatural end of all the 
things of this world: you will es- 
cape for ever from the anxiety of 
doubt: supported in your fatigues, 
consoled in your sorrows, you will 
assuredly arrive at happiness by 
virtue. I am Faith. 

‘Reader, if you are one of the 
nine who have risen to follow the 
winged vision, I neither pity nor 
blame you, but it is not for you that 
my book is written. I have thought 
especially of the tenth, of this proud 
one, of this unhappy one, who pre- 
fers fecling his way in the twilight 
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in arduous tracks and trying to 
penetrate the thick darkness, to ac- 
cepting affirmations without proofs 
and a hope without certainty. It 
is towards him I come on foot 
(never having had wings) and 
clothed like all those who labour 
here below. I do not bear around 
my brow the phosphorescent aureole, 
but I have lighted a little lamp at 
the hearth of human science, and I 
will try to prevent it from being 
extinguished on the way. Without 
drawing you, even in spirit, beyond 
the limits of life, I hope to show 
you a goal, progress: a road, labour: 
a support, association: a viaticum, 
liberty.’; 

The grand problem thus formally 
proposed is the one of which M. 
About has seldom lost sight in any, 
not excepting the slightest or most 
fugitive, of his works; and his little 
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lamp has been constantly kept 
glimmering, to the annoyevce and 
confusion of many whose interest 
or actual safety lies in denying 
any light but their own false lights 
to the conscientious seeker after 
liberty or truth. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the value of such a 
writer in the present state of opinion, 
political and religious, in France; 
where the bulk of the people are 
already more than half persuaded 
that progress and prosperity are best 
attainable by implicit reliance on a 
star. If they can be prevented from 
sinking lower and lower into the 
slough of degrading and demoral- 
isfng subserviency, it will be by the 
revival of the old intellectual spirit. 
Other nations may have reason to 
deprecate scepticism: the French of 
the Second Empire have more to 
apprehend from faith. 
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THE RIGHT OF OCCUPANCY IN OUDE AND BENGAL. 
THe Rent CasE—Huixts v, IssAr GuHos. 


N a former number we took 

occasion to consider the land 
tenures of India in relation to the 
Government revenue and the pro- 
posed perpetual settlement. Wo 
endeavoured to show that the true 
right of property in the land, as 
understood and enjoyed under the 
common law and usage of the 
country, was vested in the Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the 
cultivating tenant on the other; 
that the Government share in the 
land is an actual proprietary right, 
ruled by proportion, and that the 
remaining property in the land, as 
a fact, is held and enjoyed by the 
cultivator. 

It does not alter the status of the 
cultivator that in some instances, as 
in Oude, Bengal, and elsewhere, the 
Government has,chosen to transfer 
its own share of the property in the 
land to certain parties, variously 
known by local designations as 
zemindars, talookdars, chowdrees, 
&c. The Government, whether 
native or British, had no power, nor 
ever intended, to confer upon a 
third party the right or property in 
the land which it did not itself pos- 
sess, or to confiscate for the advan- 
tage of private individuals that 
share of the land which from time 
immemorial was held and enjoyed 
by the cultivating classes. 

This we believe to be the normal 
condition of land tenure in India; 
but as the question now stands, it 
has been complicated and rendered 
doubtful, first, by the assumption 
on the part of our Government of a 
right to sell all or any portion of 
the land in fee simple, free from all 
public or private claim—a tenure 
we believe to be absolutely un- 
known at any former time; secondly, 
by the formal decision from the 
Bench by the highest legal autho- 
rity, that the tenant has no pro- 
perty in the land; that the zemin- 
dar or talookdar, holding their 
land under Government grant, is in 
effect the sole landlord and pro- 
prietor, and has unlimited power to 
evict his tenant and to tuke the 


whole profits of the ‘land; and, 
thirdly, by the opinion put forth by 
men of experience, in office in 
India, that any right of occupancy 
does not exist in any tangible form. 

Issue has been joined on this 
question in Oude. Lord Canning 
first confiscated all the land in Oude 
as a punishment to refractory ta- 
lookdars; the proceeding was dis- 
approved of by the then Home 
Government; and then Lord 
Canning, in pursuance of what he 
declared to be his original intention, 
re-bestowed the sequestrated es- 
tates upon the same parties on a 
condition of their submission, and 
as a means of conciliation. 

It is hardly worth while to con- 
sider whether the new simnuds 
did or did not give extended rights 
to the talookdars. It gave them 
certain advantages which probably 
a great number of them had not 
previously possessed—a good and 
valid title, and a full recognition of 
their status as talookdars, whatever 
that title might mean. 

But it neither crealed any new 
right on their behalf, nor did it 
confiscate any right held by other 
and unoffending parties. Any 
argument founded upon such pre- 
tended transfer and confiscation of 
subordinate rights is manifestly 
unsound, and is only faintly put 
forth by the more vehement sup- 
porters of talookdaree rights. 

We may assume as a proposition, 
common to both sides, that the 
intent of Lord Canning’s proclama- 
tion was to restore to the talook- 
dars their estates, as they before 
held them; with a general reserva- 
tion, expressed in their simnuds, 
as a condition of their grants, that 
they were to respect all subordinate 
rights. 

The Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Wingfield, and his deputies, pro- 
ceeded to settle the province ac- 
cording to their view of the inten- 
tion of Government; and in effect 
they placed the talookdars in the 
position of sole proprietors, holding 
their land in fee-simple—with fuil 
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power over their tenants, to raise 
their rents ad libitum, or to evict 
them if convenient. 

Mr. Wingfield had some scruples 
at first, but the decision of the Chief- 
Justice in the rent case of Hills 
(hereafter examined in extenso), 
removed all doubt from his mind. 
He says, ‘Under the influence of 
prepossessions acquired in the 
north-west provinces, he had made 
too hasty an admission, and a new 
conviction was forced upon him 
that a right of occupancy in non- 
proprietary cultivators has never in 
theory or practice existed in Oude.’ 

He elsewhere affirms that the 
recognition of such imaginary 
right would be an infringement on 
the landlord’s property, unfairly 
diminish his profits in the land, 
give rise to endless disputes, and 
prove equally hurtful to the tenarit 
and the landlord. He adds, ‘ The 
recent decision of the High Court 
in Hills’ case has laid down the 
law, even in Bengal, to be that a 
ryot with rights of occupancy is 
not entitled to a share in the profits 
of the land.’ And he apprehends 
that ‘the Courts will follow the law 
as laid down by the Chief-Justice, 
and the end will only be that we 
shall give the ryot a barren privi- 
lege which will nevertheless inspire 
him with vain hopes and provoke 
the opposition of the landlords.’ 

We agree with Mr. Wingfield 
that the provisions of Lord Can- 
ning’s proclamation in Oude were 
identical with those of the perpetual 
settlement by Lord Cornwallis in 
Bengal; that in either case the 
same rights and privileges were 
bestowed upon the superior land- 
holders ; and that the talookdars 
are entitled to rights coequal with 
the zemindars. The real question 
remains, was there any creation of 
right for their benefit in either 
case, or Was any existent right of 
others confiscated and transferred 
to them ?—or did any such right 
elsewhere exist ? 

The Governor-General, Sir John 
Lawrence, believes in the right of 
occupancy. He thinks it exists 
generally all over India, and pro- 
bably in Oude. He considers that 
the instructions given by the Chief 
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Commissioner to his deputies, in 
accordance with preconceived no- 
tions, were liable to prevent the 
ryots from bringing forward their 
claims, but that the right remains 
notwithstanding; and that a due 
and fair investigation into all subor- 
dinate claims in the soil should be 
carried out without further delay. 

We quite agree with Sir John 
Lawrence as far as he goes; but 
we go further. We do not think 
any investigation was needed, we 
believe that the right of occupancy, 
not as a term, but asa fact, might 
have been assumed as the basis of 
the settlement. 

We believe the tenant right to a 
certain share in the profits of the 
land to be the normal condition ‘of 
land tenure all over India, and that 
none other is known or has any 
existence. No government, Hindoo, 
Mussulman, or English, has ever 
claimed or made any pretence to 
any right in the soil, beyond a 
proportion of the value of the pro- 
duce; and the remaining share of 
the profits is an inherent ingre- 
dient of occupation belonging of 
right to the tenant. We do not 
think this right should be restricted 
to any term of occupation. It 
begins and ends with occupation, 
and the tenant for the time being 
is seised with the full right, as 
much as the permanent or here- 
ditary tenant. We do not speak of 
fixed rents, that is another tenure, 
but of common tenancy ; this right 
never accrues to the landlord or 
Government, and is never lost to 
the tenant. The principle is re- 
duced to the simple proposition 
that the property in land under 
cultivation is held in proportion by 
the Government, or -in its place by 
the talookdar on the one hand, and 
by the occupier on the other. 

What proportion is held by either 
has never been fixed by our Govern- 
ment, and is a defect in revenue 
administration. Under native gov- 
ernments it seldom varied, because 
market prices of produce seldom 
changed. But the Government 
share was always moderate. 

If Mr. Wingfield, and those who 
think with him, should ask what is 
the proof of any right of occupancy ? 
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we answer that all over India, in 
Oude as well as elsewhere, there is 
abundant proof, in the status of the 
agricultural classes, in actual pos- 
session, in invariable usage, in 
notorious fact, and in constant, un- 
interrupted and undisputed enjoy- 
ment. 

The proof of occupancy right is 
exactly the same as that of the 
sovereign right; neither is fixed by 
statute, but both are allowed by 
universal prescription and custom. 
The Government does not pretend 
to hold the land in fee simple, and 
common sense tells us that it could 
not grant to another more than it 
possesses itself. 

With these preliminary remarks 
Wwe proceed to examine the decision 
given by the Chief-Justice, Sir 
Barnes Peacocke, in what is now 
known as the Great Rent Case of 
Hills v. Issar Ghos. It was certainly 
a great case, involving a question of 
property infinitely larger than was 
perhaps ever decided by any court 
of law. 

We have considered the case 


solely as applying to Bengal, be- 
cause the dispute arose in that 
province; but, ‘ mutatis mutandis,’ 
every argument applies to Oude 


which applies to Bengal. The 
talookdar is only another term for 
zemindar, as locally used—with 
coequal rights. 

The litigation in Hills’ case began 
in the provincial courts, but went 
up by appeal and special appeal to 
the Supreme Court, where it was 
finally decided by Sir B. Peacocke. 
His decision was again reviewed in 
the same court by the same judge, 
who was pleased fully to confirm 
his own decision. 

We may premise that in the year 
1793 Lord Cornwallis entered into 
a compact with the zemindars to 
acknowledge them as proprietors of 
the land, on condition that they 
would pay into Government a fixed 
annual revenue. This is known as 
the Act of Perpetual Settlement. 
The basis of this contract was that 
nine-tenths of rent or tax levied 
from ryots should be paid to 
Government, and one-tenth be en- 
joyed by the zemindar; but as the 
aggregate amount in each case was 
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fixed, and the resources of the land 
unknown, and unrestricted power 
given to the zemindar, the real 
fact is that at the present moment 
one half of what is received is paid 
to Government, and one half is 
enjoyed by the zemindar. 

Now as regards the interest of 
the ryot in the compact thus con- 
cluded between the Government 
and the zemindar, it is to be ob- 
served that so long as the value of 
land remained stationary; so long 
as the land continued in the hands 
of native resident zemindars, whose 
exercise of the power as landlords 
was limited by traditional usage; 
so long as the main difficulty of 
successful management of an estate 
was to keep the cultivators in good 
humour, and to induce them to 
renew their leases, the question of 
enhancement of rent did not arise, 
and causv of collision did not occur. 
But circumstances have changed ; 
the valve of land has increased and 
is increasing; the disputes about 
indigo have raised the question 
about land; large companies are 
investing millions of money in 
speculations based upon land; and 
enormous interests of merchants 
and capitalists are engaged in direct 
opposition to the best and dearest 
interests of the inhabitants. It is 
absolutely necessary that the true 
incidents of the property in the 
land should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and set at rest, not only in 
Bengal and Oude, but all over 
India; not by such crude decisions 
as have been recently passed by the 
Supreme Court, but on sound prin- 
ciples of law and equity. 

We now come to the case of 
Hills v. Issar Ghos. 

Mr. Hills is an indigo-planter 
and the owner and manager of im- 
mense estates. The public is aware 
that during the last sixty years 
European manufacturers have been 
deriving enormous profits from the 
compulsory cultivation of indigo, at 
prices far below its real cost of pro- 
duction. But, besides this, by pur- 
chase or by moral influence, they 
had gradually acquired the lease of 
extensive zemindaree rights over 
large tracts of country. As arule, 
they rented the land at the ‘ Niruck- 
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bundy,’ or fixed rates, which had 
ordinarily prevailed before and since 
the Act of Settlement. Their profits 
were not derived from the land 
generally, but from the manufacture 
of indigo; and their object in pur- 
chasing the zemindaree lease was to 
acquire increased power over the 
ryots; and it is now a matter of 
history that they habitually used 
and abused this power for their 
own advantage, to an extent which 
at last provoked resistance and 
State interference. The Govern- 
ment saw fit to declare the ryot 
free to grow whatever crop he 
pleased on his own land, and to sell 
his produce in open market without 
let or impediment. 

Mr. Hills, the plaintiff, was in 
England when the indigo disputes 
broke out. He forthwith proceeded 
to India, and on his arrival he cir- 
culated a notice as follows :—‘ As I 
am about to increase your rents I 
have determined to give you more 
than a corresponding benefit for the 
indigo you may chose to grow for me.’ 

It is material to observe, that 
Mr. Hills announces his intention to 
enhance the rents solely on the 
ground that he was compelled to 
pay a fair market price for one 
description of produce. Up to that 
day he had neither claimed nor 
exercised any such power of en- 
hancement; and he plainly implies 
that the enhancement of rent over 
the whole estate was the conse- 
quence of a larger price being given 
for the indigo plant. His object 
clearly was to compensate himself 
for the loss of unfair profits, or to 
resent the resistance of the ryot in 
the cultivation of indigo, or to 
frighten him into submission. 

In pursuance of this circular, he 
served notice of enhancement on all 
his tenants; all resisted; and Issar 
Ghos was summoned before the 
local court, on the understanding 
that the decision on his case should 
be applicable to all others. The 
rent heretofore paid by the de- 
fendant had been five annas four 
pies per beegah, equal to about 
eight pence: the enhanced rent de- 
manded was one rupee—two shillings, 
equivalent to about two hundred 
per cent. 
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The native judge awarded the 
full amount claimed; and the de- 
fendant then appealed to the district 
judge, Mr. Eden, who cancelled the 
decision of the lower court, and 
awarded sixteen pence per beegah. 

Mr. Eden argued that the claim 
of the zemindar, whom he assumes 
to be Jandlord, was ruled by propor- 
tion; thatthe original rate had been 
fixed by that rule which prevails 
over all India; that the rise in 
prices had doubled the value of the 
produce ; and that therefore the ze- 
mindar was entitled to receive from 
the ryot twice as much as had 
been originally fixed. 

We do not think the evidence 
fully justified the assumption that 
prices had actually and permanently 
doubled; but we believe that the 
decision of the court was based on 
a right principle, é.c., of proportion. 

The respondent, Mr. Hills, was 
satisfied with the finding of the 
Appellate Court; but the defendant, 
Issar Ghos, carried the case by 
special appeal into the Supreme 
Court, over which Sir Barnes Pea- 
cocke presided as Chief-Justice. The 
Chief-Justice in an elaborate argu- 
ment ruled that the judge in appeal, 
Mr. Eden, had erred in supposing 
that the claim of the zemindar was 
limited by any rule of proportion. 
The Chief-Justice allowed that the 
original rate had been fixed by some 
such rule, this being an historical 
and admitted fact; but he denies 
that any such rule applied to an 
enhanced rate, and he considers 
that where the value of the produce 
had increased by a rise in prices, or 
from any cause irrespective of in- 
creased labour and expense on the 
part of the tenant, the zemindar, as 
proprietor, was entitled to the whole 
of such additional profit. 

The case was therefore remanded 
to the lower court, with instructions 
to the judge to ascertain, by inquiry 
and evidence, what was the actual 
average value of the produce of a 
beegah of land. The lower judge 
carried out these instructions as 
nearly as was practicable, but neces- 
sarily imperfectly, and upon the evi- 
dence awarded about fifteen pence 
halfpenny per beegah. The Chief- 
Justice set aside this decision, and 
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awarded the full amount—two shil- 
lings—originally claimed by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Hills, with some pre- 
iiminary observations to the effect 
that the court should have con- 
sidered a still higher rate—viz., two 
shillings and sixpence per beegah, 
being some three hundred per cent. 
more than had ever been paid upon 
the land before—a fair and reason- 
able demand; but that the court 
was limited in its award by the plain- 
tiff’s over-moderate claim. 

As this decision of the Supreme 
Court is held by the winning side, 
the European planters, to be inoper- 
ative, because impracticable, and by 
the ryot as simply ruinous; as it ap- 
pears to us to be not only contrary 
to common sense, but equally con- 
trary to the Act X. of 1859, under 
the special provisions of which the 
case was being tried; as we feel sure 
that the sudden enhancement of a 
rate, which has not varied during 
our rule in India, to such an extent, 
would inevitably produce an agra- 
rian rising in Bengal, or any- 
where else; as we believe the Chief- 
Justice has thoroughly misunder- 
stood the true bearing of land 
property in Bengal, and has assumed 
a right and power in the landlord 
which he does not possess; and as 
we believe that the Act X., which 
was specially designed for the 
protection of the ryot, has been 
perverted to his destruction, and 
that legislative action is urgently 
called for to secure peace and vindi- 
cate justice; we propose to deal 
with this case of Hills v. Issar Ghos 
in its two phases, as a question of 
general principle, and in its par- 
ticular details. 

As before said, the case was tried 
under Act X. of 1859, the preamble 
of which sets forth that it is ex- 
pedient to make provision ‘ with 
respect to the delivery of pottahs 
(leases) and the occupancy of land, 
to the prevention of illegal exaction 
and extortion in connexion with 
demands for rent, and to other 
questions connected with the same.’ 

The date, and the notorious facts 
of the case, prove incontestably that 
this Act, which repealed or modified 
all previous acts, was called for, and 
was intended to protect the ryot 
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from the undue demands of rent 
put forward by the European in- 
digo-planters; in fact, to meet such 
cases as that of Hills v. Issar Ghos. 
The planters, as we have before 
observed, had been thwarted in 
their previous habit of fraudulent 
and oppressive traffic in the plant, 
and the Government felt that the 
ryot ought not to be exposed to a 
new and worse evil in the shape of 
an extortionate} demand for rent 
upon their land. 

Now two points arise; rst, was 
Issar Ghos, the defendant and ap- 
pellant, liable to any enhancement 
under Act X.? 2nd, was the en- 
hancement, in the words of the Act, 
‘fair and equitable ?’ 

Issar Ghos was a tenant with a 
right of occupation ; this is admitted 
by the plaintiff. His rent had not 
been changed during a period of 
thirty years. We presume this, 
which was affirmed on his behalf by 
his counsel, and is not denied by 
the plaintiff, may be accepted as 
proved. 

It is true that the Chief-Justice 
seems to draw a distinction between 
a fact stated and not denied, and a 
fact proved; and thus by surprise to 
ignore the appellant’s claim on that 
ground. 

We will first show what the Act 
lays down, and then extract the 
observations of the Chief-Justice. 

Section III. provides:—‘ Ryots 
who, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa, and Benares, hold 
lands at fixed rates of rent, which 
have not been changed from the 
time of the permanent settlement, 
are entitled to receive pottahs (leases) 
at those rates.’ 

Section IV. provides :—‘ When- 
ever in any suit, under this Act, it 
shall be proved that the rent at 
which land is held by a ryot in the 
said provinces has not been changed 
for a period of twenty years before 
the commencement of the suit, it 
shall be presumed that the land 
has been held at that rent from the 
time of the permanent settlement; 
unless the contrary be shown, or 
unless it be proved that such rent 
was fixed at some later period.’ 

Here it seems to be clearly laid © 
down that the burthen of proof lies 
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upon the plaintiff in the case. Issar 
Ghos had shown, and the plaintiff 
had not challenged the fact, that he 
had held his land with an unchanged 
rent for thirty years, ée., for ten 
years beyond the period required 
by the Act. Nevertheless, it has 
been seen that the lower courts 
declared the defendant to be liable 
to enhancement; and the higher 
courts in appeal affirmed the de- 
cision and increased the award. 

How does the Chief-Justice, who 
notices the points, escape from the 
difficulty ? He says, ‘ Mr. Montrion, 
the appellant's counsel, had called 
the attention of the court to the 
statement of the defendant, that he 
had paid five annas and four pies 
per beegah, for the last thirty 
years.’ He goes on, ‘if that. fact 
had been proved at the trial, the 
defendant, under the Act, would 
have been entitled to a presumption 
in his favour. But, the Chief- 
Justice further observes, ‘no claim 
was ever set up on the behalf of the 
defendant, in any stage of the pro- 
ceedings, of the right to hold at a 
fixed rate, five annas and four pies 
per beegah, on the ground that he 
had held it at that rate from the 
time of the permanent settlement.’ 

As the full proceedings in this 
case are not accessible to us, only 
the abridged pleadings of the couse}, 
and the charges of the Chief-Justice, 
it is not possible, in this country, to 
ascertain the exact pleas put for- 
ward by either party. 

But the main facts are before us, 
that Mr. Hills had given notice of 
enhancement—from eightpence per 
beegah to two shillings; that Issar 
Ghos had resisted this demand, and 
had applied to the local court for 
protection under Act X.; that he 
had shown he had held his land for 
thirty years upon an unchanged 
rent; and that was all the Act re- 
quired, and more than was neces- 
sary, to exempt him from enhance- 
ment. He was not called upon to 
prove, or to plead, that he had held 
his land on an unchanged rent from 
the time of the settlement. 

Even supposing the defendant 
had been so ill-advised as not to 
claim the full protection of the 
above clauses, but merely resisted 
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an excessive and extortionate en- 
hancement, the question still re- 
mains, whether the judges were not 
bound to decide under the pro- 
visions of the Act. The omission of 
an ignorant defendant would not 
alter the law. The law is plain and 
distinct; a tenant holding at an un- 
changed rent for twenty years was 
not liable to enhancement. The 
enhancement was not merely illegal 
in amount, but it was altogether 
illegal; and we take’ it that the judge 
in special appeal, who says, in one 
place, he was bound to do justice to 
both parties, even beyond their own 
pleas, in favour of the plaintiff, 
was equally bound to do justice 
according to the provisions of the 
Act, whether the appellant had 
specially used the plea or other- 
wise. 

But the Chief-Justice is evidently 
uneasy at the dilemma. He says, 
apologetically, ‘ that when he asked 
the counsel whether he meant to 
say that the lower court ought to 
have found that the land had been 
held at a fixed rate from the time of 
the permanent settlement, he ad- 
mitted that the defendant was not 
a “mocurrurree” ryot; and he 
further stated that the defendant 
would rather not hold at a fixed 
rate.’ 

Now there seems something abso- 
lutely inexplicable in this. The 
defendant came into court to claim 
protection from enhancement: a 
point arises, which seems to show 
to the perplexed conviction of the 
judge himself that he was not 
liable to enhancement; and we are 
told that the counsel for the de- 
fendant deliberately declines to 
avail of the plea interrogatively 
suggested by the highest legal 
authority ! 

But the next sentence removes 
the difficulty in some degree. A 
‘mocurrurree’ ryot means a fixed 
or permanent ryot, having a right 
of occupancy. 

The exact nature of this tenure 
has never been defined in English 
law, and is regulated by custom; 
but undoubtedly in India there is a 
better tenure, and that is inam, or 
gift; and it is quite intelligible to us 
that a man ho!ding his land under 
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an inam tenure, would not instruct 
his counsel to admit that he was a 
mocurrurree ryot. But, be it ob- 
served, that an inam ryot was still 
less liable to enhancement than a 
mocurruree ryot. 

The judge says, ‘The learned 
counsel, in an elaborate argument, 
proceeded to consider what were 
the status and rights of a ryot before 
the permanent settlement, and what 
they were afterwards; but he failed 
to give any exact definition of such 
status and rights, except that they 
were “ inam-allee.”’” 

Now in the absence of the record 
of the original argument, we can 
only guess at its purport through 
the obscurity of this allusion; but 
we think that there can be no doubt 
Mr. Montrion had endeavoured to 
explain to the court that his client 
held his land under even a higher 
tenure than that of a fixed tenant, 
and that his real position was that 
of an inamdar. 

The Chief-J ustice, however, adroit- 
ly proceeds to throw overboard the 
whole argument as worthless. He 
says, ‘It is unnecessary to consider 
what were the rights of the ryots at 
the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, because the lower court has 
not found in this case that the 
holding of the defendant commenced 
before the date of the permanent 
settlement, and there was no appeal 
preferred, upon the ground that 
there ought to have been such 
finding.’ 

Does this relieve the judge in last 
appeal from doing justice under the 
Act? Does Sir Barnes Peacocke 
mean to affirm that the appellant, 
whether an inamdar before the set- 
tlement or not, had not held his land 
upon an unchanged rate for thirty 
years? Does he mean to deny that 
the act lays down clearly and unre- 
servedly that a period of twenty 
years shall be considered as proof of 
permanency, unless the contrary be 
shown? Was it ever denied by the 
plaintiff that the defendant had held 
his land on fixed rates for thirty 
years? And did any doubt rest 
upon the mind of the Chief-Justice 
that this was the real fact ? 

Well, suppose such doubt did 
oppress his legal mind, why did he 
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not remand the proceedings for in- 
formation on that point? It is true 
that an appellate court is not bound 
to require fresh evidence; but o 
judge in appeal is bound to ascertain 
the real meaning and bearings of the 
evidence that is before him; to 
satisfy his own doubts, whether 
yeasonable or unreasonable, of what 
had been affirmed and pleaded and 
was not denied. Had not the Chief- 
Justice the power to ask of either 
of the counsel addressing the court, 
how he was to understand the 
statement about the thirty years? 
Was he to receive it, or was he to 
reject it ? 

If the counsel of the respondent, 
even, at the eleventh hour, had 
challenged the statement, we could 
understand the judge throwing out 
the fact as unproved; but where 
an assertion of vital importance to 
the main issue passes undisputed 
through three courts, it was not 
really liable to doubt; and if the 
judge in last appeal saw reason for 
doubt in his own mind, he was 
bound in the ends of justice to 
satisfy that doubt. It does not 
seem to afford any pretence what- 
ever for passing a decision directly 
at variance with the provisions of 
the Act under which the case was 
being tried. 

We hold this to be the first de- 
viation from a right decision on the 
part of the Chief-Justice: and he 
handles this question with a tremu- 
lous anxiety that seems to show he 
was conscious he trod upon dan- 
gerous ground. 

The Chief-Justice next proceeds 
to dispose of the defendant’s ‘ right 
of occupancy. He admits the 
status, but he disallows its value, 
and he considers that the Govern- 
ment had recognized its validity by 
mistake or oversight. 

The Chief-Justice shows by long 
extracts from contemporary papers, 
authentic and unauthentic, and at 
best the opinion of men who had 
committed themselves to the most 
grievous blunder that any legisla- 
tion ever fell into, that Lord Corn- 
wallis, in his perpetual settlement, 
had declared the zemindar to be 
the proprietor of the land, and had 
meant to confer upon him the full 
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rights and privileges of a landlord, 
as enjoyed and understood in Eng- 
land. Sir Barnes Peacocke sums up 
his opinion on this point in the 
following words :— 

‘Tt is clear from the above ex- 
tracts, first, that the zemindars were 
in 1793 declared to be the proprie- 
tors of the land, and encouraged to 
exert themselves in the cultivation 
and improvement of their estates, 
under the certainty that they would 
enjoy exclusively the fruits of their 
own good management and industry. 
Secondly, that from 1793 to 1812 
they were prevented from granting 
pottahs or leases to ryots for terms 
exceeding ten years, and conse- 
quently during that period have not 
created ryots with hereditary rights 
of property in the soil. Thirdly, 
that after 1812 they were entitled to 
grant leases for any length of time 
and on such terms as should be 
mutually agreed upon.’ And he goes 
on to argue that, as the defendant 
had failed to prove that he had en- 
tered into any such special agree- 
ment, ‘he must be considered to 
have entered for one year only, and 
was liable to be turned out of pos- 
session at the end of any agricul- 
tural year.’ 

Certainly this was disposing of 
the defendant’s admitted right of 
occupation in a free and easy way, 
let alone any right of grant or 
gift. 

But Section VI. expressly says, 
* Every ryot who has cultivated and 
held land for a period of twelve 
years has a right of occupancy in 
the land so cultivated or held by 
him, whether it be held under pot- 
tah or_not, so long as he pays the 
rent payable on account of the 
same.’ And Section V. specially 
provides, that ‘ ryots having rights 
of occupancy, but not holding at 
fixed rates, are entitled to receive 
pottahs (leases) at fair and equi- 
table rates. In case of dispute the 
rate previously paid by the ryot shall 
be deemed to be fair and equitable, 
unless the contrary be shown ina 
suit by either party, under the 
provisions of this Act.’ 

Now we have seen that Issar Ghos 
had held his land for thirty years 
upon an unchanged rate, and by what- 
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ever tenure, whether as an inamdar 
or as a fixed tenant, under Sections 
III. and IV. he was not liable to 
enhancement; and under Sections 
V. and VI. he was entitled on a 
lower tenure, as mere occupant, to 
renew his lease on fair and equitable 
terms, which terms, in case of dis- 
pute, were to be the same as before. 
Yet, in the teeth of these sections, 
and in despite of the facts, the 
Chief-Justice declares the defendant 
to be a mere tenant at will, and to 
be reasonably liable to enhancement 
of three hundred per cent on the 
former rate. 

It is right to give the views of 
Sir Barnes Peacocke on this funda- 
mental point as nearly as possible 
in his own words, because we be- 
lieve the radical error of the judg- 
ment is based upon his misconcep- 
tion of the true status. 

He says, ‘ At the time of the per- 
manent settlement by Section VIII. 
of Regulation II., 1793, the Gover- 
nor-General reserved the right, 
whenever he might deem it proper, 
to enact such regulations as he 
might think necessary for the pro- 
tection and welfare of the ryot; or, 
to use the words of the despatch of 
the Court of Directors, such regu- 
lations as might be necessary to 
prevent the ryots from beig impro- 
perly disturbed in their possession, 
or loaded with unwarrantable exac- 
tions. And the Chief-Justice very 
correctly supposes that Section VI., 
Act X., of 1859 was intended in the 
exercise of the power thus reserved ; 
but with reference to the rules laid 
down in this section, he declares ‘ it 
is clear that it (Section VI.) created 
a new right, which was never before 
created by such a holding.’ 

Now this which the Chief-Justice 
assumes and asserts as a fact, we 
‘believe to be demonstrably contrary 
to the fact. We do not believe 
that the Government ever contem- 
plated creating any new right what- 
ever, but merely meant to recognize 
the ancient and inalienable right of 
the permanent ryot to property in 
the land, 7.e., to a share in the land. 
The Legislature considered, as we 
consider, that there always was a co- 
proprietorship in the land, formerly 
between the Government and the 
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ryot; and when by a blunder worse 
than any state crime, the Govern- 
ment saw fit to transfer its own pro- 
prietary right to the zemindar, and 
to commute the same for a fixed 
annual payment, the co-proprietor- 
ship remained between the zemin- 
dar and the ryot. But it must be 
borne in mind that as regards the 
ryot, there was no transfer of right, 
no commutation of value, no as- 
sertion of confiscation, no denial of 
right, and the real state of the case 
was and is, that the relative condi- 
tion of the ryot and the zemindar 
remained in statu quo after the set- 
tlement, as before. 

When, therefore, Sir Barnes Pea- 
cocke proceeds in his argument, we 
take it he is wrong in deduction, 
simply because he had mistaken 
the premises. He says, ‘To hold 
that the Legislature intended to 
confer right of occupancy which 
did not previously exist, at rents 
much lower than such as could be 
reasonably obtained from new ryots, 
would be giving a construction to 
the Act which would render it an 
unjust interference with the vested 
rights of the landowners in the per- 
manently-settled districts; would 
considerably reduce the value of 
their property ; and would defeat the 
expectations which were held out 
to them that they would enjoy ex- 
clusively the fruits of their own 
good management and industry.’ 

But how if the exact converse of 
all this be true? How if the vested 
rights belong to the ryots and not to 
the zemindar? How if the creation 
of property applied to the zemindar 
who had no right or pretension 
whatever, and led to the annihila- 
tion of the hereditary rights of the 
ryot, held in possession before the 
oftice of zemindar was in existence ? 
How if Section VI. Act X. was, and 
was intended by Government, to re- 
lieve the ryot from the unfair and 
illegal demands of the zemindar; 
under that rule, which Sir Barnes 
Peacocke has quoted, by which the 
Government fortunately reserved 
to itself the right of interference, 
when it insanely bestowed on the 
zemindar its own property in the 
land? 

But we venture to ask, is it the 
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privilege of a Chief-Justice not 
merely to dispense the law accord- 
ing to its own clear grammatical 
meaning and intent, but has he the 
further power to put a construction 
upon it altogether different from its 
plain sense, and to fit it into an 
hypothesis of his own, which, besides 
being egregiously wrong as a fact, 
would be infinitely injurious to the 
great bulk of the people? If the 
Chief-Justice is clear in his own 
mind that the zemindar was and is 
the sole proprietor of the land; and 
that the right of occupancy held 
by the ryot is mere moonshine, 
without any substantial value ; that 
it is competent for the zemindar to 
ignore it, and to raise his rent 
upon the hereditary tenant two or 
three hundred per cent., or to evict 
him if he refuses to pay. If, we 
say, the Chief-Justice, in his deli- 
berate judgment, holds it to be 
right and proper that the position 
of the zemindar and ryot should be 
thus fixed and determined, we pre- 
sume he might by address, or 
charge, or presentation, or petition, 
endeavour to induce the Legislature 
to alter and amend Act X. of 1859, 
and all other acts intended to shel- 
ter the ryot from undue exactions, 
and thus enable the learned judge 
to pass decisions in accordance with 
his own peculiar views of what is 
fair and reasonable. But we take 
it that the Chief-Justice had no 
right whatever to sei aside the Act 
under which he was deciding the 
case in appeal, of Hills v. Issar 
Ghos, in favour of the European 
plaintiff, and to the gross injury of 
the defendant; and to rule, contrary 
to the Act, on the ground that he, 
the Chief-Justice, could not and 
would not believe that the Legisla- 
ture meant what the Act plainly 
declares to be its meaning. 

The third point in which we 
think the Chief-Justice mistook the 
principle of land tenure, as it is 
universally understood in India, 
is in his dictum that Mr. Eden, the 
lower judge, had erred in fixing the 
tenant’s rate or rent on the principle 
of proportion. . 

The Chief-J ustice says, ‘ The ques- 
tion for our consideration is whether 
the principle upon which the Judge 
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has acted is correct. We are of 
opinion that it is not. The mistake 
has arisen from introducing the 
principle of proportion. The Act 
does not say that the increased rent 
shall bear the same proportion to 
the original rent as the increased 
value to the original value, but 
merely that the rate shall be fair 
and equitable.’ Upon this ground 
the Chief-Justice remanded the 
proceedings to the Lower Court, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, as 
nearly as possible, what the average 
profits of a beegah of land might 
be over and above the costs of pro- 
duction, and the rate heretofore 
paid ; and all such profit the Chief- 
Justice held to be the right and 
property of the landlord, thus dis- 
allowing any proprietary right 
whatever on the part of the tenant. 
He quotes, as his authority for so 
ruling, the opinion of Mr. Malthus, 
who defines rent to be ‘that por- 
tion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce which remains to the owner 
of the land after all the outgoings 
belonging to its cutivation, of what- 
ever kind, have been paid.’ The 
word ‘ outgoings,’ the Chief-Justice 
says, ‘must include a fair and equi- 
table rate of wages for the labour 
employed in the cultivation of the 
land, whether that of hired labourers 
paid out of capital, or the labour 
of the ryot himself and his family; 
and also, when the rent is paid in 
money, the labour and expense of 
carrying the produce to market, or 
of converting it into money.’ 

We shall presently see what the 
Chief-Justice considers to be a fair 
and equitable rate of wages; but at 
present we wish to observe upon 
what we hold to be a fundamental 
error. 

The Chief-Justice places the 
zemindar in the same category as 
an English landlord. He assumes 
that Lord Cornwallis’s Act con- 
ferred the land upon him in fee 
simple, and that the tenant is not 
entitled to any share in the profits, 
but merely to repay his own ex- 
penses. The Government, on the 
other hand, by Act X. of 1859, did 
recognize, and meant to recognize, 
although it has not defined the 
exact value, a right of occupancy. 
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It lays down the term which con- 
stitutes such right: it restrains the 
zemindar from encroaching upon 
that right by undue exaction, 
and it plainly implies that that 
right is valuable when acquired. 
But the Chief-Justice ignores it 
altogether, and merely directs that 
the costs of cultivation should be 
estimated with a view to award the 
plaintiff the full amount of his 
claim. 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that land tenure in India is not on 
the principle of fee simple, or sole 
proprietorship: there is co-proprie- 
torship by whomsoever held; and 
the principle of division of profit 
is by shares. The Act of Corn- 
wallis did not confer upon the 
zemindar, or take from the ryot, any 
right previously held. The status 
remained as before between these 
two parties. The zemindar, by an 
insane and profligate act of muni- 
ficence, received from Government, 
free of all costs, all the advantages, 
privileges, and wealth derivable 
from the land of all Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, which were at 
the time enjoyed by the Govern- 
ment, on condition of paying to the 
Government a fixed annual sum. 
But neither by the Act, nor other- 
wise, has the zemindar ever re- 
ceived any right whatever which 
the ryot previously possessed, or 
which by the common law and 
usage of the country he was and 
is entitled to claim. Lord Corn- 
wallis’s Act is particular in describ- 
ing, limiting, and defining the 
exact meaning and intent of the 
agreement entered into between the 
two contracting parties, by the 
Government erroneously called 
‘the public,” on the one hand, and 
the zemindar on the other; but it 
is absolutely silent in respect to the 
relative or positive rights of the 
third party, the true chief land- 
holder, the cultivating ryot. 

The Chief-Justice quotes elabo- 
rately from minutes and letters 
written by the revenue officers at 
the time of the settlement, to show 
that they regarded the zemindar as 
the landlord. Such opinions, in a 
legal sense, are absolutely worthless. 
They were influenced, directly or 
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indirectly, by enormous bribery and 
corruption. Sir John Shore admits 
that in a few years he could have 
retired upon an income of £50,000 
per annum, had he availed himself 
of his opportunities, as others had 
done; but such opinions, whether 
corrupt or genuine, never could 
deprive the ryot of a fraction of his 
real property. How is it that the 
Chief-Justice, who derives the 
zemindar’s title from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s Act, is unable to quote one 
clause in that Act which could be 
construed into a denial of the ryot’s 
rights? Why should he rely upon 
irresponsible correspondence and 
vague opinions? ‘The reason is 
that the Act is silent, and the cause 
of this silence is that Lord Corn- 
wallis and his adviser, Sir John 
Shore, dared not move in a question 
which they knew would embarrass 
the arrangement they wished to 
carry out—a settlement of the Go- 
vernment revenue. 

And now we come to the second 
grand division of this remarkable 
case—the question of profits. ‘The 
Chief-Justice having decided that 
all the profits belonged of right to 
the landlord; and having further 
declared that the plaintiff, Mr. Hills, 
a leaseholder, was seised with the 
full powers of a permanent zemin- 
dar, a questionable inference, re- 
mands the proceedings to Mr. Eden, 
to ascertain the average profit of a 
beegah of land, after deducting the 
costs of production. 

It is hardly necessary to observe 
that an investigation of so nice a 
point, which, to be satisfactory, 
ought to extend over a long period 
of years, requires minute statistical 
investigation, could not possibly 
have been carried out by 2 judge 
overwhelmed with current work, 
limited as to time, and not in a 
position to collect correct data. 
But we chiefly wish to consider 
whether the Judge in appeal, Mr. 
Eden, and more particularly the 
Chief-Justice, considered such items 
of cost and production as were in- 
cluded in the statement fairly and 
equally, as between the English 
plaintiff and the native defendant ; 
or whether, in the Appellate Court 
in particular, there was not on the 
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contrary a marked leaning to the 
interests of the plaintiff, with a view 
to confirm a foregone conclusion in 
his favour. 

We shall consider the items simply 
as they are given, not because we 
believe them to be correct in them- 
selves, but because the argument 
necessarily turns upon the figures 
which were admitted by the court. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Eden 
found that the farm consisted of 
twenty-three beegahs; that of this 
land seven acres were fallow; that 
the cost of labour on the remaining 
sixteen acres, together with seed 
and stock, would be roopees 135 
(£13 10s.); the value of produce, 
roopees 148° (£14 16s.); leaving a 
profit of roopees 13 (£1 6s.), which, 
divided over twenty-three beegahs, 
showed a profit of nine annas per 
beegah (or about fifteen pence half- 
penny). 

The items of expenditure Mr. 
Eden gives as follows :— 

Rs. 
Wages of labour and seed. 76 
Interest on ditto . 38 
Interest on stock, . . . 36 
Risk on cultivation. . . 15 


Total 


Now as regards these items, we 
find that the Judge determines that 
a tenant is only entitled to receive 
out of the profit of the land his pay 
as a day labourer, and he fixes this 
at six pice a-day—about three pence. 
The next item in the same account 
proves conclusively that before the 
same court it was proved and ad- 
mitted by the plaintiff that the real 
pay of a day labourer was eight pice 
a-day—fourpence. We know per- 
fectly well that neither of these rates 
represents the price of day labour, 
since the rise of prices of produce, 
the only foundation for Mr. Hills’ 
plaint; and that at this very time 
every day labourer on every railway 
in India, the only description of 
labour fairly open to competition, 
was and is sixteen pice a-day. But 
as the Chief-Justice constantly de- 
clares that he has no power to ques- 
tion evidence, and must take what 
is recorded, so do we limit our 
query to the simple point why the 
two judges, Mr. Eden and Sir Barnes 
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Peacocke, should fix the price of 
labour at six pice, with the plain 
evidence before them in the next 
item that eight pice was a day- 
labourer’s hire? ‘The reason given 
by the lower judge is, that ‘the 
plaintiff's own witnesses put the 
fair wages of such a ryot at three 
roopees per mensem (equal to six 
pice per diem), or thirty-six roopees 
per year; and I consider this a fair 
estimate. But the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses were not good evidence 
against the defendant's claims on a 
question of opinion and estimate. 
And the next item admitted shows 
an error somewhere, as additional 
labour of six men for one day is 
given at the rate of eight pice per 
diem. 

The Chief - Justice in special 
appeal admits the item, and ap- 
proves of it, at the same time 
quoting the words of the lower judge 
in proof that eight pice and not six 
pice was the proper rate for day 
labour. 

Every item of expenditure, inter- 
est on stock, risk, &c., is disposed of 
by the Chief-Justice and the Judge, 
but especially by the former, in the 
same one-sided way: and we had 
examined the arguments on each 
point, but we find that there is not 
space to notice them; we must 
therefore proceed at once to show 
how the average profits of the farm 
were calculated. It is necessary to 
use the words severally employed 
by the Judge and the Chief-Justice, 
as we think the public would hardly 
credit at second hand the principle 
on which this average was laid 
down. 

The Judge says, ‘In the village 
to which the case relates I had a 
beegah of dhan (rice) cut in my 
presence, Which gave an out-turn of 
twenty-eight arrees. I had four 
cottahs of another beegah, taken at 
random, cut, and it gave another out- 
turn of fifteen arrees per beegah. 
It was not thoroughly beaten out, 
and my impression was that the 
ryot would have obtained eighteen 
arrees from it. Other fields were 
pointed out to me, which, it was 
stated, would have only given seven 
and five arrees; but it was evident 
that the dhan in them was thin, and 
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for some cause, either bad seed or bad 
cultivation, had not grown properly. 
I do not consider such crop should be 
taken into consideration inframing an 
average produce.’ 

And the Chief-Justice hereupon 
observes: ‘The Judge, though ad- 
mitting that there was land yielding 
only five orseven arrees per beegah, 
excluded the same from his calcula- 
tion. . . . We are of opinion that 
the Judge was clearly right in not 
including ‘the fields in question 
in striking an average. They were 
merely some fields in the same vil- 
lage which were pointed out to him ; 
no evidence was given in respect of 
them, and the Judge considered 
that the thinness of the crops arose 
from special causes. He was quite 
right in acting upon the evidence, 
rather than upon his own view of 
those fields.’ 

Now in the name of common 
sense and honesty we would ask 
whether an average is fairly taken 
which includes the larger crops and 
excludes the smaller? The Judge 
rejects the bad crops ‘because it 
was evident the dhan was thin 
from some unknown cause. Why, 
the cause was known to the Judge 
and to every one that was in the 
village, and any child could have 
explained it. In a village there is 
soil of every description, good, bad, 
and indifferent. The tenant has to 
take his chance and to pay his rent 
on each description, and an average 
should have taken the bad with the 
good. The Judge is unable to 
assign even a plausible pretext for 
excluding the bad crops. He naively 
informs us that he rejected these 
crops because, like the hairs of the 
clerk’s beard in the Taming of the 
Shrew, ‘they grew thin and hun- 
grily.. ‘We say that in rejecting 
these fields the computation was 
vitiated, and that a monstrous in- 
justice was done in fixing an average 
value upon a false return of actual 
crops. 

Let us test this decision by taking 
the point in reverse. Let us sup- 
pose that the Judge had stated 
‘that he had found some crops 
yielding twenty-eight arrees per 
beegah, and others eighteen, and so 
forth, but that it seemed to him that 
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the larger crop from some cause 
was excessively luxuriant, and that 
he therefore had excluded it from 
his calculation.” Would the Chief- 
Justice, looking at the whole tenor 
of his judgment, have acquiesced in 
this unfair decision? Would the 
English plaintiff have submitted to 
such a monstrous perversion of fair 
dealing? The proceedings would 
have been remanded forthwith, with 
indignant comments, for correction ; 
and justly so. But ‘what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,’ and it is clear that on this 
point there was a failure of justice. 
The Chief-Justice having thus 
approved of the Judge’s principle 
of calculation, had to encounter a 
fresh difficulty. While Mr. Eden 
was making his calculation in one 
village, certain deputy collectors had 
been similarly employed in other 
villages. Exactly as the Judge had 
found some good, some medium, 
and some bad crops, so did the 
deputy collectors; but it never en- 
tered into their heads to include the 
good and reject the bad. They 
struck a true average upon the 
whole, and found that a beegah of 
land yielded, not eighteen arrees as 
the Judge had computed, but fif- 
teen, thus striking off at one fell 
swoop one roopee’s worth of net 
profit from the final result. The 
Judge says, ‘Those who have taken 
the lower estimate have included in 
the average crops producing only 
five or seven arrees the beegah.’ 
Precisely the same as he had seen, 
but would not examine or admit. 
The point was vital in the plaintiff's 
case. If the produce was taken at 
eighteen arrees, the Judge was will- 
ing to double the rent, and the 
Chief-Justice was prepared to treble 
the rent and award the full claim ; 
but otherwise, upon their own test, 
there was no margin for any in- 
crease, and the case must have been 
decided for the defendant. The 
Judge therefore refuses his assent 
to the calculation of the collectors 
and adheres to his own, being sure 
‘that if the land is properly culti- 
vated it certainly must yield more 
than these fields showed” The 
Chief-Justice fully coincides with 
him. He says, ‘The Judge disbe- 
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lieved the assertions upon which 
the deputy collectors acted in in- 
cluding in the average crops yield- 
ing only from five to seven arrees 
per beegah. We cannot, upon 
special appeal, interfere upon a 
mere question of fact, or say that 
the Judge was wrong in disbelieving 
the statements to which he referred. 

Why, on a former occasion he had 
swept away or wholly changed a 
whole mass of fact; but the ques- 
tion before the Chief-Justice was 
one of law not of fact. Was the 
evidence about the crops fairly 
taken or not? The Judge had ad- 
mitted that the evidence existed, 
and that on his own discretion he 
had excluded it. In the other case, 
the collectors had included the same 
evidence, and the result was elimi- 
nated from the average. The coun- 
sel for the defendant pleaded against 
this proceeding as illegal and uns 
fair. The Chief-Justice was not 
called upon to decide upon any 
fact, but simply whether the evi- 
dence was or was not admissible? 
Why had the proceedings been re- 
manded to the Judge? Simply for 
the purpose of obtaining this evi- 
dence. It was taken partially and 
imperfectly; as the Judge admits 
that he had included good crops 
and excluded bad, and thus found 
an average for the benefit of Mr. 
Hills, the plaintiff, and to the preju- 
dice of Issar Ghos, the defendant. 
Was this, as a legal procedure, law- 
ful and right, or was it unlawful 
and wrong? ‘This was the point 
before the Judge in special appeal, 
and he evades his duty by declaring 
he has no right to interfere in a 
matter of fact. 

But here we see the danger of a 
judge constituting himself judge, 
jury, and witness in the case before 
him. The crops should have been 
estimated by the collector and ma- 
gistrate of the district; a function- 
ary whose experience would have 
aided his judgment, and who had 
nothing to do with the case in dis- 
pute. The point to determine was, 
whether the profits of the farm 
would admit of a certain enhance- 
ment of rent. The Judge had pre- 
viously declared that the rent might 
be doubled, the Chief-Justice con- 
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sidered it might be trebled; but 
both of them stood committed to an 
opinion, and each of them acted 
under a peculiar bias—the natural 
desire to prove that his opinion was 
correct. Mr. Eden accordingly found 
the profits coincided with his view, 
and the Chief-Justice, by a little 
adjustment, striking out items of 
cost here, and admitting items of 
produce there, was, in like manner, 
able to justify his own view. 

On a late occasion the Lord 
Chancellor declared that it was not 
competent for a judge to engage 
personally in such inquiries, be- 
cause it was inevitable that the 
mind of the judge should be biassed 
by what he saw or thought he saw; 
whereas his duty was to decide upon 
what others saw. 

We must observe that the crite- 
rion adopted, that of valuing the 
crops of one or two years, in a sea- 
son of exceptional atmospheric vicis- 
situde, and in a time of violent 
political disturbance, was wholly 
inadequate to prove either the ave- 
vage weight or intrinsic value of the 
crop. And considering that the Chief- 
Justice meant that this decision 
should establish a rule and prece- 
dent in innumerable cases then on 
the file, and in respect of property 
of immense amount, it shows how 
completely unfit a judicial tribunal 
is to decide in a case dependent 
upon information and experience 
not to be acquired or expected in a 
court of law. But we have dissected 
some of the points upon which the 
late decision was given to show that 
it cannot stand. It may hold good 
in the single case of Hills v. Issar 
Ghos, because it is probable the 
defendant will not be able to appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Privy Council; but 
every principle of fair decision has 
been too plainly violated to allow 
the case to become a precedent. 

We have merely to add the result. 
By fixing the value of the tenant’s 
labour at a rate much below that of 
a common workman, and by increas- 
ing the average of the crop one 
roopee above its true value, Mr. 
Eden was able to find for the plain- 
tiff to the extent of nine annas per 
beegah—being equal to fifteen pence 
halfpenny: by striking out certain 
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items of cost, and admitting the 
highest estimate of produce, the 
Chief-Justice was able to amend 
this decision. 

He finds the expenses to be, 
roopees 120, 8, o, or £12 15., instead 
of, roopees 135, or £13 10%., as 
found by the Judge; he considers 
that a profit of, roopees 1, 3, 5 is 
proved instead of nine annas, or, 
otherwise, about 2s. 6¢. instead of 
153¢d.; but as Mr. Hills had only 
claimed one roopee, or two shillings, 
the Court was unable to award a 
higher rate. The hint would no 
doubt be taken in all future cases. 

We may observe that the plaintiff 
was fully content with Mr. Eden’s 
first award, which doubled his pre- 
vious rent and increased his income, 
so it is alleged in the papers, £10,000 
per annum. His counsel expressly 
declares in special appeal that he 
would be satisfied with fourteen 
annas, even after the Chief-Justice 
had shown his own view; but Sir 
Barnes Peacocke was determined to 
out-herod Herod, and give him the 
full pound of flesh, with or without 
his own wish. 

The Chief-Justice summarily dis- 
poses of some difficulties suggested 
by the Lower Court. 

Mr. Eden, speaking as an old 
civilian, says, “My firm conviction 
is that such a rent as one roopec 
per beegah is more than a ryot can 
pay.’ And in another case, ‘As to 
the rate of one roopee per beegah, 
my impression is that its immediate 
imposition would at once drive the 
ryots from their homes, or place 
them at the mercy of Mr. Hills, who 
would grant them remission of rent 
on their agreement to sow indigo.’ 

The Chief-Justice, whose experi- 
ence has been gathered within the 
limits of the Mahratta ditch and 
the inexorable technicalities of the 
law, has no such misgivings. He 
says, ‘We confess that we do not 
feel any apprehension that the rent 
of one roopee per beegah is too high, 
or more than the ryot can pay, or 
that the imposition of it will drive 
them from their homes. ... But 
even if unfortunately we had come 
to a different conclusion, we should 
have been bound to administer the 
law without regard to consequences.’ 
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And as regards Mr. Eden’s other 
remarks, the Chief-Justice says, 
‘ We think such a remark was im- 
or and ought not to have been 
made. The Judge should have de- 
cided the question of right without 
considering the object with which 
Mr. Hills demanded that which he 
considered his right.’ And he adds, 
‘Even if that gentleman had the in- 
tention of granting the ryots remis- 
sion of the rent to which he was 
justly and lawfully entitled, as an 
inducement or consideration to them 
for sowing indigo, there was nothing 
illegal or immoral in such intention.’ 

The illegality and immorality 
began higher up and long before, 


and this litigation was the result of 


an interruption in the fraudulent 
traffic which had for so many years 
kept the ryots in bondage. 

We suppose it was quite true 
that Mr. Eden ought not to have 
allowed any intrinsic circumstance 
to affect his finding on the specific 
point. But the question comes be- 
fore the Government for general 
legislation in a more extended sense. 
The legislature is bound to protect 
the subject from all fraud and vio- 
lence howsoever exercised. The 
question of enhanced rent has been 
brought forward by the law which 
relieved the ryot from the compul- 
sory growth and forced sales of 
indigo. Act X. was intended to 
protect the ryot from an enhance- 
inent of rent which was attempted 
by the planters as compensation for 
their loss of unfair profits on their 
indigo speculations. The insertion 
of the words ‘fair and equitable’ 
has enabled the Supreme Court to 
set aside the intentions of the legis- 
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lature and to increase the burthens 
of the ryot. Further legislation is 
necessary ; the demand for rent or 
rate upon the land must be fixed 
and defined by some general rules; 
the proprietary right of the ze- 
mindar, which in Bengal, under 
Lord Cornwallis’s Act, we take to 
be the same as the Government 
itself possesses elsewhere, not more 
or less, should be declared. The 
true value of the right of occupancy 
should also be declared, and when 
all this has been done fairly and 
carefully, and in words not liable to 
misconstruction, any dispute be- 
tween the zemindar and the ryot, 
whether European or native, may 
be properly referred for judicial 
decision. 

A eonsideration of the land ques- 
tion as it now stands in Bengal, 
seventy years after the perpetual 
settlement, will, we think, fully 
justify the measure lately taken in 
Oude by Sir John Lawrence. He 
sees and believes that an immense 
amount of real property is being 
ignorantly and unfairly transferred 
from one party already impoverished 
to another whose wealth is enor- 
mous. He knows that an alteration 
in the land tenure of India would 
overthrow the whole social system ; 
necessitate the introduction of that 
worst abomination, a poor law; un- 
dermine the status of the most re- 
spectable and most numerous class, 
the agricultural population; and in- 
troduce a rev olutionary principle of 
change, the end of which no man 
could foresee. But besides all these 
dangers, he doubtless considers that 
the whole scheme is essentially un- 
just and false in fact and a 
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THE AMULET. 
D Cale of Spanish California. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


FOUND. 


—— An amulet, that keeps 
Intelligence with you ; 
Red when you love, and rosier red, 
And when you love not, pale and blue. 


HREE years before the date of 
i these events, the Seftor Arianas, 
marking the great influx of popula- 
tion to the north, concluded that 
a demand for grapes would soon 
arise. So he set his gardens at 
Los Angeles in order, engaging a 
Sonorian vinedresser, by name Don 
Gabriel. 

A tribe of civilized Indians, call- 
ing themselves ‘ Aguas Calientes ’* 
(Hot-waters), supplied labourers for 
the vineyards; and, during the 


grape harvest, extra ‘hands’ of 


women and girls were levied from 
the Pueblo. 


Meanwhilea great distillery rose 
in San Francisco; a company was 
also formed for making wine at 
Los Angeles; and the grapes of 
the Sefior Don Mariano Arianas, 
together with those of the Dojia 
Julalia, his cousin, commandedéthe 


markets. This year, thousands of 
cases, filled with plump Malagas, 
were sent by sea to San Francisco ; 
and the production of a large juicy 
lemon promised soon to become a 
mine of wealth. 

So the hidalgo and his family are 
passing the autumn in this resort. 
I should like to draw you a picture 
of Don Mariano’s pretty villa, with 
its broad shadowy balconies, in 
which you see doors and windows, 
like dark openings to a lonely grot, 
through a wall of climbing rose and 
jasmine. But you must picture 
it to yourself. I can only hint that 
such was their abode. 

The house stands in a plot of 
thirty acres, enclosed with a tall 
willow hedge. Twenty acres are 
devoted to the Malaga grape; but 


* From some springs in the neighbouring mountains. 


near the house is a grove of lemon 
and orange trees, a tiny water- 
course, and the never failing foun- 
tain. The domain is called ‘Las 
Rosas ;? an appropriate name; for 
in this genial climate roses are in 
blossom throughout the winter, or 
rather through that delicious season 
which corresponds to our winter, 
but can only be compared to an 
Andalusian May on the banks of 
the Guadalquiver. 

Gaiety is not a prominent feature 
of the best society in Mexican 
towns: and though the Pueblo de 
Los Angeles, at the date of our 
story, belonged to the United States, 
its social aspect remained un- 
changed. 

Fandangos, and other merry- 
makings, are frequent during the 
Carnival, and on the feast-days of 
favourite saints; but the upper 
class partake sparingly of these 
festivities, and, indeed, affect a 
greater exclusiveness and gravity of 
demeanour in town than in the 
seclusion of their Ranchos. 

If the society of Los Angeles was 
at all influenced by its political 
transfer, the effect was a more 
zealous retirement of the respectable 
class, and a bolder levity on the 
part of the disreputable. Though 
this may be justly attributed to its 
position, at the end of a line of 
immigration from the old States, 
and to the temptations which it 
offered to persons of infamous 
character, who, on their way to the 
gold-region, would linger in the 
pretty Puchlo, leaving marks of law- 
lessness and vice behind them. 

So the tall willow fences became 
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taller, the wattled branches locked 
each other in more rigid bands. 
Nothing met the eye but walls of 
pale green leaves; but, from within, 
odours of jasmine and orange filled 
the air, or a hum of voices might 
be heard, where a group of women 
were gathering and packing grapes. 

Through these suburbs of Los 
Angeles, the water of a mountain- 
stream is carried in an aqueduct, 
distributing little channels to irri- 
gate these solitudes; for,at the back, 
that is on the eastern side, of the 
town, rise the bluffs of Temescal, 
above which looms the great Cerro 
of Saint Anthony. 

But about the Plaza, in the 
more populous part of the town, 
through doorways which are door- 
less, through ventanas which are 
windowless, may be seen the ham- 
mock’s gentle motion, with the 
impress of a human form, if it is 
the afternoon; no less than in the 
gilded cabin of the Yegqua Negra, 
now riding at anchor in the road- 
stead of Saint Peter, whence, on a 
soft western gale, or in the quiet 
of the afternoon siesta, is borne the 
long murmur of the solemn wave. 

At daybreak, on the 3rd of Octo- 
ber, a packet steamed into the roads, 
fired a signal gun, sent a passenger 
on board the yacht of Don Marcos, 
some bales and letter-bags on shore, 
and steaming out to sea again, held 
on ifs way to San Diégo. 

The letter-bag contained des- 
patches for the Sefior Don Mariano, 
but not a word of comfort for 
Juanita. And to judge by the 
manner of the others, little comfort 
had been conveyed to them through 
the medium of the General Jackson. 

But let us return to Juanita. 
The reader will remember how a 
shadow fell upon the breakfast- 
table at San Pedro, on the morning 
of the 4th of August—a cold, grim 
shadow, that of death, who had 
stalked through the valley in the 
morning mist. 

After an interval less sad than 
agreeable, the lady returned to Los 
Ojitos, as we saw in a former 
chapter. In her eyes the place 
looked desolate and barren; and, 
indeed, the great plain was of an 
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uniform straw-colour, for the grasses 
had withered in the valleys, and 
oat-stubble lay prone upon the up- 
lands. They arrived by the light 
of such a moon as that which lit her 
first parting with Don Carlos; a 
large silver moon, climbing slowly 
above the mountain tops. 

‘Ah! she thought, ‘it is ever 
Adios! Adios! Mockery of words; 
for the heart clings to man. Poor 
heart, always torn and rent, and 
mocking itself with words in which 
no comfort lies!’ 

If the lady was unreasonable, I 
cannot help it. I don’t undertake 
to draw an ideal heroine, but this 
poor donzella, as she was. 

She did not mean that words are 
powerless to convey any kind of 
comfort: on the contrary, she 
seemed anxiously to desire some 
such, looking wistfully at every 
traveller who passed southwards, or 
who stayed to ask posada at the 
Rancho, 

Wearily the month of August 
wore away. ‘Time loiters with one 
who looks for that which comes 
not! All day, one longs for the 
night; all night, sighs for the day! 
Expectation closes round you like a 
dull dead mist. Out of the mist 
comes a voice which mutters some- 
thing,'lowly in an undertone, so 
that you become familiar with the 
sound, before the sense, of what it 
has to say. 

Twice or three times Juanita 
strove with her unseen enemy. She 
sought to tell her mother what she 
was going through, but could not. 
To complain of him, to tell any one 
that she wondered why he did not 
write, that such a long silence was 
more than she could bear, that she 
allowed herself to think strange 
things of him, to doubt him, seemed 
more difficult every day, became 
impossible. She wrapt herself in 
the dead mist; the voice whispered 
in her ear, and the poison crept 
into her heart. 

But the mother noticed this trial 
of her child, and she, too, wondered 
why Don Carlos did not write. 
When they parted, it had not been 
decided whether he should return 
to England to settle his affairs. 
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Surely he had not left without ‘a 
word, without riding a few leagues 
out of his way, without leaving a 
letter at San Miguel! 

Don Mariano did not observe 
these misgivings. His hands were 
full. He omitted to mention that 
he had consigned Don Carlos toa 
banishment of six months, and had 
restricted the number of letters. 
But Carlos supposed that they were 
in his confidence. 

Passing through San Luiz on the 
2nd of September, they were enter- 
tained by Don Bernardo. He had 
received a messenger from Santa 
Perona, with a letter in the writing 
of Don Guillermo. The letter con- 
tained no allusion to Don Carlos. 
Don Bernardo knew nothing of the 
caballéro’s movements. So another 
little glimmer of hope died out, and 
the lady travelled southwards, by 
sea, to Los Angeles. 

She had a rebellious heart; and 
it rose up in clamour, on the six- 
teenth of that month, when the 
Jupiter sent on shore mail-bags 
from the northern ports, and, after 
all those heart-aches, not a word of 
comfort came to her. ‘ My heart is 
breaking,’ she said, ‘I have loved in 
vain. Ah, me! bitter, bitter woe! 
What a dreary world to live in!’ 
But the house was a bower of roses ; 
and in the orange groves, hard 
by, Don Gabriel was humming a 
roundelay. 

And as he hummed, the words of 
her thought formed a refrain to his 
song, ‘In vain, in vain; I have 
loved in vain.’ 

So the mist which had swathed 
her drew back a little, still shutting 
out all beautiful and holy sights 
which lay around her, but giving 
place to pride, a wounded, angry 
spirit, which fluttered round, and 
goaded her heart into some such 
utterance as this: ‘I threw myself 
at his feet,and he scorned me. I 
went to be near him; but he stayed 
away, or coming tardily, preferred 
another, and gave my token to a 
stranger. All this I forgave him; 
but why did he claim me? Why 
fold me to his heart, and mock me 
with kisses? Cruel and unkind!’ 

For wounded pride is spiteful, 
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and bears false witness. It phinted 
Carlo as a man of violence, who 
made a sport of love. Juanita 
looked upon the picture, and 
thought she recognised the linea- 
ments. 

And, looking on this false picture, 
she forgot the tender traits of 
nature, and knew not that she had 
forgotten them: coldness which 
melted in a woman’s presence; the 
taming of H/ Pinto ; the last will and 
testament of Carlo, as he went on 
the war-trail in the pass of Chelone ; 
those things which La Forina, and 
those which Angela, had told her; 
the self-imposed solitude and sad- 
ness in the glade of oaks; the long, 
eager gaze in the forest; the pistol 
fired in the air; the tender solicitude 
during her illness, and the like, she 
saw no longer. ‘The picture wore 
another aspect. 

So the month of September came 
and went; but Juanita was un- 
conscious of the letter which Carlo 
had written, and of those subsequent 
events which took place on the little 
Rancho. 

As the early days of October came 
over the Cerro of Saint Anthony, 
lingered in the sultry sky, and died 
on the margin of the sea, the angry 
spirit left her for a time, and the 
dull, dead mist of hope deferred 
closed round her. ‘ Mafiana,’ she 
moaned, ‘mafana, y nunca ser 
manana,—The morrow, the morrow, 
which comes, but never is!’ 

As the third day broke, she 
heard the signal gun of a mail-boat. 
Wildly the blood coursed through 
her veins. Every pulse beat and 
throbbed tumultuously. Every 
sound from without made her staré 
and quail as though some evil 
threatened her, as though she knew 
it coming, and suffered ere it came. 
At last it came. The letters were 
delivered; but to her, not a word 
of comfort. 

Then, on the next day, came Al- 
berto, with the basilisk eye, and 
quiet sneer. ‘ Poor muchdcha! The 
Inglés loves thee. Be comforted! 
But the caballero returns to his land. 
He has forgotten to say farewell! 
And thy little jewel, Ja joyita. [How 
she started! She seemed to have 
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forgotten the amulet.] The caballéro 
keeps it not. It is nothing.’ 

The mist vanished. The angry 
spirit fled abashed. Up rose the 
true heart, in wrath. ‘ Coward!’ 
she exclaimed, stamping her little 
foot, shaking back her glossy hair, 
and looking defiance into the basi- 
lisk eye. But the eye gleamed 
ominously, the lips parted in a 
smile, showing a double crescent of 
white teeth, as Alberto drew slowly 
from an inner pocket the coils of a 
golden cord, the amulet in its faded 
silk bag, which also contained a 
golden tress. 

Handing these to his brother’s 
child, Don Alberto languidly with- 
drew. But Nita sat down upon the 
green sward, and leaned her back 
against the rim of the marble basin, 
playing with her jewel listlessly ; 
while the spray of the fountain 
danced about her, glistening, like 
dew-drops, on her hair, her dress, 
on her very hands, as she wound 
the golden loops about her fingers. 

Unlike Nita, as she stood by 
another fountain, putting the chain 
round her lover's neck, in the quaint 
particoloured light of Chinese lamps! 

But let us watch her for a mo- 
ment. She unties the string of the 
little sachet, takes out the shining 
tress, and kisses it; lays it down, 
takes out the amulet sadly: but see! 
Her cheek brightens; she draws a 
long breath through parted lips, 
tears gush from her eyes, her face 
is hidden in her hands; down she 
bends, and the fountain casts its 
spray upon her drooping head, 
while her soft palms are watered 
with a flood of tears. 

For as she drew the opal from its 
case, a furtive sunbeam smote it; 
and at once the amulet glowed like 
a heart of fire; so Nita knew that 
her love was true. 

Looking up after a time, she be- 
came aware of a tall figure, dusty 
and travel-stained, standing where 
Alberto had stood before. 

“Who brought it?’ he said, in a 
solemn tone. 

‘ Alberto,’ she answered. 

‘Is Don Marcos here?’ 

‘There, she said, pointing sca- 
wards. 
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‘Tt came that way,’ he continued. 

Then she rose and clung to his 
arm, as the passion-fiower clings to 
a giant palm. 

‘Go on,’ she said. 

‘I traced it to Monterey. There 
I saw the steamer in the offing, and 
have ridden a hundred leagues to 
save you this pain, but am late.’ 

‘No, no, she said. ‘Go on.’ 

‘It was stolen from him, as he 
slept, on the Vigil of Saint Michael.’ 

Then Juanita leaned her fair brow 
on William’s breast, sobbing and 
weeping passionately, with self- 
reproach; and Julia, hearing these 
sounds, drew near, and saw what 
was taking place. 

When Don Guillermo saw her, he 
held out the hand which was dis- 
engaged without embarrassment; 
and the Dona came and greeted him. 

*“ Buéna sea tu venida.”” Wellis 
thy coming,’ she said, quite calmly. 
But five minutes before she had 
been thinking of him, at Santa Pe- 
rona, far away, beyond the purple 
hills. 

‘ Tia? William said to her, with a 
smile. ‘Give this to the Senorita 
by and by.’ This was Carlo’s letter, 
which William had brought from 
San Luiz Obispo, where it had 
missed the steamer, as he had done 
at Monterey. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MEETINGS BY MOONLIGHT. 


The last chapter closed with a 
scene which was enacted in the 
garden of Las Rosas. 

As the family of Arianas and their 
guest sat in the Piazza that even- 
ing, apparently on good terms with 
each other, William said he had an 
adventure to relate. The cars of 
all were intent to hear. So he told 
it, as follows :— 

‘Having kept the vigil of Saint 
Michael at the Mission, Crist6bal 
and I, who had a wife and a friend 
at home, started after mass, on the 
feast day, and took the lower trail, 
that which leads to the boundary of 
the two estates. 

‘ The country, as you must know, 
is arid at this season, being, aiter 
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you emerge from the pass, little 
more than undulating sweeps of 
sand, or dusty stubble, yawning 
and gaping where the soil is firmest, 
as though crying out for a drop of 
water. Is it not so?’ he said, turn- 
ing to Juanita, who sat near him. 

‘I thought it beautiful as we 
came along,’ she said. Poor inno- 
cent! The beauty was in her 
heart. Fresh springs, green grasses, 
and the song of the turtle-dove, 
had all been there. 

‘Yes, replied William, gravely; 
‘but you see the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael occurs later in the season. 
The land was parched. When we were 
about two leagues from the boun- 
dary-lodge, we heard, on our right, 
thunder; yes, surely it was a peal 
of thunder; no, what then? <A 
long low angry roar, which ceased 
for a moment now and then, break- 
ing out again, more angrily and 
deeply. It was a wounded bear at 
work, at what work? We soon con- 
jectured. Well Cristébal knew the 
sound, having heard it once before. 

‘So we turned aside, and rode 
straight for the Agua Muerte: 
swiftly and more swiftly, into that 
dreaded circle of sound; nearer and 
nearer to the centre whence it came. 
The horses were bathed in foam. 
El negro was as white as——’ but 
turning to the Seforita, William 
saw she too was a deadly white. 

‘Well, the story will soon be 
ended, and all’s well that ends 
well; but my poor horse was over- 
weighted, and the mayordomo dis- 
appeared over a low round ridge, 
while we struggled on, El castano 
and I.’ 

‘ Quick, Sefior, gasped Nita. 

‘Yes; I urged him on furiously, 
riding more like Don Carlos than 
myself. The tops of three tall 
poplars rose above the ridge, one 
swaying to and fro terribly; at last 
the whole trees, and between me 
and them, Cristébal, making a cast.’ 

‘For the love of the blessed 
Virgin, quick!’ whispered Nita, 
drawing close. 

‘From the base of the tree which 
rocked came a smothered groan, 
instead of the loud roar. i negro 
had turned, and was struggling 
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fearfully, to loud cries of the mayor- 
domo, for the bear was immoveable, 
clutching F 

‘ A-a-ah! Quick, for the love of 
God!’ 

‘_—clutching the strong roots, 
immoveably, so I dismounted, and 
shot him through the head.’ 

‘ And——? they all asked in a 
breath. 

‘Yes; I was forgetting: Don 
Carlos descended from the tree.’ 

* Libre de daiio? 

§ Unhurt.’ 

* Ave Maria, santissima ! 

‘ But on the next day, what with 
grief and vexation at his loss, what 
with staying too long under water 
diving for an opal, climbing bare- 
headed in the heat of noon looking 
for I wonder what, he fell ill, and 
we took him to La Forina, at San 
Pedro.’ 

Juanita took William’s brawny 
hand in hers, raised and kissed it 
with simple fervour; but,he said, ‘ I 
have earned no thanks; they are 
due to our good Cristébal.’ 

Then Willlam, rising, stood by 
the side of Mariano, who was leaning 
against a rose-twined column, in his 
favourite attitude, with folded arms, 
and one leg across the other. ‘ Yours 
is a generous race,’ said the English- 
man ; ‘ you love to thank when little 
has been done, to give when nothing 
has been desired.’ 

We must bear in mind that Wil- 
liam had been ‘M. le Diplomate ;’ 
but, being an honest fellow, and 
withal a reflective one, he added, 
‘You grant a favour less readily 
when asked.’ 

Julia felt a sharp pang, and gave 
a sudden start; but it passed un- 
noticed, for the two wax candles 
were far back in the dim Hstrado, 
and our friends were sitting or 
standing in deep shade. 

Don Mar. What favour, Sejior ? 

W. B. But we are a race who love 
not to ask. 

Dou Mar. IT and my house are at 
your service ; ask! 

W. B. No; it was a passing 
thought. We have ample proofs of 
your kindness. Yetmy friend would 
write more often to the Seiiorita. 

Don Mar. Let him write, or let 
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him come; Las Rosas is the home 
of Don Carlos. 

Juanita then knew for the first 
time that Carlo had been withheld 
from writing. She had read his one 
letter, had forgotten two months of 
misery, or only remembered how she 
had wronged him, and having no 
place for an angry thought, said 
meekly, * Gracias, Seiior,’ 

And when the ladies had retired, 
Don Guillermo lingered in the 
piazza, but Don Mariano, having 
squeezed the juice of a lemon into a 
glass, filled it up with wine, and 
drank; then he paced the broad 
walks to and fro, revolving many 
things in his mind. 

Fortune had lately dealt him two 
severe buffets. The news had 
reached him by the mail which ar- 
rived that morning. The ‘Agua 
Fria’ bubble had burst, and with it 
had passed away $100,000, his 
whole realised property. ‘The com- 
missioners of inquiry into Mexican 
title-deeds had decided against his 
claim to the estate of Los Ojitos. 
So that the Senor Don Moriano was 
no longer rich. 

And as he paced to and fro, in 
the solemn stillness, a voice reached 
him from afar, a voice which spoke 
of something constant and enduring, 
of something strong to do and to 
bear. All through life it had 
sounded in his ears. When he had 
been alone, thinking good, or think- 
ing evil; when every other voice 
was mute, he seemed to be not 
alone. That solemn murmur never 
ceased. 

In youth it had spoken to him, 
and in middle age; in longing and 
regret ; in joy and sadness; on his 
Rancho, or in the Pueblo; at rest, or 
on the road; and now it moaned re- 
proachfully. 

‘Those girls? he thought; ‘I 
should have done it before this blow 
fell. NowlLam poor. [am vaqucro, 
Indio! Not a rood of land, not a 
Janéga of barley, not a dollar, not 
one. Jésu Cristo! 

And still he heard the distant 
moaning of the wave. 

‘And my poor Juana! Sweet wife, 
so uncomplaining! And Marcos! 
Is the man ruined’ too? He must 
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have heard this morning. I shall 
see him. Ah! no: he avoids me: 
thinks I shall upbraid him: Marcos, 
the son of our dear Renaldo !’ 

‘But those poor orphans! Is it 
their fault that my father begat 
them? Have they sinned? I 
thought the great Jnglés loved the 
Rosebud, too. He might have taken 
her, if I had given her but a few 
dollars; ten thousand, even five; it 
is nothing. But now! [The Seiior 
fixed his eyes upon the moon, which 
somehow appeared to him melan- 
choly, that night.]| Now my poor 
sisters will go singly, like the single 
moon.’ 

Having arrived at the end of a 
broad walk, the Sefior turned his 
back upon the lonely moon; when, 
to his surprise, there met him a 
lady, in a long white robe, with no 
mantle but a shower of brown hair 
which fell round her shoulders. 

These midnight meetings are ter- 
rible. The hidalgo started back, 
aghast. 

‘Be not angry with me, dear 
brother.’ 

‘Ah! hermanita, is it thou? 

‘Itis I. [Julia.] I know of thy 
sorrow.’ 

No answer. 

‘ Hast lost thy Rancho!’ 

Still no answer. 

‘The Agua Fria mine has stopped.’ 

A groan. 

‘Art well-nigh ruined, brother 
mine. Hast no money left. Canst 
not buy back thy Rancho.’ 

Another groan. 

‘But ’tis bought. "Tis mine. I 
give it thee, dear brother. See 
here.’ 

And she handed him a paper. 

Accumulated astonishment over- 
powered the stout hidalgo: 
~ §Ca—a—ramba! he exclaimed 
with emphasis, reading the paper 
by the light of the lonely moon. 

She was right. It was the copy 
of a document purporting to resign 
the claim of the Superior and Holy 
Order of San Francisco to the 
Hacienda of ‘ Los Ojitos,’ in consider- 
ation of certain moneys, not speci- 
fied, paid over by Don Bernardo of 
San Luiz Obispo, on behalf of some 
person not specified. 

G2 
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‘CA-A-RAMBA? 

Then Don Mariano, who, as the 
ladies thought, had been growing 
more reserved in manner, and more 
troubled about affairs, during the 
last three years, took Julia in his 
arms, and kissed her, saying, ‘ Go 
thou to bed, my pretty Rose. Hast 
taught me to be generous.’ 

The Rose vanished among the 
roses, and the Senor stood, wonder- 
ing. ‘Who has done this? Who 
has seen this impending evil, and 
gone before it with a remedy? Is 
it hidden from me? My dear 
brother, my José, my Joaquin!’ 

How came the Dota Julia by this 
important document? Don Guil- 
lermo, as we have seen, lingered in 
the Piazza when the ladies retired 
to rest. But as they went, he 
pressed the hand of Julia and whis- 
pered one word: ‘ Return,’ 

And as he lingered, she appeared 
at his side, clad in white, and veiled 
in nature’s mantle. ‘ At the service 
of your Grace,’ she said, smiling. 

‘ No,’ he said, looking at her, half 
sadly, ‘not mine. Another needs it 
more than I.’ 

‘ What other ?’ 

Then he told her of the two great 
losses which had befallen Mariano. 
‘But a friend, an old and tried 
friend,” he added, ‘foresaw this 
calamity, and bought the claim of 
the Franciscans to Los Ojitos. Here 
itis. I am commissioned to give it 
you. You are > [Here William 
hesitatated for a moment, as if he 
had forgotten his instructions. ] 
‘Yes, you are to do with it absolutely 
as you wish.’ 

Her hands trembled with the 
strange gift. ‘ Who is the giver? 
she asked. 

‘ An old friend, and one who will 
not miss the price of it,’ he answered. 
* Vaya, con Dios P 
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And she went. 

The next morning, at break of 
day, Don Mariano and the English- 
man stood upon the seashore, hailing 
a yacht in the roadstead. A strange 
story about the amulet had come to 
the hidalgo’s ears. Strange thoughts 
about Don Marcos caused a tumult 
in his brain. 

No response came from the 
schooner, which rode gracefully at 
anchor, swaying her bright masts 
against the horizon, and bowing to 
the surging sea. Again and again 
they hailed, but hailed in vain. 
The schooner slipt her cable: a 
gentle land breeze caught the jib: 
round veered her head towards the 
south: the large mainsail slowly 
rose; and in a few minutes the 
lack Mare, under a press of white 
canvas, was gliding calmly away 
on the surface of the deep. 

‘It is strange!’ said the Sefior. 

‘Very, answered William, whose 
keen eye was fixed on the stern 
cabin windows of the yacht. His 
companion, looking in the same di- 
rection, could just discern the wave 
of a long moustache, under the 
brass rim of a spy-glass. Certainly 
that was the magnificent moustache 
of Don Marcos. 

An hour afterwards Don Guil- 
lermo took his leave of the ladies. 
Having wished the others Adios! 
and having Dona Julia’s hand in 
his, William said, ‘ The other, too.’ 
So she gave him the other; two 
soft warm little hands. He lifted 
them up, looked at them, as if he 
expected to see some mark or sign 
upon them, and, not seeing any 
such mark or sign, resigned them, 
with half a sigh. 

How very curious of Don Guil- 
lermo! What strange persons are 
these Jngléses!' A strange farewell, 
indeed! And he rode away. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. ' 
OMNES EODEM COGIMUR. 


Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying ; as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 


We shall hurry over the events 
of the next few months. Towards 
the end of November, the Seiior Don 
Mariano, with wife and child and 
sisters, returned to Los Ojitos. 

In those days Julia grew sadder 
and sadder. No murmur passed 
her lips: still she had a quiet smile 
for those Who greeted her: but the 
eyelid ever drooped: the rosy bloom 
of health left her cheek; and its 
mantling was with a hectic flush 
which came and went. She would 
sit much alone with Francesca, 
her sister, and sing little songs 
which they had learnt in childhood. 
Once they were vague melodies 
which hovered about creations of 
the fancy, or spoke of an abstract 
sentiment. Now a strange new 
meaning gave them force. She was 
learning to speak the heart-language 


from her heart. One of these 
cancions ran thus: It is by Cristobal 
de Castilléjo, the last of the Roman- 
céros. 


El] me quiere mas que asi ; 
Yo le mato de cruél; 
Mas, en ser lo contra el, 

Tambien lo soy contra mi: 

De ver-le penar asi, 

Muy penada vivo yo; 
Y remedio no le do! 


More than little he loves me; 
Cruel am I, and yet a tear 
Dims my loving eye, for fear 

I kill him with cruélty: 

Still I suffer more than he, 
Seeing that he suffers so ; 
Shall I own it? No, ah no! 


Another favourite of Julia’s, at 
that time, may be rendered as 
follows :— 


] know not what this phantom is, which wanders 
About the brain. 

My lone heart knoweth not: yet darkly ponders 
Upon it’s pain. 


I hear the sad sea moaning round the bases 
Of the lone hills: 

Sad as the sea, sad memory embraces 
Wide tract of ills: 

Dim hopes which glimmer, like to distant mountains, 
In fading light, 

Through tears which flow, like never-failing fountains, 
By day and night, 


Juanita sought to gain her con- 
fidence. One day, as Julia was 
leaving her room in the wpper 
corridor, Nita met her, and taking 
Julias arm drew it round her 
waist. 

It was the hour of noon. The 
great ocean stretched away before 
them in a boundless expanse of sun- 
light. Autumn grasses clothed the 
land to its very brink. But below 
them lay the Ramada, and on one 
side, the log of pine for fire-wood, 
with the ready axe. 

It recalled to each an old scene, a 
scene of the early spring; but the 
months which had intervened were 
ages ; cycles through which the heart 


had orbed, in rain and sunshine, in 
darkness and in light. 

The axe lay still. The log was at 
rest. But fancy painted the English 
stranger, H/ guéro grande, poising 
the bright blade in the sunlight, 
and ringing down sharp frequent 
blows on the startled wood, which 
flew to right and left in glistening 
wedges. 

‘ Gentil hombre, bien criado, said 
Juanita, in a low voice; ‘ hast ior- 
gotten, Julia ?’ 

‘No, sweetheart.’ 

‘Saidest then, that he was kind 
and brave? Wert right, love; he is 
also true.’ 

‘True: and Julia sighed: for she 
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knew too well that William was 
kind and true. 

‘Tell me thy secret, love, whis- 
pered the fair tempter. 

But Julia leant her face on 
Juanita’s shoulder; and the latter 
could feel the hot tears in her breast, 
as Julia murmured, ‘’T will kill me 
as itis. Ask me no more.’ 

Madre talked to} her lord about 
this sadness which had taken pos- 
session of Julia. ‘She has no 
dower, said the hidalgo: ‘is she 
not dear to us? Let her take a 
thousand cows.’ 

It was a princely dower. An 
Arianas was not to be outdone in 
generosity. ‘ Francesca, too, shall 
be cared for,” Madre said; ‘am I not 
her mother?’ but still Julia grew 
paler and more languid every day. 

When alone in their chamber, 
Francesca would say to her, 

‘Art brave, my sister? Hast 
courage to be true, to tell him all ?’ 

But Julia said ‘ The time is past. 
I should have told him long since. 
Now he loves an Arianas: but who 
amI? Cruel fate!’ 

Francesca, I think ’tis thee whom 
he loves; not thy father, or thy 
mother, or any name. 

Julia. Is he not caballéro de su 
tierra ? 

Francesca. Is he not generous ? 

Again Julia sighed. Hope had 
not died out but struggled faintly 
with despair. 

And in dreamy moments, the airy 
castles of her fancy’s building were 
humble bowers. ‘Alas! would 
God he were still the poor Gambu- 
sino, and no caballéro! Then fair 
would be my lot. Then this taint 
would be no bar between us. My 
love would fold mein his arms, and I 
should feel the beating of that loyal 
heart. Ah! blessed vision, stay !’ 

But it vanished, as such frail 
figments will do, and the Seftor Don 
Guillermo seemed to recoil from her 
with loathing; for when love is 
thrown back upon the heart, will it 
still be love? 

Then came the Sefior Don José. 
He had been spending a few days 
at the jacienda, and came over to 
visit his sister before returning to 
the capital. 
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He condoled with his brother-in- 
law concerning that desdichada, the 
Agua Fria Mining Company. The 
name of Don Marcos was barely 
mentioned; for the subject was a 
sore one. That speculator had sold 
out his shares, at par, before the 
catastrophe occurred. Why should 
he have neglected to warn his 
father’s friend ? 

A more serious charge stood 
against him. Don Guillermo had 
traced Costinetto on E/ blanco to 
Monterey. The captain of the 
steam-ship, General Jackson, had 
sent such a passenger on board the 
Yegua Negra, in the roadstead of 
Los Angeles. Don Alberto, who 
brought the amulet to Juanita, and 
made the false charge against Don 
Carlos, had sailed in the yacht with 
Don Marcos. Nor had Costinetto 
returned. These things looked very 
like the salient_points of a defeated 
conspiracy. 

Don Mariano naturally supposed, 
as did the others at Los Ojitos, that 
the ‘old and tried friend, of whom 
William had assured Julia that he 
‘would not miss the cost’ of that 
document which restored Los Ojitos 
to its lord, could be none other than 
the Sejior Don José. 

From the day and hour when he 
and Mariano had crossed swords, 
calida juventd, he had been their 
friend, though secretly, for many 
years, from a feeling of filial respect. 
That powerful roan horse, which 
the stout Mariano ever rode, had 
been bred beyond Las Salinas. 
Messengers would come to Los 
Ojitos, and go silently, as they came, 
but ever leaving some token of a 
brother’s love, a trifle perhaps in 
itself, in the eyes of Madre or her 
husband, a gem of price, 

Now Mariano thought he would 
sound his brother, and see if he 
would acknowledge this crowning 
act of friendship, and receive those 
thanks which were his due. 

Mar. "Twas a terrible loss; a 
hundred thousand piastres ! 

José. Sad indeed, brother; but 
thy cattle are worth tenfold their 
ancient price. 

Mar. True. 
gold. 


But I lost more than 
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José. How? 

Mar. The Commissioners decided 
in favour of the monks. 

José. Ca-Ramba! 

Mar, IT lost my Rancho. 

José. Valya-me Dios! 

Mar. But walking in my garden 
of Las Rosas, by the light of a 
lovely moon, there came to me a 
sweet maiden with the title in her 
hand, saying, ‘ Dear brother, I give 
it thee.’ 

José. Ave Maria! 

Mar. ’Twas the Rosebud. [So he 
was wont to call Julia. ] 

José. A sweet flower, indeed. 

Mar. A bounteous flower. 

José. And the maid is dowerless ? 

Mar. Athousand cows. Ls nada, 

José. Buéno, mi hermano! But 
how came she by the document ? 

Astute hidalgo! He would not 
part with his little mystery on such 
easy terms. But in the afternoon, 
being alone with Julia, he took her 
hand, and looking at her signifi- 
cantly, said: 

‘Wert happy at San Pedro, ier- 
manita ? 

‘I was happy,’ she answered, 
gently. 

‘The place will be sad enough 
without thee.’ 

Julia did not look up, but felt 
that an earnest gaze was fixed upon 
her sad face. And a nameless dread 
seized upon her. ‘ Why gave he 
the title to me, and not to Mariano ? 
she thought. O cruel fate! The 
Sefior Don José loved her. She had 
sold herself to him. 

Voices drew near. Some wel- 
come interruption was at hand. 
But no; the sounds passed away: 
again she was left with her friend, 
and her fear. 

He went on relentlessly: ‘ Art 
thankless, hermaniia ? 

The thermometer in the corridor 
stood at ninety degrees; but Julia’s 
gratitude was at zero. 

‘I am not thankless, Sefior,’ she 
said, belying her heart. 

‘There are no flowers in my 
gardens of San Pedro.’ 

‘ None.’ 

* Wilt come and bloom there ? 

‘ Santa Maria? she thought; ‘let 
me die!’ 
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Then she fell back upon her own 
heart, thinking to find death lurking 
there. But she found courage, and 
so spoke out, and told the Sefor, 
bravely, a dreadful secret, which 
none knew save her sister Francesca 
and Don Mariano. 

The Sejior drew back in amaze- 
ment: ‘ Valga-me Dios? he ex- 
claimed—this time in earnest; for 
he was shocked and surprised. 

After a little while he regained 
his composure. ‘Poor child!’ he 
groaned, ‘frail flower. Hast been 
planted on a desolate shore! Yet 
take courage. The man hath a 
noble soul, and is loyal to him- 
self.’ 

It was Julia’s turn 
‘What man? Quick! Speak!’ 

‘Don Guillermo, sister mine; 
would’st have another? My good 
friend and mayordomo; hath he not 
loved thee ?” 

Ah! that was music from the 
spheres! And in fact William had 
assented to the Sefior’s request that 
he should reside at San Pedro, and 
superintend the estate. 

‘ But the man is poor,’ continued 
Don José. 

‘ How, poor ?’ 

‘Land, cattle, 
gone.’ 

‘Thanks to God! I have a dower. 
How came he poor ?” 

‘Hast not guessed, simple one?’ 

‘ Guessed ? 

“Twas his gift he gave thee: his 
all: I knew it not.’ 

‘ Mother of God! I thank thee.’ 

And Julia sat still, and wept and 
prayed. Don José rose and left 
her. She saw him not. Her heart 
and soul and eyes were full to 
overflowing. 

The sagacious reader has antici- 
pated this little disclosure, doubt- 
less. 


to start: 


silver; all are 


When William rode to Monterey 
in quest of the amulet, startling 
intelligence reached him. Thence 
he rode post-haste to San Luiz, and 
called upon Don Bernardo. That 
merchant, knowing that the title to 
Los Ojitos would revert to the 
Franciscan monks, if Don Mariano 
failed to satisfy the commissioners, 
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had speculated. He had bought 
the contingency of the monks. 

Underrating its value, or anxious 
to serve an old friend and client, he 
instructed William to offer the con- 
tingency to Mariano for $12,000. 
William considered $10,000 a fairer 
sum. They discussed the differ- 
ence, and finally agreed to divide it. 
William closed at once, to the 
astonishment of Don Bernardo, who 
pocketed William’s order on Messrs. 
Davidson and May for $11,000. 

But poor William rode away 
with a certain document in his 
pocket, and nothing more: for in 
giving that fatal order to the mer- 
chant he had overdrawn his account 
by some $500. 


Now the Doiia Julia was haunted 
by the words of Don José, ‘The 
man hath a noble soul, and is loyal 
to himself” Truly. But to love 
her, who had gained his love in a 
false guise: would not his loyal 
heart shrink from such a juggle? 

At least, she had not sought to 
gain his love. There was comfort 
in that thought. ‘The just man 
will do me justice. He will pity 
me, and pity is akin to love.’ 

Sometimes she would cry out 
against the injustice of her lot. 
Then feeling that a wisdom above 
her ken had decreed it, she prayed 
for grace to bear it; and again 
comfort came to her. 


In the meanwhile Don Guillermo 
had returned to the little rancho. 
The new cosa was finished. Don 
Carlos was now here, now there. 
His movements were no longer 
restricted. The Sefior Don José, 
coming down to his estate, again 
urged William to come and reside 
there, as his mayordomo. 

From sundry hints which the 
hidalgo let fall, William fancied 
that before long a young wife 
would come to reign supreme at 
San Pedro. His suspicions rested 
on Clem. What more probable? 
Indeed he had seen, or thought he 
had seen, the partiality with which 
Don José regarded his little friend. 

But now the talk was all of Los 
Ojitos. Clem was never alluded 
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to. Julia, or hints which implied 
something concerning that lady, 
fell from the hidalgo’s lips. Could 
it be? 

The more William thought of it 
the less improbable it seemed. 
Julia’s evident wish to discourage 
William’s suit deepened his impres- 
sion that she had given her heart to 
another. When he told her that it 
was an old and tried friend who 
had intrusted him with a docu- 
ment for her, how gladly she took 
it! He had played into his rival’s 
hands. She loved him, and to 
bring this about the prudent man 
had ruined himself. 

And now he must go there and 
live as this man’s bailiff, and see 
her happy. ‘Could I bear it?’ he 
asked of himself; ‘ What? not 
endure that she should have nought 
to endure: not bear to see her 
happy ?” 

So he consented to the proposal 
of Don José. 

One thing William had decided 
on long ago. Experience had led 
him to the resolve, that neither joy 
nor grief should have it their own 
way with him. ‘So long as I am 
master, let it stay,’ he thought; ‘if 
it be joy, so: if grief, why so. One 
gets good out of either.’ 

But when the Sejior was gone, 
William’s heart spoke out plainly. 
This trial would be more than he 
could bear. The very prospect was 
madness. 

Once more he took his friend 
into council: and this time the 
other did not administer to him 
bitter pills, but sweet. 

C. You have bound my tongue 
for five months, Will; but now I 
tell you as before, the girl loves 
you and no other. If she marries 
another, thereafter say ‘mea culpa.’ 
- W. 4. The proof? 

C. A hundred signs. Do you 
remember saying that you preferred 
a natural wreath? {| William 
nodded.| Well; I have never seen 
her without one since. It is a 
sprig of willow now. [And William 
remembered that, on his visit to 
Los Angeles, it had been a spray of 
jasmine.| When I speak of you 
she is all agog: or if she finds that 
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we have been talking about ‘ellos 
por dentro’ in her absence, she will 
take Juanita’s hand, and fondle it, 
und say, ‘ What was it, Nifia? [A 
long pause.} I'll tell you another 
thing which happened, the last time 
I was over there. Madre said, ‘ Will 
Don Guillermo never come again ? 
And I was hypocrite enough to 
say ‘I fear not. Julia was sitting 
back in the shade, but I saw her 
start, as she often does now, and 
another little sign I know: so I 
went to her and said, ‘Give me one 
word, then.’ But all she said was 
‘No, no; which I take to mean 
‘Yes; and if I were you, I’d go. 

W. B. Will you come with me? 

And their two hands closed, as 
the strength of one: while the eyes 
of each sought the other’s heart, 
and found it full of manly love. 

Here it is worthy of our notice 
that a thought of ‘ ways and means’ 
never came between William and 
his object. He was absolutely 
without property, unless a few cows 
and a brood-mare or two, with 
sundry bushels of maize or barley 
could be raised to that rank. Nor 
did he dream of Julia’s magnificent 
dower. 

Happy man! who valued love 
more than gold, and trusted to his 
strong arm and stout heart for all 
that ‘ life needs for life.’ 


The days of January are warm in 
that latitude: but when the sun 
sets, a cold wind from the north- 
west sweeps down the coast. 

The ‘family circle’ were assem- 
bled in the Estrado, at Los Ojitos, 
with closed doors, and a bright 
wood fire on the hearth. The 
Sefiores Don José and Don Mari- 
ano were playing chess, with a 
celebrated set of Chinese ivories 
which had been presented to the 
latter gentleman in the spring of 
the former year. Don Estéban 
was thrumming on a guitar, now 
and again trolling out the verse of 
a song, anxious for the dull game 
to be ended; but Madre watched 
the mimic war with interest. 

The three younger ladies were 
sitting at work: but Juanita had 
left a skein of silk up-stairs. ‘The 
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night is cold,’ she said; ‘I wish 
Don Carlos would return—and 
bring his friend,’ she added, turn- 
ing a little, to look at Julia. But 
Julia had left the room noiselessly, 
to seek the skein of silk. 

As the Doiia sped along the cor- 
ridor, the moon peered through a 
drifting mist; and in its uncertain 
light she came upon a tall figure, 
leaning against a column. She 
started back as if she had seen a 
ghost. 

‘JULIA” 

At that well-remembered voice 
she drew near and extended her 
hand. How her heart palpitated! 
‘Pass in, Sejior, she quavered, 
scarce knowing what she said. 

‘No: ’tis better so.’ And turning 
his broad back to the wind, William 
sheltered her. 

‘ Art cold and wet, she pleaded ; 
dropping the wsted and the pro- 
prieties, in her agitation. 

‘It matters not, if thou art warm.’ 

He drew her nearer. She nestled 
in his breast, like a fledgling, in 
perfect simple trust. The man 
was so noble and true: what could 
she do less? 

‘Forgive me! forgive me!’ she 
sobbed. ‘Dear friend: great heart 
and true: I have let thee love me, 
and am unworthy of thy love.’ 

‘How art thou unworthy? he 
asked, holding her off a little. 

Her eyes flashed, and her cheek 
flushed, in that searching gaze. 

‘I dare not speak,’ she said. 

‘Speak out, love: be the truth 
never so bitter. Art forgiven long 
before.’ 

‘IT am not what I seem.’ 

A shudder went through the 
strong frame of William. Perhaps 
it was the blast of the north-west 
wind. Yet he stood firm. ‘ What 
then ?’ he asked. 

‘My father sinned.’ 

‘Take courage, sweetheart!’ 

‘My mother was a Pueblo girl.’ 
And she covered her face with her 
hands. 

But William drew her to his 
side again. ‘Love is love,’ he 
murmured in her ear; ‘ thy father’s 
sin is nought tome. Let us thank 
God we are pure.’ 
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And William’s heart was relieved 
of a mighty load: for Julia’s man- 
ner had been so agitated, and her 
distress so great, that he feared some 
disclosure more terrible than this. 

Her tears were flowing so fast 
now that she could not see him. 
The mists fled: the moon shone 
out brightly: but she wept and 
wept, till all memory of doubt, dis- 
trust, and sorrow, had passed away, 
and left her abiding in the strong 
arms of love, then and for ever. 


And now my tale is well-nigh 
ended. William’s first suspicions, 
concerning the probability of an 
alliance between Clem and the 
Seiior Don José were better founded 
than those which usurped their 
place. That lady now reigns su- 
preme at San Pedro, where pro- 
bably the cares of arising genera- 
tion have tended to impair her 
epistolary powers. 

Long after her union to the lord 
of San Pedro, and two other alli- 
ances which took place at the same 
time, the Dofia Clem discovered 
that the little amber cross had 


come into her possession by very 


tortuous advances. She therefore 
returned it to the rightful owner, 
who thus ascertained that Don 
Carlos had not perpetrated the 
infidelity for which she had given 
him credit, and forgiven him more 
than once. 
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® The thousand cows which Dofia 
Julia had for her dower were 
deported across that ridge of the 
Coast Range known as Las Salinas ; 
and to the present day goodly herds 
may be seen roaming the pastures 
between those mountains and the 
Sierra del Monte Diablo, marked 
with the brand MB. 

Costinetto, the Gentile, did not 
return to San Pedro, but is sup- 
posed to be passing his declining 
years on the estate of San Blas, in 
Sonora. The proprietor of that 
domain has consoled himself for 
the loss of his intended bride: and 
Don Carlos has forgiven Don 
Alberto his complicity with that 
cavalier. When one is prosperous 
it is so easy to forgive. 

Don Bernardo, the merchant, on 
the other hand, has never been so 
cordial with his countryman, since 
William drove such a hard bargain 
with him for the contingent title to 
Los Ojitos. He expresses himself 
as rejoiced that the estate should 
have reverted to that arch-heretic 
Don Mariano Arianas. But to steal 
a march upon a fellow-countryman 
is unpardonable. 

Lastly, the amulet is still worn 
by Don Carlos. That romantic 
person has quite convinced himself 
of its miraculous properties, and 
consults it, and seeks the aid of the 
venerable La Forina on many in- 
teresting occasions. 
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FISH CULTURE. 


ISH culture bids fair to become 

not only a very popular, but a 
very valuable pursuit; for there can 
be no doubt that we possess in our 
inland fisheries mines of wealth 
which have been in some instances 
altogether overlooked, and in others 
so unwisely worked as to be all 
but destroyed by the uncalculating 
greed of their proprietors. By the 
assistance of this, to us, compara- 
tively new art, we have been able to 
solve many questions in the natural 
history of fish which were pre- 
viously shrouded in mystery, and 
rendered mischievous by error; and 
thus we are enabled with safe and 
certain hands to make such laws 
and regulations for their better pre- 
servation as promise to afford us the 
most satisfactory results in the 
future. But the economy of nature 
is likely to be largely reinforced not 
alone by ,this increased knowledge 
of the habits of fish; it can hardly 
be doubted that the conditions under 
which they thrive most easily and 
plentifully will be sedulously and 
carefully investigated, while in the 
actual and immediate production of 
fish one point of considerable import- 
ance has been already clearly deter- 
mined, viz., that by the aid of the 
artificial incubation of ova, which is 
a main branch in the art of fish- 
culture, fisheries can be established 
in waters which previously were com- 
paratively fishless, and entirely un- 
productive of any revenue to their 
owners. Salmon-fisheries, indeed, 
of considerable value, have been 
created in waters which were for- 
merly barren and valueless; and no 
distance is too great—no difficulties 
so formidable, in the transfer of fish 
from one place to another, that, by 
the aid of artificial incubation, it 
cannot be overcome. These capa- 
bilities at once stamp the art as one 
of the highest utility, particularly 
when it is further considered how 
vast an area of unproductive water 
exists in our islands. And so light 
are the expenses of establishing such 


fisheries compared with the returns 
derived in case of success, that there 
are few means for the investment of 
capital more likely to realize favour- 
able results or larger profits, and few 
speculations more likely to occupy 
a large share of public attention in 
the future. A brief examination of 
the rise and progress of fish-culture, 
with notes of the most important 
operations that have taken place in 
the kingdom, may be found both 
interesting and instructive. 

Artificial fish-breeding was prac- 
tised, and to no mean extent, ages 
ago by the Chinese. In the great river 
Yang-tse-kiang it was the custom 
to place weirs composed of hurdles 
and faggots—not for the purpose 
of stopping the fish from spawning, 
as we have practically employed 
them—but for the purpose of facili- 
tating that process. When these 
faggots were found to be covered 
with fish-spawn, they were taken up 
and sold to persons who desired to 
stock other waters. We have no 
plan of fish-hatching in operation 
that is nearly so comprehensive as 
this: though it was not uncommon 
formerly to adopt a somewhat simi- 
lar method, upon avery small scale, 
to stock small ponds. 

The Romans practised piscicul- 
ture both in salt and fresh waters 
very extensively. The accompany- 
ing passages from Columella* will 
give some idea of their proficiency 
in this respect :— 

For that antient rustic progeny of Ro- 
mulus and Numa valued themselves might- 
ily upon this, and thought it a great matter 
that, if a rural life were compared with a 
city life, it did not labour under the want 
of, or come short, in any part, of riches 
or wealth whatsoever; wherefore they not 
only stored the fish-ponds, which they them- 
selves had built, with great numbers of 
fishes, but also filled the lakes, which nature 
had formed, with spawn or young fishes 
brought from the sea. Hence it was that 
the lakes of Velino, Bracciano, Bolseno, and 
Vico also, did procreate sea-jacks and gilt- 
heads ; and if there be any other kinds of 
fishes which can endure fresh water. 


* Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella, a Spaniard, and a writer on husbandry in the 
reign of Tiberius, 
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Touching upon the supposed de- 
licacy of palate, with respect to fish, 
which the gourmands of his time 
affected, he quotes a story told by 
Varro, of Marcius Philippus. Phi- 
lippus went to sup with his friend 
Immidius, at Cassinum. At supper 
a magnificent pike from a neigh- 
bouring river was placed upon the 
table. The Roman gourmets, how- 
ever, would eat of no pike which 
had not come from a certain part of 
the Tiber. The pike in question 
did not come from this favoured 
spot; accordingly, on taking a 
mouthful, Philippus spat it out, 
and, as Columella says, ‘ followed 
the impudent and naughty action 
with a jest. ‘ May I perish,” said 
the ill-natured wit, “if I did not 
think it was a fish!”’ 

Pliny tells us that the fish-ponds 
made by Lucullus were sold for 
four: millions of sestertii,—a sum 
equal to £32,291 13s. 4d. of our 
money. This will convey some idea 
of the height to which luxury and 
expenditure were carried in this 
taste. And if we further take the 
relative value of money then and 
now into consideration, the outlay 
is enormous. These ponds were 
situated at Lucullus’s house at Tus- 
culum, and were supplied with salt 
water by means of canals cut from 
the sea. His example was followed 
by other of the Roman patricians, 
whose villas were situated on the 
borders of the Gulfs of Baizw and 
Naples, and the practice became 
fashionable. Oysters were also a 
favourite article of culture. In the 
time of Crassus, Sergius Orata 
brought them from Brindisi, and 
stocked the Lucrine Lake with 
them, deriving large revenues there- 
by. The system of cultivation 
carried out at Lake Fusaro, a salt 
lake between the ruins of Cume and 
the promontory of Misenum (the 
Avernus of the ancients and the 
Acheron of Virgil), is the foundation 
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of that which is so largely carried 
out by the French in the present 
day. 

In the middle ages there is no 
doubt that the culture of fish flour- 
ished exceedingly. The numerous 
fasts prescribed by the Roman 
Catholic Church would render it a 
necessity, and we have the strongest 
evidence that it was so, in the exist- 
ence of artificial ponds and sluices 
in connexion with the numerous 
remains of monastic institutions, 
found all over the land. We have 
further evidence also in the intro- 
duction of many valuable fish into 
this country * which nature did not 
originally include in our fauna, 
while the stringent laws which 
existed with respect to our fisheries 
show that the subject was thoroughly 
appreciated and understood. Here 
is a curious instance of the interest 
shown by the early promulgators 
of Christianity in all matters relat- 
ing to fish and fishing, which occurs 
in Knight’s Popular Antiquities :— 

In the times when the pagan Saxons 
were newly converted to Christianity, the 
missionaries were the great civilizers, and 
taught the people how to avail themselves 
of the abundant supply of food which the 
sea offered to them. Bede tells us that 
Wilfred so taught the people of Sussex. 
‘The bishop, when he came into the pro- 
vince, and found so great misery of famine, 
taught them to get their food by fishing. 
Their sea and rivers abounded in fish. Yet 
the people had no skill to take them, except 
only eels. The bishop's men, having 
gathered eel-nets everywhere, cast them 
into the sea, and, by the help of God, took 
three hundred fishes of several sorts; the 
which being divided into three parts, they 
gave a hundred to the poor, a hundred to 
those of whom they had the nets, and kept 
a hundred for their own use.’ 


It is strange that after a lapse of 
twelve hundred years the same les- 
‘son should need to be repeated, but 
should fail of success. Yet some- 
thing much alike to this occurred 
during the Irish famine; and the 


* The carp is supposed to have been the last fish brought into England, and it has been 
frequently stated that it was introduced about the middle of the seventeenth century, or 


almost two hundred years ago. 


This, however, can hardly be correct, as Dame Juliana 


Berners mentions it in The Boke of St. Albans as ‘a dayntous fysshe, but scarce ;’ and this 


throws it back to the end of the fitteenth century. 


The old rhyme about 


Hops and turkies, carps and beer, 


would appear to be somewhat apocryphal. 
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state of the Sussex peasant before 
Wilfred’s time is much the state of 
the Irish peasant, in places, at the 
present day, with this exception, 
that the Irish peasant would starve 
outright rather than eat eels—so 
great is the force of prejudice. 

In the Dialogues of Alfric, the 
following curious conversation with 
a fisherman occurs, showing that 
the lesson taught by Wilfred was 
not thrown away, but bore good 
fruit three hundred years after :— 

‘What gettest thou by thine art ?’?— 
Fisherman. ‘Big loaves, clothing, and 
money.’ ‘How do you take them ?—*‘I 
ascend my ship, and cast my net into the 
river. I also throw in an hook, a bait, 
and a rod.’ ‘Suppose the fishes are un- 
clean ?’—* I throw the unclean out and take 
the clean for food.’ ‘Where do you sell 
your fish ?’—*‘ In the city.’ ‘Who buys 
them ?’—*‘ The citizens. I cannot take so 
many as I can sell.’ ‘What fishes do you 
take ??—‘ Eels, haddocks, minnies, and eel 
pouts (Qy. burbot), skate, and lampreys, 
and whatever swims in the river,’ ‘Why 
do you not fish in the sea ?’—‘ Sometimes [ 
do; but rarely, because a great ship is 
necessary there.’ ‘What do you take in 
thesea ?’—‘ Hervings and salmons, porpoises, 
sturgeons, oysters, and crabs, mussels, 
winckles, cockles, flounders, plaice, lob- 
sters, and such like.” ‘Can you take a 
whale ?’—‘ No, it is dangerous to take a 
whale ; it is safer for me to go to the river 
with my ship than to go with many ships 
to hunt whales.” ‘Why ?’—‘ Because it is 
more pleasant for me to take fish which I 
can kill with one blow; yet many take 
whales without danger, and then they get 
a great price; but I dare not from the 
fearfulness of my mind.’ 

Ingenuous fisherman! Long 
might we perambulate the Sussex 
coast in the nineteenth century be- 
fore we found a fisherman owning 
to ‘the fearfulness of his mind.’ A 
considerable progress, however, is 
shown here, even from the eel- 
spear to the harpoon. The actual 
breeding of fish by artificial means 
also was undoubtedly thoroughly 
understood in the middle ages. 
M. Jourdier, in his excellent work 
on pisciculture, tells us that in the 
fourteenth century the process of ar- 
tificially fecundating and incubating 
the spawn of fish was discovered 
and practised by a monk of the 
Abbey of Réome, Dom Pinchon, 
by name. M. Jourdier gives a full 
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description of the apparatus used 
by Dom Pinchon, and it seems to 
be almost precisely similar to that 
used a century since by Jacobi. 

The process of artificially incu- 
bating ova appears to have been 
discovered and lost sight of several 
times. Approaching nearer to our 
own period, we find it treated of as 
a new discovery by Lieut. Jacobi, 
in the Hanover Magazine, just a 
century ago. Jacobi evidently stu- 
died and experimented on fish- 
hatching to a wide extent, as he 
writes, apparently with thorough 
knowledge of the various fresh- 
water fish. 

The plan adopted by Jacobi for 
the hatching of fish ova was to 
consiruct a long wooden box, with 
perforated metal ends; and having 
half filled this with gravel, the ova 
(which was taken from the female 
and fertilized with the milt of the 
male fish, exactly as it is now) being 
laid thereon, the box was placed in 
a clear running stream and the ova 
left to itself until hatched by the 
natural action of the water. This 
plan was at once simple and effec- 
tive. 

Jacobi’s papers upon this subject 
were very fully discussed, and his 
plans commented upon by Sir 
Humphry Davy, in Salmoniu. 
They were also translated into 
French by Duhamel du Monceau in 
1770. Little more appears to have 
been done in this matter until 1836, 
when Mr. Shaw, of Drumlanrig, 
commenced rearing salmon artifi- 
cially, for the purpose of settling 
some disputed points in the natural 
history of the fish. Previous to 
Mr. Shaw’s experiments, there were 
certain disputed points in the 
natural history of the salmon. 
Some authorities contended that 
the salmon fry hatched in Decem- 
ber or January became smolts, and 
migrated to the sea by May of the 
ensuing year; remaining about six- 
teen months only in the fresh water. 
Others maintained that they stayed 
yet another season, and were two 
years in the fresh water. The usual 
belief was, that when the smolis 
reached the salt water, they rc- 
mained in it from two to four 
months, and then returned to the 
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river as grilse, of from two to 
eleven pounds in weight. Again, 
there existed a belief in the separate 
identity of a little fish which was 
termed the samulus salmulus, and 
the question arose as to whether 
this fish, which was said to be the 
parr, was the fry of the salmon; 
many holding that it was not, be- 
cause it was found in the rivers 
during the time when the entire 
body of smolts were supposed to be 
in the sea, and it was further found 
in streams inaccessible to salmon. 
Experiment has done much to dis- 
sipate all this confusion. Mr. Shaw 
found that his fry or parr did not 
become smolts until the expiration 
of two years, and therefore pinned 
his faith upon this result The ex- 
periments at Stormontfield have, 
however, subsequently proved that 
there is no single, or settled time 
for this change; and that some of 
the parr go to the sea at the end of 
one year, while others remain in the 
fresh water for two years, and some 
even for three years. Thus we 
arrive at the fact that there are 
always some parr in the ma- 
jority of rivers. Mr. Shaw also de- 
cided the point that the parr was 
the young of the salmon, and further 
inquiry elicited the fact that the 
little parr—marked or barred fish, 
found in streams inaccessible to 
salmon, was merely a kind of trout, 
which retained longer than the 
usual period the parr marks com- 
mon to the whole of the fry of the 
Salmonide. With respect to the 
grilse, it was also ascertained that 
a similar uncertainty to that of the 
duration of the parr in fresh water 
existed in the duration of the grilse 
in the salt water, and that whereas 
some grilse do return after only 
from two to four months’ sojourn 


in salt water, others do not return - 


for a full year or more beyond this 
period. 
Mr. Shaw commenced his experi- 
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ments by capturing live parr, and 
keeping them in confinement, for 
the purpose of demonstrating that 
the parr became a smolt in due sea- 
son, and then migrated in the usual 
manner to the sea; and this point 
he satisfactorily disposed of. His 
next task was to trace the parr from 
the egg; accordingly he watched 
the streams at spawning-time, and 
having noted carefully one of the 
redds* where fish were spawning, 
he waited until the process was 
complete, and then by means of a 
frame net held below the redd, and 
by sending a man into the stream 
to dig up the gravel on the redd 
with a spade, he procured a quan- 
tity of the newly-deposited ova. 
This ova he placed on some gravel, 
in a small and convenient stream of 
water, and the eggs were hatched in 
ninety days from the time they were 
laid down, and in fifty days from 
that period they became perfect fish, 
having absorbed the umbilical sac.+ 
These small fry gradually deve- 
loped into the parr, so that Mr. 
Shaw had satisfied himself that the 
parr were salmon fry. But wishing 
to complete the proof most tho- 
roughly, so that no opening could 
be left to allege any accidental sub- 
stitution of ova, he prepared suit- 
able ponds for its receptacle, and 
determined to take the ova from the 
fish itself for his new experiment ; 
and having arranged three ponds to 
his entire satisfaction, he caught a 
pair of salmon in the Nith on the 
4th of January, 1837, and express- 
ing the ova in the usual way from 
the female, he impregnated it with 
the milt of the male, and then re- 
moved it to a rivulet connected 
with the ponds, and there deposited 
it. In one hundred and fourteen 
days from the time of its impregna- 
tion the ova commenced to hatch 
out, and on this occasion the um- 
bilical sac was absorbed in twenty- 
seven days. 


* The burrow scooped out by the salmon, in which it deposits its ova, is termed a 


* redd.’ 


t A large unwieldy sac is attached to the belly of the newly-hatched fry of the 


Salmonide. 


This sac, which extends from the thorax to the vent, contains a glutinous 


matter, which, being absorbed into the system, forms the subsistence of the little creature 
for many wee’s; when at length this strange provision of nature is entirely absorbed, the 


little fish is abie to take extraneous food. 
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One point is noteworthy in these 
experiments of Shaw’s, viz., that 
artificial incubation and rearing 
shows no alteration whatever in the 
habits of the fish, more particularly 
with respect to the period which 
his parr remained in the fresh 
water. The result was the same in 
every case, whether he took from the 
river fry manifestly of recent hatch- 
ing, or the ova as deposited by the 
salmon itself, merely placing it in a 
small stream where he could ob- 
serve the fry, or whether he went 
through the entire process of arti- 
ficial incubation and rearing. This 
is important, as showing that we 
may rely upon the results obtained 
elsewhere, even under artificial 
culture, and it thoroughly disposes 
of the objections taken by certain 
controversialists in the Times, re- 
cently, to the data obtained from 
the Stormontfield operations, upon 
the grounds that the habit of the 
fish had been changed by artificial 
rearing. Bocius, Andrew Young, 
Ramsbottom, and others have fol- 
lowed up what Shaw begun. Modi- 
fications of plans and conveniences 
for carrying out the process have 
certainly been made; but, save that 
it is possible to convey ova long 
distances, packed in wet moss and 
ice, no new discovery of large im- 
portance can be said to have been 
made, and we are not greatly in ad- 
vance of Dom Pinchon or Jacobi. 

In 1841 M. Remy, a poor fisher- 
man of Bresse, by observing the 
habits of the fish at spawning-time, 
conceived the possibility of the arti- 
ficial incubation of the ova; and 
seeing the vast quantities of ova 
wasted by the destruction of the 
fish at the spawning season, he com- 
menced his task by preventing this 
waste as far as he could by the arti- 
ficial deposition of the spawn when 
the fish were captured. He associ- 
ated with himself in this work M. 
Gehm, and they were engaged in re- 
stocking the streams about Bresse, 
when the work they were employed 
in reached the ears of M. Coste. 
It is needless to follow their career. 
The result of their work is the pre- 
sent splendid piscicultural esta- 
blishment at Huningue, near Stras- 
bourg; and perhaps in all France 
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there is no public establishment of 
so great utility, or which so well re- 
pays the money laid out upon it by 
the French Government. A descrip- 
tion of the manner in which it is 
conducted may not be out of place. 

The establishment consists of two 
or three long sheds, or ranges of 
buildings constructed of brick, with- 
in which are contained the various 
sets of apparatus used in the opera- 
tions, with various small basins and 
rivulets employed in the more deli- 
cate or experimental matters. 

A considerable supply of water is 
brought to the sheds by means of 
brick conduits from pure and un- 
failing springs, which exist hard by. 
This water is then lifted to the 
height required for the purpose of 
feeding the various works by means 
of turbines, and these turbines are 
worked by water from the Rhine 
and Rhone canal; this water being 
available at a very short notice, in 
case of any accident occurring to 
the supply from the springs. A 
further supply of water can be ob- 
tained for the open-air operations 
from the little trout stream l’Augra- 
ben, which meanders through the 
grounds, and in which many of the 
store fish required for the supply of 
ova are maintained. The water 
being raised to the requisite level, is 
then distributed to the various sets 
of apparatus, by means of small 
pipes with stop-cocks, each of which 
feeds a separate set. These appa- 
ratus consist of ranges of trays made 
of baked and glazed pottery; in 
each of these is placed a grille, 
made of glass bars, set in a light 
wooden frame, sufficiently closely 
together to prevent the ova from 
passing, but not so close as to ar- 
rest small particles of dirt, &c., 
which thus pass between the bars, 
and drop to the bottom of the tray, 
where they are comparatively harm- 
less. On these grilles the ova are 
deposited in rows almost touching. 
The water is then turned on, and as 
the first tray overflows the drip is 
caught in the next, and thus some 
half-dozen or so of trays are fed by 
means of one pipe. The trays being 
arranged in the fashion of a flight of 
steps, with spouts at the alternate 
ends. Near the bottom, at each 
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end of the trays, is a round hole, 
which is stopped by a cork; and, 
should it be requisite to empty any 
one tray, the cork can easily be 
withdrawn, and a pail being placed 
under the hole, the contents can 
safely and expeditiously be drawn 
off, and the young fry can be sepa- 
rated from the refuse shells of the 
eggs and other deposit, and placed 
safely in the reservoirs prepared to 
receive them.* This apparatus is 
due to the ingenuity of M. Coste, 
and has been used constantly by 
the College of France. 

The history of the ova need be 
but briefly referred to. The ova of 
a ripe female fish is expressed into a 
tin dish, half filled with water ; over 
this is strewed the milt of the 
male fish. The water is then tho- 
roughly stirred up until both are 
mixed and the water assumes a 
milky hue. After being allowed to 
stand for a minute or two, fresh 
water is poured in until the eggs 
are perfectly pure and clean. The 
empty fish are then returned to the 
river unhurt, and glad to be relieved 
from their burthens. The eggs are 
then placed in a can or bottle half- 
filled with water, and all shaking 
being avoided, are conveyed to their 
destination. 

When placed in the trays each egg 
shows a number of small oily glo- 
bules in the centre, answering, no 
doubt, to the yolk in a bird’s egg. 
For some days after their deposition 
little change is perceptible in the 
egg; but at length, sooner or later 
(according to the temperature of 
the water), a small whitish line, 
coiled up across the centre of the 
yolk, may be observed. This is the 
embryotic spinal cord. The head of 
the embryo next becomes visible, 
shaped like a spatula, or rather the 
head of a snake. Finally, twosmall 
black specks, which are the eyes, 
make themselves evident. The 
period when the eyes are visible is 
that selected usually for the trans- 
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port of ova, as it may then be 
packed up in wet moss, and will 
endure long journeys of several 
hundred miles without the slight- 
est detriment; the work of incuba- 
tion going steadily and uninter- 
ruptedly on. 

Finally, the embyro, after enter- 
ing upon a phase of great and in- 
cessant activity, appointed doubtless 
for the wearing through and weak- 
ening of the shell, bursts its prison, 
and bounds forth into life, the most 
wonderful little creature probably 
in the whole range of creation. 

The alevin then remains for a 
period varying from a month to six 
weeks without any other food than 
is derived from the curious umbilical 
sac already referred to, when it be- 
comes a perfect fish, and seeks its 
own food. According as this is more 
or less abundant, and the tempera- 
ture and quality of the water are 
more or less genial and favourable, 
the fish increases more or less ra- 
pidly in size. 

Therivulet at Huningue is divided 
off into portions, in each of which 
are trout of about the same growth; 
the larger, smaller, and medium- 
sized fish being kept apart. Suit- 
able refuges are constructed for 
them to conceal themselves under 
at pleasure, and the food given to 
them consists chiefly of bullock’s 
liver (often not too fresh), which 
they feed on with avidity. The 
larger fish are used as store fish. 
The proportion of live fish distri- 
buted from Huningue is compara- 
tively small; the principal export 
being vitalized ova of various fish. 
Of these many millions are sent 
forth yearly. The principal fish 
treated consist of—salmon of the 
Rhine, salmon trout, common trout, 
ombre chevalier (char), ombre com- 
mun (greyling), Great Lake trout. 
It is doubtful whether this fish is 
identical with our Salmo ferox or no. 
There appears to be fully as many 
reasons against it as for it, and the 


* The advantages which the French system of the grille has over the use of gravel 


beds on which to deposit the ova, are numerous. 
with much greater quickness and certainty, 


Dead eggs can be detected and removed 


No deposit remains upon the eggs long, and 


the fry can be extracted without difficulty, which is not by any means the case on gravel 


beds. 
apparatus. 


Cleanliness, safety, and a great avoidance of trouble, ure all in favour of the French 
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point is a most difficult one to settle, 
as there is no authority which gives 
us sufficient data to determine accu- 
rately or unmistakeably what the 
Salmo ferox, so called, is. The vari- 
eties in trout are so numerous 
and considerable, and often so very 
different in their characteristics, 
that it is often maintained that 
the Salmo ferox is only an over- 
grown variety of lake trout. This, 
however, is certainly not quite cor- 
rect. To prove that this is not so, 
it may be adduced that in Lough 
Melvin, a magnificent sheet of water 
some seven miles long, in the west of 
Treland, there are three varieties of 
lake trout—the common trout, the 
Gillaroo trout, and the Salmo ferox, 
or, as it is termed there, ‘ black- 
lock;’ and the three kinds of trout 
can readily be distinguished from 
one another as soon as the period of 
fryhood is passed and that of trout- 
hood isassumed. The writer of these 
lines has frequently had his creel 
well stocked with all of these fish 
simultaneously, and had not the 
slightest difficulty in assigning to 
each its proper name. 

To the above list of fish operated 
on at Huningue must be added the 
Fera—a member of the family of the 
Corregont, an excellent fish in some 
of the continental lakes.* Artificial 
basins are constructed all over the 
grounds at Huningue, in which suit- 
able ‘hides’ are placed and weeds 
cultivated in order that the fish and 
small fry maintained and reared in 
them shall find their homes as much 
like to nature as possible. The 
liberality of the French Government 
is by no means confined to its own 
subjects, as very large quantities of 
ova are annually presented to vari- 
ous individuals in every part of 
Europe. Many operations have 
been undertaken in Great Britain 
for the improvement of particular 
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rivers and fisheries. Some of them 
have been carried out by artificial 
incubation, and some by other 
means. In 1852, Messrs. Ashworth 
reared salmon artificially at Outer- 
ard, near Galway. In 1853, the 
experiments at Stormontfield were 
commenced. It is impossible to 
form any exact estimate of the va- 
lue of either of these experiments to 
the rivers they were conducted upon, 
as although both of the fisheries 
subsequently became of greatly en- 
hanced productiveness, yet on the 
one a large queen’s gap or space was 
opened in the weir, and on the other 
an alteration was made in the close- 
time, and both of these measures 
would allow of a vast increase in the 
number of fish permitted to deposit 
their spawn in the rivers. In the 
case of Stormontfield, however, a 
considerable number of marked 
smolts were retaken in various parts 
of the river as grilse, and in such 
proportions as to leave no doubt but 
that the operations were of a de- 
cidedly and largely remunerative 
character to the river. Indeed, al- 
though somewhat parsimonious in 
their allowance for the Stormont- 
field works at first, the fishery pro- 
prietors are beginning to recognize 
the value of their assistance, in their 
receipts, and have ordered a further 
and larger expenditure, in order to 
give a large increase to the accom- 
modation required for the ova and 
fry, and to enable Mr. Buist to stock 
the boxes with ova yearly, instead 
of on alternate years as has hitherto 
been the practice. Natural history 
also owes a large debt of gratitude 
to Stormontfield. 

In 1857, the West of Scotland 
Angling Club stocked the Clyde 
with greyling, by the artificial ineu- 
bation of ova brought from the 
Duke of Rutland’s fishery at Bake- 
well; and it is a rather curious fact 


* The Corregoni are a family about which ichthyologists have had considerable difficul- 
tiesjto contend with, so that less is determined with respect to them than any other species 
of fish we possess. In England we have four members of the family supposed to be distinct 
species. The Powan of Lough Lomond, the Pollan of Lough Neagh, the Gwyniad of Wales, 


and the Vendace of Loch Maben, 


In America they have two members, both of which are 
magnificent fish, perhaps the best fish on the American continent. 


The White-fish (Cor- 


regonus albus), and the Otsego bass, as it is rather incorrectly termed (Corregonus otsego). 
On the European continent it is impossible to say how many membeis of the family exist, 


as the greatest confusion prevails, and the names given to tliem are legion, 
them, however, the Fera and the Lavaret appear to be the most desirable, 
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that the greyling grew to a larger 
size than {the trout whose domains 
they have invaded. In 1862, the 
Thames Angling Preservation So- 
ciety commenced to stock the 
Thames with salmon, and to in- 
crease the supply of trout by arti- 
ficial hatching. They also placed 
some char in their river, and a few 
greyling. Asin the case of Outerard 
and Stormontfield, it will be impos- 
sible to estimate what the value of 
the increase of the stock of trout will 
be. Char we have no data with 
respect to, and greyling have been 
put into the river in too small 
numbers to show any decided re- 
sult as yet; while the question of 
Thames salmon may be set aside as 
one which ‘looms in the future,’ but 
need not occupy the attention of the 
piscicultural world at present, as 
im the existing condition of the 
river, the passage of a smolt to the 
sea; is little less than an absolute 
impossibility. That a salmon wan- 
dering round the coast should now 
and then lose its way and enter the 
mouth of the Thames is not a very 
remarkable, nor is it a very unusual, 
circumstance ; for repeated instances 
of salmon being captured from Erith 
downwards to the sea have been 
chronicled at various times for the 
last twenty years, many of them 
long before the notion of artificial 
incubation on the Thames was en- 
tertained. Gas refuse is one of the 
most deadly poisons to fish that we 
have any knowledge of, and a very 
large proportion of the matter con- 
tained in the offensive black mud- 
banks which prevail on the river is 
composed of a compound of iron 
and the refuse of gas. Owing to 
the exceedingly defective nature of 
the present system of laying down 
and connecting gas-pipes, this refuse 
leakage destroys the pipes and soon 
percolates to the sewers, and even 
into the water-pipes, and it is con- 
sequently conveyed to the river in 
large quantities, more especially 
when the sewers are flushed by a 
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heavy fall of rain. When the sewage 
is diverted from the river, the sal- 
mon question may perhaps not 
unreasonably be entertained as a 
feasible one. 

More definite results, however, 
have been obtained at Ballisadare 
and Doohullah, for at these places 
two salmon-fisheries have been dis- 
tinctly created where none existed 
before. At Ballisadare, in the 
county of Sligo, there are two rivers 
which join one another—the Arrow 
and Owenmore. At the mouth of 
these rivers, and close to the sea, is 
a lofty precipitous fall, and not far 
from the first fall are two others, 
which are entirely impassable to 
salmon, and, consequently, the 
rivers, Which in all other respects 
were very suitable for salmon, were 
destitute of that fish. Mr. Cooper of 
Markrea Castle, who was the owner 
of the rivers, determined to try to 
make a fishery by breaking the falls 
by means of salmon ladders ;* and 
in 1856, after some failures, he suc- 
ceeded in applying these aids to the 
hitherto insurmountable falls. He 
then caught some spawning-fish, 
and conveyed them to the rivers 
above the falls, and he also placed 
some vitalized ova in a suitable 
spot. In due time hundreds of 
smolts made their appearance, and 
were seen migrating to the sea. 

We need not follow out every 
process in this interesting experi- 
ment, which was a strikingly bold 
and original one. It was eminently 
successful. The rivers were stocked, 
and in 1858, we have from Mr. 
Cooper’s account the fact that 
hundreds of fish were running up 
the great ladder at Colloony; as he 
described it, the ladder resembled 
the course of a steeple-chase, four 
or five salmon often being seen to 


‘leap up the same step simul- 


taneously. The result is, that the 
fishery of these rivers, which was 
formerly valueless and unproduc- 
tive, is now worth many thousands 
of pounds per annum, and an indus- 


* A salmon ladder is a shoot or trough made of stone or wood, and placed suitably in 


any fall where the water is tolerably deep and sharp. 


Across the trough, at intervals, 


leaving a narrow space just wide enough for the fish to pass through, are placed steps or 
barriers to break the force of the water, and thus, instead of possibly one fall of fifteen or 
twenty feet, the salmon has five or six of only two or three to surmount. 
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try is planted where none existed 
before. 

The last case worth notice is that 
of the Doohullah lakes. In Conne- 
mara, between Clifden and Round- 
stone, there are a great number of 
small lakes dotted about over the 
country, and extending far away up 
amongst the picturesque scenery of 
Joyce’s country, amongst the Twelve- 
pins mountains. 

These lakes, formerly in the pos- 
session of Mr. Boswell, were for the 
most part isolated, and joined only 
by small, interrupted, and rocky 
channels, or filtered through bogs 
from the one to the other. The out- 
falls to the sea were of a similar 
character. Finding that the head 
lakes had good gravelly streams for 
feeders, which would supply good 
spawning-beds, Mr. Boswell con- 
ceived the idea of connecting these 
lakes by practicable channels, and 
of constructing such an outfall as 
would be available for migratory 
fish — either sea-trout or salmon. 
This he at once commenced, cutting 
clear channels, up which the fish 
could find their way; connecting 
lakes not previously connected, and 
making them dischargé through one 
common outfall into the sea. By 
this means, in course of time, an ex- 
cellent white-trout fishery—one of 
the best in Ireland—was created. 
Hitherto, however, salmon had not 
been introduced into the lakes. 

In time the lakes passed from Mr? 
Boswell’s hands, his speculation 
having proved a profitable one ; and 
subsequently they came into the 
occupation of the present owners, 
who employed Mr. Ramsbottom, 
of Clitheroe, to attempt the stock- 
ing of the lakes with salmon. The 
process was successful; and Mr. 
Ramsbottom having communicated 
the details to Mr. Francis Francis, 
they were published by that gentle- 
man in The Field, in December, 
1863, whence they are extracted :— 


Two years since, Mr. Ramsbottom in- 
duced the present proprietors to try their 
luck at artificial breeding, and so far suc- 
ceeded that eighteen thousand fry were 
hatched out the year before last under his 
superintendence, a large proportion of 
which became smolts. In the first year 
seven hundred of these smolts were marked, 
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a large number went to the sea, but many 
remained behind for another year. May, 
June, July, went over; August came, and, 
in spite of the most careful watching, not 
a fish reappeared. Mr, Ramsbottom has 
hecks and a grating in the river, so that he 
must see all that goes up. August, Sep- 
tember, and indeed the whole year, went 
over, and not a single salmon showed itself 
in the river. Mr. Ramsbottom was almost 
in despair, thinking the experiment an utter 
failure, Nevertheless they determined not 
to give it up, but decided upon hatching on 
a larger scale, and two hundred thousand 
ova were laid down and duly hatched, Not 
a fish of them were marked, be it remem- 
bered. As for the fish of the previous year, 
Mr. Ramsbottom had almost given them 
up, when one morning early in the ensuing 
season (the one just completed ), he received 
a note from his son, who is in charge of the 
fishery, to say that he had either seen a 
shoal of salmon in the bay or some very 
large white trout. Two days after came a 
note to say that three salmon had been 
seen rising in the lakes, Then came one to 
say that a grilse of 4lb. or 51b. had been 
caught in the hecks, Then one or two 
more, and amongst them one of the marked 
fish of the year but one previous; and so 
the tally went steadily on, one, two, and 
three fish coming in daily, until before the 
end of the season no less than one hundred 
and six grilse had made their appearance in 
a water where salmon had never been seen 
before, and amongst them were no less than 
eighty-three of the fish they had marked. 
The whole of the fish were grilse, averaging 
4lb. or 5lb. weight. 


To this communication Mr. Rams- 
bottom adds the following explana- 
tion in the next number of The 
Kield: — 


As many of your readers must conclude 
that there has only two years elapsed from 
the taking of the river to the return of 
the grilse, however I must inform you 
this is not the case. It is four years this 
month since the first lot of ova were depo- 
sited, viz., eighteen thousand. These when 
hatched were kept in the nursery-beds and 
ponds for about two years and three 
months, and then turned out into the river 
as smolts, pertectly ready for sea. It was 
from the above lot of smolts we marked 
the seven hundred in March, 1862, and 
which have during the just passed season 
returned as grilse, being now a little over 
three and a half years old, 

I am also very happy to inform you that 
I have just received a note from my son to 
say that he has for the first time seen grilse 
on the spawning-beds of the river at Doo- 
hullah, 

H2 
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That your readers may more clearly 
understand the circumstances, I append a 
table of the dates, & :— 

Eighteen thousand ova deposited at Doo- 
hullah, 1859. 

Ova hatched February, 1860. 

Fry kept in nursery-ponds until May, 
1862, being nursed for two years and three 
months; but I would here remark that a 
few of the fry, but only a few, appeared to 
be ready for sea when about thirteen 
months old. 

Turned out of nursery-ponds ready for 
sea May, 1862. 

Returned as grilse (after being at sea from 
thirteen to fifteen months) in June, July, 
and August, 1863. 

You will here see that when the first 
grilse returned (in June) it must have been 
three years and four months old. 

R, Ramsporrom (Clitheroe), 


In this instance, two distinct 
fisheries have been created by ju- 
dicious piscicultural operations: 
firstly, a white or salmon-trout fish- 
ery, and secondly, a far more valu- 
able salmon fishery. 

Taken in conjunction with the 
successful experiments at Ballisa- 
dare, there is scarcely any operation 
in pisciculture which is not success- 
fully exemplified in the making of 
these fisheries; and .surely, with 
such examples of what patience, 
skill, and perseverance will do be- 
fore us, there are few waters where 
by any means communication with 
the sea can possibly be obtained, 
which need be pronounced incapa- 
ble of producing salmon. In Ire- 
land there are hundreds of lakes 
which could be more or less turned 
to valuable account. And even in 
Scotland, Wales, and England, im- 
mense facilities in unemployed water 
exist for profitable cultivation. 

No stronger evidence of what 
perseverance can effect has probably 
been given in modern days than in 


the attempts to introduce salmon ~ 


into Australia. Failure after failure, 
entailing vast trouble and anxiety, 
and no small expense, and without 
any really encouraging result, did 
not prevent the promoters of this 
scheme from continuing their la- 
bours, and at last success crowned 
their efforts; and after ascertaining 
by experiments that it was possible 
to keep ova alive a very long time 
in wet moss, by packing it in ice, 
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they contrived to convey a large 
quantity of salmon ova, thus packed, 
to Australia ; and there are now in 
Tasmania not less than five thousand 
young salmon in a perfectly healthy 
condition. The honour of this 
achievement is principally due to 
Mr. Youll. The value of it rests 
with us for ever, since it evidences 
to us the possibility of conveying 
the ova of fish for almost any dis- 
tance, and through any difficulty or 
temperature, at a comparatively 
trifling cost. 

Thus it is possible for us to stock 
our waters with any fish we may 
desire to; and the recent introduc- 
tion of the Stlurus Glanis, by Sir 
Stephen Lakeman, almost from the 
shores of the Black Sea, is a promis- 
ing commencement to the career of 
improvement open to future pisci- 
culturists. No fish was so much 
needed in England as a good pond 
fish, our present pond fish being all 
but inedible; and it is the expressed 
opinion of Dr. Giinther, who is the 
greatest ichthyologist of the day, that 
the Silurus Glanis is almost the only 
fish which we could introduce into 
our ponds and pools with advantage. 
There are several fish which would 
perhaps be advantageous to our 
lakes, more particularly the Otsego 
Bass and the Whitefish, of Canada ; 
and it is to be hoped that the day is 
not far off when these fish will be 
included in our fauna. 

In summing up the advantages 
to be derived from fish-culture, it 
may be assumed that much good 
has already been effected; many 
fisheries have been benefited, and 
some made, by the practice of one 
branch or another of the art; while 
the light it has thrown upon various 
matters of natural history has been 
most valuable to us in aiding us to 
pass reasonable laws with respect to 
fish. In the future, as fish-culture 
becomes more and more popular- 
ized, the benefits we shall derive 
from it are incalculable, because it is 
at present impossible to say where or 
how far it may lead us. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, wherever 
a river has free access to the sea, 
and possesses in any part of its 
course gravel beds for salmon to 
deposit their ova in, that that river 
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can be converted into a salmon- 
producing river. No matter how 
unlike to the generally received 
notions of what a salmon river is 
supposed to be like it may be. No 
particular position is needed; no 
special geological features are re- 
quired ; mountains are anything but 
necessary adjuncts. A catchment 
basin for the watershed of a district 
is of course required for the exist- 
ence of a river. A gentle stream, wim- 
pling and purling through grassy 
meadows, and between pollards and 
withy eyots, will produce as good, 
and often much better and finer 
salmon, than the wildest mountain 
torrent in the Highlands, which bat- 
tles its way from its source to its 
embouchure through rocks, falls, 
and savage gorges. For where can 
better salmon be found than that 
which is produced at Christchurch 
and Woodmills, whence the salmon 
of the Avon and Itchen—two of the 
most placid and charming of 
our Hampshire trout-streams— are 
principally brought ? 

Water, and plenty of it—both 
salt and fresh—is the only indispen- 
sable for the salmon; beyond this, 
all that he requires -is a gravelly 
stream (which very few rivers are 
altogether devoid of), in which to 
rear his numerous progeny. There 
are very few rivers in England 
which have not these conditions for 
the produce of salmon; but our 
rivers are now so canalized, so 
over-ridden, and blocked by mills, 
and so poisoned by mines and 
manufactories, that it is exceed- 
ingly wonderful so many of them 
contain any salmon at all as are 
found to. The existence of the 
fact speaks volumes for the tena- 
city of purpose displayed by the 
‘king of fish, and the dogged obsti- 
nacy of resolve to obtain his object— 
that of getting up the river to a 
suitable spawning-bed. The un- 
swerving and unwavering determin- 
ation with which he seeks again and 
again to accomplish this object, and 
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to overcome all obstacles to his up- 
ward progress, even at the incessant 
risk of his life, and the determined 
manner in which he has maintained 
his existence in the teeth of dangers, 
difficulties, and destructive agencies, 
which would have long ago exter- 
minated any race of animals less 
brave and resolute, should enlist our 
warmest sympathies for the noble 
fellow, independently of all com- 
mercial consideretions. And from 
insidious traps and snares; from 
the midnight spear of the lurking 
destroyer ; the cowardly gaff of the 
prowling poacher; and from all un- 
fair modes of death, it should be our 
duty and our aim to protect him to 
the utmost of our ability. 

As a branch of national industry 
and production, our inland fisheries 
are to an insular nation like ours of 
the utmost importance. That they 
are susceptible of enormous deve- 
lopment is a fact which is beginning 
gradually but slowly to dawn upon 
us; and ere very many years are 
passed, we shall certainly fully re- 
cognize the real value of our iuland 
waters, and of an extended and com- 
prehensive system of water-culture ; 
and we shall treat it somewhat after 
the same fashion that agriculture is 
dealt with in the presentday. It is 
a disgrace to our boasted civiliza- 
tion that we have neglected it so 
long, and that we should, by pollu- 
tions and defilements of the most 
loathsome character, have turned 
one of the greatest of blessings, viz., 
pure running water, into the curse 
which it is rapidly becoming 
throughout the country. The direc- 
tion taken by recent legislation and 
inquiry, however, shows that the 
question, whether our rivers shall 
be allowed to become mere sewers, 
is one that cannot much longer be 
staved off. A great fight between 
the public weal and public rights, 
and certain private interests, is evi- 
dently not far off; and when it does 
come, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the private interests will be worsted. 
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HERE are two ways in which a 

well-spent life is of service to 
others. First, by its immediate 
example to those among whom it is 
passed, no less than by the actual 
benefits that may have been con- 
ferred during its continuance; 
secondly, when it is made to furnish 
a record which may be useful for 
the instruction and admonition of 
succeeding generations. Of all lives 
of persons who have in any degree 
emerged from the common herd, 
there must probably be something 
worth recording; just as it has been 
said that there is no person from 
whose conversation something may 
not be learned. Of all forms of 
biography that is the most inte- 
resting in which the writer tells his 
own story, or leaves ample materials 
of his own, in the shape of journals 
and letters, from which it may be 
told by another. 

The place occupied in his profes- 
sion and in the scientific world by 
the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, was 
such as to raise expectation when 
it was announced that he had left 
behind him an account of his own 
life. Yet it was, perhaps, generally 
of a different kind of work from 
that which we actually have. More 
of the scientific experience gained 
in a long course of the most suc- 
cessful practice may have been 
looked for; and, perhaps, more of 
the sort of anecdote, so much of 
which may be gathered, and fairly 
reported by the eminent professional 
man whose avocations give him so 
wide and peculiar an insight into 
so many varieties of life and cha- 
racter. Instead of this, however, 
we have something honester and 
better, and of far more general 
worth. We have a simple and 
modest, yet sufficiently full narra- 
tive of a fortunate professional ca- 
reer, in which, as in the life which 
it exhibits, there is little or no turn- 
ing aside from the main object in 
view. It teaches us how, without 
any very extraordinary genius, or 
any very unusual opportunities, 
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certain qualities and certain habits 
may be relied upon to insure suc- 
cess; and it is in this way a monu- 
ment of excellence and industry of 
no small interest and value. 

Brodie started in life with no dis- 
advantage of social position for his 
subsequent career, yet without any 
circumstance of particular felicity 
in this respect. He is able to trace 
his pedigree to his paternal grand- 
father, but no farther backwards. 
This person is described as having 
come from Scotland to London, a 
humble adventurer, and probably 
involved in some of the political 
troubles of the time. But he 
married the daughter of a physi- 
cian, and seems to have been an 
army-clothier, and to have held 
some post in the Stamp Office. Dr. 
Denman, the father of the first Lord 
Denman, married one of his daugh- 
ters. Brodie’s father was a founda- 
tion scholar at the Charter House; 
afterwards of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and a clergyman. He en- 
joyed the friendship of the first Lord 
Holland; but beyond procuring for 
him the presentation to the Rectory 
of Winterslow, which is described 
as what would be commonly called 
a very good living, his connexion 
with the Holland family does not 
appear to have exercised any 
further influence on his fortunes. 
Indeed, the politics implied by his 
relations with them must have been 
a perpetual disadvantage. His son 
speaks of him as a person of re- 
markable talents and acquirements 
—a good Greek and Latin scholar 
—an attentive parish priest—and 
an active and energetic magistrate— 
altogether filling a place of more 
importance and usefulness in his 
neighbourhood than might have 
been expected from his means and 
station. Brodie was one of six chil- 
dren, four sons and two daughters, 
and was born in 1783. The value 
of his living, and the income de- 
rivable from other sources; would 
seem to have been enough to enable 
the rector of Winterslow to send his 
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sons to be educated at good schools. 
But, for whatever reason, they were 
in fact taught at home under the 
care of their father; and Brodie en- 
joyed the great additional advantage 
of receiving some part of his in- 
struction from a sister, seven years 
his senior. The process of home 
education appears to have been 
carried on in the Wiltshire parson- 
age with success, and with consider- 
able immediate satisfaction to the 
persons engaged in it as pupils and 
teachers. Early habits of industry 
were inculeated ; and, above all, the 
work was made interesting to the 
learners—a point in which home 
education, perhaps, possesses its 
chief advantage over the great 
school, in which little individual 
attention can be afforded to each 
boy, and little pains taken to hu- 
mour particular characters and dis- 
positions; but all must, more or 
less, go through the same round of 
subjects, and move at the same pace. 
Brodie reverts with gratitude to this 
part of his life, and says that he 
attributes much of his success in 
life to this home discipline. For a 
year after his leaving Eton, the late 
Lord Denman was .a fellow-pupil 
with his Brodie cousins at their 
father’s rectory. Of him, Brodie 
says, that ‘he was a thoroughly good 
boy, upright and honourable as he 
has been ever since.” And there 
were others who broke the strict 
domesticity of the family circle. 
But, as Brodie admits with the frank 
candour of an honest autobiographer, 
there was not sufficient intercourse 
with others of his own age and with 
the outer world to counteract the 
two most ordinary defects of a pri- 
vate education. He confesses to a 
shyness in general society, which it 
was the work of many years to 
overcome; and also to the want of 
a due estimate of himself; in some 
things thinking too well, and in others 
not well enough of his own powers 
and capacity. On the other hand 
there may be claimed for such an 
education a better prospect of form- 
ing an independent character, and 
habits of reliance on self for occu- 
pation and amusement than is always 
to be expected from education under 
ordinary conditions, among great 
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numbers. This same shyness is 
perhaps one of the greatest minor 
misfortunes with which a young 
man can enter life; but it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that it 
is always the result of a private 
education, or that it can, as a matter 
of course, be avoided by a public 
one. It really depends much more 
upon ‘individual disposition than 
upon any circumstances of an ex- 
ternal nature. Certain temperaments 
may be thoroughly exposed to all 
the influences and attritions of pub- 
lie school and university life—to the 
social discipline of the army or navy, 
or to that of what is called ‘ society’ 
par excelle nce, without losing their 
original sensitiveness and morbid 
consciousness of self, and without 
abating materially from their native 
indisposition to enter readily into 
the feelings of others, and to give 
and take with grace, good humour, 
and alacrity such slight buffetings 
as are of perpetual occurrence in 
playing the less serious parts of the 
game of life. On great occasions 
shyness disappears. ‘There may be 
intense suffering in anticipation— 
but the young lawyer or orator once 
engaged in his speech, forgets his 
personal miseries while actually 
speaking —although the previous 
sense of discomfort may never be 
got over with the largest’ amount 
of experience. Cavendish, the dis- 
tinguished chemist, was so shy to 
the end of his life, that he would 
utter a little cry, like that of an 
animal in distress, when addressed 
by a stranger; and any of his ser- 
yants who allowed themselves to be 
met by him in the passages or on 
the staircases of his house, were 
punished with instant dismissal. 
Such a disposition may be fostered 
by indulgence in retirement, but 
cannot be altogether reformed by 
any amount of social intercourse. 
The other objection to an ex- 
clusively private system of education 
is one inherently, and almost in- 
evitably, belonging to it. Nothing 
but constant opportunities of com- 
parison with the progress, abilities, 
and industry of others can secure 
the formation of a sound estimate 
of self. Without this there must 
be gross self-exaggeration, or equally 
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ill-founded self-depreciation ; and it 
would be difficult to say which is 
likely to be more mischievous, or 
more productive of discomfort in 
after lite. 

In 1798, when there was an alarm 
of French invasion, and volunteer 
corps were being formed in the 
country, Brodie and his two brothers 
raised a company consisting of one 
hundred and forty men; and by 
their father’s influence received com- 
missions as captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign: the eldest of them being at 
the time only nineteen years old. 
This occupation must have afforded 
a very useful supplement to the 
rest of their education, and have 
supplied some elements towards the 
formation of character which were 
wanting in it; and Brodie acknow- 
ledges its usefui influence accord- 
ingly. 

This is almost the only occasion 
in the volume when any allusion is 
made to public or political events ; 
and itis singular that this should 
be so in the narrative of a life com- 
prehending the period of the first 
and; second French Revolutions, the 
great continental war, and ali the 
agitating events and discussions 
that belonged to the questions of 
Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It shows how, 
living in times of great excitement, 
the successful surgeon stuck to his 
own work ; so that in reviewing his 
career at its close, he does not find 
it necessary for any autobiographical 
purpose to refer to any of these 
matiers as having affected himself. 
The moral is a good one, and ought 
not to be lost. 

The two years from 1799 to 1801 
had probably the largest share in 
the formation of Brodie’s future 
character. His brothers had left 
home, and he was thrown more 
entirely into the society of his father 
than before, and upon the resources 
of desultory reading in a library 
which may be presumed to have 
been tolerably well furnished. In 
this way there was a happy ad- 
mixture of laissez aller with dis- 
cipline, with such advantages as are 
claimed in a passage from Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Memoirs, quoted 
by Brodie himself in his pleasant 
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volume of Psychological Inquiries, 
in which he says, ‘I consider it as 
fortunate that I was left much to 
myself as a child, and put on no 
particular plan of study, and that 
I enjoyed much idleness at Mr. 
Coryton’s school. I perhaps owe to 
these circumstances the little talents 
I have, and their peculiar applica- 
tion.’ 

In mathematics Brodie did not 
rise above geometry and algebra, 
but acquired the elements of physical 
science, read a good deal of meta- 
physics, worked at chemistry, made 
acquaintance with English poetry, 
and some French and Italian. He 
confesses, however, that his poetical 
taste was not of the purest kind, 
that he vastly admired Darwin (then 
probably at the height of his popu- 
larity), and did not learn to ap- 
preciate Shakspeare until some 
years afterwards: all which is as 
might have been expected. 

The brothers knew that they 
would have to make their own way 
in the world. ‘The eldest betook 
himself to law, and rose to the top 
of his profession as a conveyancing 
counsel. The second went into 
business, and was at one time 
member for Salisbury. Benjamin, 
with Dr. Denman as his uncle by 
marriage, and Baillie and Croft 
married to his first cousins, was, 
by these external circumstances, 
very naturally attracted to medicine. 
He disclaims the existence of any 
original preference for it in his own 
case, and avows his general want of 
faith in the special vocations to 
particular callings, which are some- 
times supposed to exist in young 
men. He says, and the words are 
of the utmost practical value, ‘ The 
persons who succeed best in pro- 
fessions are those who having (per- 
haps from some accidental circum- 
stance) been led to embark in them, 
persevere in their course, as a matter 
of duty, or because they have 
nothing better to do. This may 
not be accepted, perhaps, as the 
opinion of a man of genius, but it is 
brimful of common sense, and is 
founded upon a long and sagacious 
experience of professional life. It 
elevates the iron crown of duty 
above every other emblem of rule, 
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and deserves to be constantly re- 
membered by all those whom it 
concerns. In another place Brodie 
disclaims having any special manual 
aptitude to account for his becoming 
so ,excellent an operator and dis- 
sector; and says that, on the con- 
trary, he was naturally very clumsy 
in the use of his hands, and only 
became at all otherwise by taking 
great pains. 

On coming to London, Brodie 
attended Abernethy’s lectures on 
anatomy. He speaks of him as all 
his pupils have done. He seems to 
have possessed the happy power of 
communicating the largest amount 
of instruction with the least fatigue 
to his hearers. His example, and 
the devotional regard with which he 
inspired Brodie, determined him to 
belong to the same department of 
the profession in which Abernethy 
was distinguished. And after the 
experience of fifty years, he gives it 
as his opinion ‘that the pursuit of 
what is called pure surgery, such 
as it is'in large cities, in connexion 
with a hospital and a medical school, 
is more replete with interest, and, 
on the whole, more satisfactory than 
any of the other branches into which 
the ars medendi is divided.’ 

Brodie was, during his first years 
of London, thrown much into the 
company of young lawyers. There 
was his own brother, and Denman, 
and Merivale, and Stoddart, and 
Gifford, and others, mostly several 
years older than himself, to whose 
society and example he confesses 
himself to have been much indebted. 
He was one of the early members 
of the debating society called ‘ The 
Academical,’ transplanted from Ox- 
ford by Dr. Maton and some of his 
friends, and then held at a large 
house in Bell-yard. Among the 
members were the two Grants, 
Bowdler, Francis Horner, and Sir 
Henry Ellis, with whom Brodie was 
for some time associated as one of 
the joint secretaries or registrars of 
the society. Lord Campbell, too, 
was one of the club, and is mentioned 
as having read an essay to prove 
that war had been the great agent 
in civilizing the world. He was 
‘an indifferent speaker, but what he 
said was always to the purpose.’ 
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Dr. Maton was the president, and 
a most zealous member of ‘ The 
Academical,’ and desired to confine 
its debates to the discussion of 
literary and scientific subjects. But 
its locality, and the number of young 
lawyers belonging to it, ruled other- 
wise; and as might have been ex- 
pected, the society assumed more of 
the character of a general debating 
club, in which capacity it flourished 
for some years, but ceased to be 
connected with the life of the student 
and professor of surgery with which 
We are now concerned. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie has some 
remarks on the changes in hours and 
manners which have rendered the 
attendance at evening meetings 
more difficult than it used to be, 
when the habitual dinner-time, at 
least among the professional classes, 
was not later than five o’clock. To 
this also must be added the more 
multiplied attractions of private 
society, and the better general facili- 
ties now enjoyed of joining in, or 
listening to, good conversation with- 
out going out of the ordinary op- 
portunities of society. It has some- 
times been said that the art of con- 
versation has declined, if it has not 
become even totally lost. Certainly 
we have now no Dr. Johnson, with 
his attendant reporter; we have 
not even a Macaulay, a Sydney 
Smith, or a ‘Conversation’ Sharpe. 
But the number of persons who 
can talk well on a variety of subjects 
is enormously increased; and, pace 
veterum, we are happy enough to 
be able to believe that as good (or 
better) conversation is now to be 
had as in the time of the great 
extinct Megatheria and Leviathans 
of talk. The larger temptations 
and advantages of general society 
must therefore, no doubt, be con- 
sidered as having their share in 
rendering formal places of meeting 
for intellectual purposes less ne- 
cessary than they may formerly 
have been. Yet, when it is re- 
membered what crowds are often to 
be seen at the evening meetings of 
the Royal Institution, or of the 
Geographical Society, it can hardly 
be affirmed that such places have, 
in fact, lost any of their attractions. 

During Brodie’s second vacation 
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in London, he attended Wilson’s 
lectures at the School of Anatomy 
in Great Windmill-street. -The 
London hospitals were not then 
sufficiently provided with the means 
of instruction, and much of it was 
then a matter of private enterprise 
and in private hands. All this 
time his professional studies were 
confined to anatomy, except that, 
by Dr. Baillie’s advice, he attended 
in a chemist’s shop, at the corner 
of Little Newport-street, in order to 
pick up some knowledge of the 
Materia Medica and the making up 
of prescriptions. It was kept by 
an old-fashioned apothecary, who 
afterwards rose to a higher sphere 
of practice; but Brodie speaks with 
respect of this class of practitioners, 
as being more within the reach of 
the poorer orders than the better 
educated but more ambitious gen- 
tlemen who have taken their place. 
His methods of treatment seem to 
have been simple enough. He had 
in the shop five large bottles, 
labelled Mistura Salina, Mistura 
Cathartica, Mistura Astringens, Mis- 
tura Cinchone, and another con- 
taining a white emulsion for coughs ; 
and out of these he prescribed for 
two-thirds of his patients. On 
which Brodie observes, with all the 
sagacity of long experience, that 
Whereas young medical men gene- 
rally deal in a great variety of 
remedies, they come to discard 
them as they grow older, until they 
at last almost attain to the simple 
treatment practised by his old 
apothecary in Little Newport-street. 

In the spring of 1803 Brodie be- 
came a pupil of Sir Everard Home’s 
at St. George’s Hospital, and so com- 
menced his connexion with that 
noble institution. The hospital 
work gave a new life to his studies. 
He had worked diligently before, 
but without much interest in what 
he was doing, being at drill, as it 
were, on parade-ground, and learn- 
ing only the technical names, the 
places, uses, and relations of the 
various parts and organs of the 
human body. Now, however, in 
the wards of the hospital, he was in 
the thick of the great fight of 
medical art with disease, and it was 
altogether a different affair. Like 
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other battle-fields, he describes it as, 
at first, all confusion. Why one 
patient recovers and another dies; 
why the same treatment does not 
always succeed, and a multitude of 
other matters, is all inexplicable to 
the young student. Soon, however, 
an insight is gained into what is 
going on, and it is understood that 
‘a great game is being played, in 
which the stake is... the life or 
death of a fellow-creature.’ It is 
a contest in which the youngest 
subaltern may very early begin to 
feel that he is of use in watching 
the fortunes of the fight, and in 
carrying out the commands of his 
chief, and is, nevertheless, not yet 
subjected to any painful sense of 
responsibility. The previous course 
of abstract drilling now tells, and 
the knowledge gained by it is daily 
brought into practical use, so to 
speak, in the face of the enemy. 

In the winter of 1803—1804 
Brodie continued his attendance at 
St. George’s, and at the school in 
Great Windmill-street, where he 
was promoted to the function of 
giving the demonstration in the not 
unfrequent absence of one of the 
teachers. He contrived, with pru- 
dence, to live in London without 
drawing unduly on his father’s 
means, and without once being in 
debt. Several of his friends added 
to their incomes by writing for the 
press; and some slight ventures of 
Brodie’s in the same way were 
favourably received and printed in 
a long-forgotten literary journal. It 
is an anecdote worth repeating, that 
Brodie never went to get the small 
sum earned by him in this manner. 
He says: ‘I know not how it was 
that I never applied for the money. 
I found that I could not well follow 
two trades at the same time, and 
thus my literary adventures soon 
came to an end.’’ How many brief- 
less junior barristers, and young 
medical men without patients, are 
now to be found who are capable 
of resisting similar temptation, and 
of sticking to the hard and dusty 
high road which leads to eminence, 
instead of lounging aside into the 
softer lanes of small literature, 
which lead to nothing ? 

In 1804 their father died sud- 
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denly, and there was some difficulty 
in maintaining the medical student 
and his legal brother in their re- 
spective positions in London. But 
prudence and self-sacrifice did their 
work, and the necessary studies in 
Lincoln’s Inn and at St. George’s 
suffered no interruption. Brodie 
now commenced the practice of 
taking written notes of cases, and 
dwells on the advantage he de- 
rived to the end of his professional 
life, by occasional reference even to 
the earliest of his note-books. The 
benefit of an immediate reduction 
into writing of observations, while 
the facts are fresh in the memory, 
cannot be too much estimated. As 
Bacon ,has it: ‘Reading maketh a 
full man; conference a ready man; 
and writing an exact man.’ There 
is no profession in which the 
qualities of fulness, readiness, and 
exactness are of more capital value 
than that of medicine; but of the 
three, exactness is probably the 
one which stands most in need of 
early cultivation and subsequent 
diligent maintenance. The persons 
among whom he executes it are so 
little capable of forming a judgment 
of, or exercising any controlling 
criticism upon, a physician’s work, 
that he is almost without check or 
guide, unless he imposes it on him- 
self by a regular and well-kept’ book 
of cases. It will be the log of his 
professional voyage. Assisted by 
its silent counsels, and with recol- 
lection refreshed by its steady wit- 
nessing, experience may best hope 
to attain to something like prophetic 
strain. Kept by the student, it 
will furnish the most rapid means 
of gaining accurate knowledge and 
confidence in the treatment of 
disease. Brodie congratulates him- 
self on having pursued his own 
studies at a time when the modern 
(as he thinks) excessive attendance 
at lectures was not required, which 
leaves no sufficient opportunity for 
practical study in the wards of the 
hospital, or for the acquisition of 
knowledge in other ways. The 
number of hours spent daily in 
lecture-rooms, the competition for 
prizes, and the cramming for ex- 
aminations, he considers as evils 
from which the young men of his 
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own age ‘were happily exempt. A 
similar change has now been going 
on for some time in the course of 
preparation te be pursued for other 
professions and intellectual employ- 
ments. It will be curious to see 
whether some veteran lawyer, or 
public servant, writing his own 
memoirs within the next few years, 
may have occasion to make the 
same sort of remark upon the effects 
of excessive compulsory instruction, 
and of over-stimulated competition, 
upon the real working value to 
their clients and to the nation of 
the means adopted with the inten- 
tion of improving the Bar and the 
Civil Service of the country. We 
trust it may not turn out that 
mischief is being done by the 
quantities of cramming and examina- 
tions now made requisite in so 
many quarters; but we cannot help 
thinking there is some danger of it ; 
and such a warning as that given 
by Brodie, in his own profession, 
ought not to pass altogether with- 
out heed. 

After having filled the place of 
house-surgeon at St. George’s, Brodie 
may be considered to have, in fact, 
completed his professional educa- 
tion, and to be ready for practice. 
He began by assisting Home in his 
private operations, but continued 
his attendance at the hospital, and 
as a teacher at the Great Windmill- 
street School, never forgetting the 
pursuit of the high scientific in- 
quiries, which afford the best relief 
from the drudgery of daily work. 
In 1808 he was, at the compara- 
tively early age of twenty-five, 
elected as assistant-surgeon at St. 
George’s, and was the first to] set 
the example of delivering clinical 
lectures in a London hospital, and, 
from particular circumstances, had 
a much greater charge of the patients 
thrown upon him than would usually 
belong to his position. 

In 1810, Brodie became a member 
of the Royal Society, at that time 
under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose own scientific labours, 
and opportunities for hospitable 
entertainment, fitted him especially 
for the post. He used to assemble 
men of science during the winter 
season, every Sunday evening, at 
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his house in Soho-square. There 
were also breakfasts and dinners, 
and, in the spring, pleasant gather- 
ings at his country-house near 
Hounslow. ‘The scientific world 
has now outgrown in numbers the 
facilities for enjoying this kind of 
society, and is, indeed, now sub- 
divided to an extent which makes 
its organization very different from 
what it was when the Royal Society 
was the only association of the kind 
of any eminence. 

By this time Brodie was fairly 
ready for practice; had taken a 
house in Sackville-street, and put 
his name on the door, and was 
making his modest £200 or £300 a 
year from private patients. He 
at this time belonged to a society 
called the ‘ Animal Chemistry Club, 
which consisted of Home, Hatchett, 
Davy, Babington, Brande, Clift, 
Children, Warren, and himself. It 
seems to have been one of those de- 
lightful small societies in which the 
interest derived from a community 
of pursuit is heightened by social in- 
tercourse and uninterrupted friend- 
ship among its members. Some 
interesting biographical details of 
Brande and Clift occur in this part 
of the volume; and, in mentioning 
the unfortunate abandonment of 
anything like original investigation 
in chemistry by Mr. Brande, during 
the middle and latter part of his 
career, Brodie takes occasion to 
notice how the prudential considera- 
tions forced upon the attention of a 
man with a family to be provided 
for, must interfere with his aspira- 
tions in this respect. Constant 
labour for remuneration which may 
not be renounced, must prevent any 
time being given to pursuits which 
are of a higher nature, but which 
produce no personal return except 
fame, and which pay no butchers’ 
and bakers’ bills. He adds: ‘If 
Davy or Faraday had had large 
families to provide for, they would 
not have had sufficient leisure, nor 
sufficient freedom from anxiety, to 
distinguish themselves as they have 
done in the line of original research.’ 
Davy, in the fullest blaze of his 
reputation, married a rich widow, 
and was then only thirty-four years 
old. All his greatest discoveries 
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had been then made and announced. 
The safety-lamp came in 1815, and 
Davy lived for fourteen years after 
that, but did no more. There may, 
therefore, be too much wealth as 
well as too little; and it is true, as 
Sir Joseph Banks said to Hatchett 
the chemist when he inherited a 
good fortune, and ceased to work at 
chemistry, that ‘ being a gentleman 
of fortune is a confounded bad 
trade.’ 

Faraday lives (and long may he 
live to enjoy the repose he has so 
richly earned) beyond all precedent 
an example of the highest and 
noblest self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the cause of science. Hardly another 
individual can be named whose 
discoveries, ranging as they do over 
so wide an extent of physics, have 
contributed so largely to ‘the relief 
of man’s estate.’ Undertaken in the 
purest spirit of philosophical verity, 
they have in their consequences led 
to the greatest practical results, and, 
above all others, have justified the 
well-chosen motto—ZJi/ustrans com- 
moda vite—of the Institution within 
whose laboratories they were made, 
and which still enjoys the privilege 
and honour of counting him as its 
chief prop and choicest ornament. 
Millions have received general bene- 
fit from the results of his researches, 
and thousands have found in them 
the opportunity for private gain; 
but Michael Faraday, the true centre 
of all this public advantage, and of 
all this private wealth, remains in 
worldly circumstances and in social 
station what he was—a man for 
his age and the world to be proud 
of, and leaving the nation to which 
he belongs no other excuse for this 
than the fact that no reward, and no 
artificial honours, could adequately 
recompense his services, or in any 
degree elevate his position. 

There was another small society 
to which Brodie belonged, called 
the ‘Society for the Promotion of 
Medical and Chirurgical Know- 
ledge,’ of which Dr. Wells, the 
author of the beautiful ‘ Essay on 
Dew, was the secretary. Brodie 
mentions him as one of the most 
remarkable persons with whom it 
was his lot to become personally 
acquainted. 
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In 1811, and at the early age of 
twenty-eight, Brodie had the honour 
of receiving from the Royal Society, 
the Copley Medal, for two valuable 
physiological papers communicated 
by him. The subjects were, the 
influence of the nervous system in 
the production of animal heat, and 
on the effects of certain vegetable 
poisons; and in the following year 
he continued them in other papers. 
These, with other valuable memoirs, 
lectures, and notes of cases, are now 
published in Brodie’s collected 
works. 

A paper entitled ‘ Pathological 
Researches respecting the Diseases 
of Joints, printed in 1813, in the 
transactions of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, was the founda- 
tion of the volume published by 
Brodie on the same subject some 
years afterwards—a book of great 
usefulness and repute. 

The tide of fortune never ebbed 
with Brodie, and he gradually but 
surely rose into practice; never, 
however, neglecting the advantages 
open to him of enjoying good and 
agreeable society. A medical man, 
no less than a_ portrait-painter, 
should cultivate every opportunity 
he can of seeing those with whom 
he is or may be in professional 
contact, in their hours of ease 
and enjoyment. Knowledge of 
character and temperament is no 
small item in their stock of informa- 
tion; and the physician or painter 
who only sees his clients in sickness 
or before the easel, will lose many 
valuable means of exercising his 
art to the greatest advantage. For 
many years he was frequently at 
Holland House, and = gratefully 
acknowledges his obligations to the 
host and hostess of that well-known 
and often-praised centre of social 
and intellectual recreation. 

In 1816 Brodie married a 
daughter of Serjeant Sellon, and he 
mentions that at this time his pro- 
fessional income from fees and 
lectures amounted to £1530 a year. 
In 1819 he moved to Savile Row, 
the head quarters of surgical 
eminence in London, and in that 
year his income increased by a 
thousand pounds. He attributes 
this improvement to the publication 
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of the first edition of his Diseases 
of the Joints and also to the occur- 
rence of some want of confidence in 
Sir Astley Cooper, which left an 
opening in practice which he was 
ready to fill. From this time 
Brodie’s position was one of as- 
certained success, and he had no 
longer cause for any further anxiety 
on his prospects. In addition to 
increasing labours in the ordinary 
course of a successful surgeon’s 
career, Brodie now received the 
honourable distinction of being 
appointed to the Professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the College of Surgeons, 
which he held for four years. 

In 1821 Brodie was first called 
in to attend the King; and two 
years afterwards he mentions his 
whole professional income as 
amounting to £6500. It continued 
to increase, and by 1834, the annual 
produce of his accumulated savings 
amounted to £2000 or £2500. 

In that year the great surgeon 
was made a baronet—a dignity for 
which he does not appear to have 
been very anxious, as not adding 
greatly to his own importance, and 
because he seems to have doubted 
whether his permanent means at 
that time were sufficient for the 
future support of hereditary rank 
in his family. He describes it to 
have been the wish of his life to 
retire early from professional 
practice and renew his former 
scientific pursuits. But this was 
frustrated by the elevation which 
made continued professional exer- 
tion necessary for the fitter endow- 
ment of the baronetey. And thus 
it is, that ‘fortune never comes 
with both hands full.’ 

In 1840 Brodie resigned the office 
of surgeon at St. George’s, after 
having held it for nearly eighteen 
years, and that of assistant-surgeon 
for fourteen years, making together 
a period of thirty-two years of con- 
nexion with the hospital. He had 
in 1837 become possessed of the 
property near Dorking, which was 
to be the place of retirement for his 
later days. 

Of the events of Sir Benjamin's 
life subsequent to the period 
covered by his autobiography, the 
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most noticeable are, that in 1856 he 
received an honorary degree from 
the university of Oxford. In 1858, 
on the death of Lord Wrottesley 
he was elected President of the 
Royal Society. Three physicians, 
namely Sir Hans Sloane, Sir John 
Pringle, and Dr. Wollaston, had 
filled the chair of the oldest and 
foremost philosophical society of 
England, but Brodie was the first 
surgeon chosen for this honour. He 
was the first President of the Medi- 
cal Council under the Act to regu- 
late the medical and surgical pro- 
fessions. Every circumstance of 
external distinction and general 
private respect attended him to the 
end of his long and useful career. 
No man, indeed, has done more to 
elevate the character of the pro- 
fession to which he belonged than 
Brodie. He advanced the moral 
tone, and raised the scientific pre- 
tensions of the upright and educated 
practitioner, and did good service 
in the exposure of quack and 
quackery. In the very last year of 
his life he contributed to this 
magazine a paper on Homeeopathy, 
displaying all the sagacity and good 
sense for which he was remarkable. 
He died full of years and honours 
on the 21st October, 1862. 

In conclusion, we have permission 
to avail ourselves of the diary of a 
lady, which contains an entry of a 
meeting with Brodie, probably on 
one of the very last occasions that 
he was out in general company. It 
shows how interesting his talk 
could be; and contains some 
opinions which are well worth re- 
cording. 


Sat at dinner next Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Some general conversation on works of 
fiction led him into reflections upon the 
high uses and influences of the imagina- 
tion; and he said he thought this faculty 
was too much neglected in education, and 
ought not merely to be tolerated, but 
should be cultivated, in youth, Hardly 
any other mental force, he said, was com- 
plete without its assistance. Yet it was a 
usual plan in parental and in school dis- 
cipline to attempt to cramp its growth. It 
ought, on the contrary, to be freely encou- 
raged and exercised ; and the best way to 
avoid aberrations and disease, was to give 
it wholesome nutriment, avoiding, of course, 
injudicious stimulants. He would give a 
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child fairy tales, which its mind was fitted 
to receive; not smatterings of science, 
which made childhood merely pedantic. A 
child’s mind would expand in the boldest 
inventions of fairy-land; and these would 
throw a kind of halo over the after life, in 
which there was sure to be always enough 
of the prosaic. The imaginative powers 
would grow with these conceptions, and 
childhood was a period which nature 
favoured for such a growth. The over 
charging of the memory with an accumu 
lation of facts which the mind was inca- 
pable of understanding, was a process in- 
jurious to its development. He said he 
had been himself, from his earliest days, 
and still was, an ardent reader of works of 
fiction; and he challenged me to compete 
with him in a knowledge of the novels and 
romances of the past and present generation, 
We ran an even race till we came to Mrs, 
Radcliffe’s romances, among which he 
counted Athleyn and Dunbane, 1 did 
not think it was by Mrs. Radcliffe. I be- 
lieved it was written by Charlotte Smith, 
He was sure it was Mrs. Radclifie’s, I was 
equally positive for Charlotte Smith. 
Neither of us could give way on the point. 
Finally we made a bet of a silver three- 
pence, to be decided by reference to the 
circulating libraries and the biographies of 
the two ladies in question. 

Before we parted, I mentioned to Sir 
Benjamin that I was suffering from sleep- 
less nights, and asked if there was any 
remedy for this, He said the best was 
open air with exercise. He doubted 
whether there was any other; the nerves 
gained vigour in an out-of-door life, and 
nature would give the relief of sleep to the 
body when sufficiently fatigued by exercise. 
He had known a remarkable case of a 
young man of fortune who in his pros- 
perous days was restless and sleepless. He 
ran through his fortune, and reduced to the 
last shift for a livelihood, became a stone- 
breaker on the roads, In this condition he 
was recognized by some of his former 
acquaintances, They were greatly shocked, 
and combined to subscribe a sum of money 
enough to relieve him from present neces- 
sity, and went to him with this free offer- 
ing, and suggestions for a different mode of 
life. But he declined the gift, saying— 
‘Thank you; I am happy and healthy now. 
I sleep all night, and I am happy all day ; 
and I prefer to stay as I am. 

‘ This,’ said Brodie, ‘ sounds rather like a 
moral tale out of my store of fiction, but 
it is a fact within the sphere of my actual 
knowledge.’ When he wished me ‘ good- 
night,’ he added, ‘Mrs, Radcliffe,’ and I 
replied with ‘Charlotte Smith.’ 

Investigation proved him to be in the 
right, and I duly forwarded to him my 
threepenny bit and apology. 








LATE OPERATIONS ON THE SERPENTINE. 


HE state of the Serpentine has 
long been a metropolitan griev- 
ance. With the inhabitants of the 
West-end it might even be said it 
was long their favourite grievance. 
For years this luckless question has 
been before the public. Committee 
after committee has sat upon it,— 
parliamentary committees and local 
committees. Indeed, we are not 
sure that one of these local bodies 
is not sitting up to the present time, 
en permanence; although it mo- 
destly conceals its labours from the 
public eye. Certain it is that the 
most incredible stories have been 
told, and believed, about the Ser- 
pentine; how youths of fair com- 
plexion bathed in it, and came out 
as black as Ethiopians. In short, 
it has been a standing theme for 
satirical humour, as well as a grave 
problem in social science. At one 
time, however, the matter looked 
really serious. During a visitation 
of cholera, the alarm in the public 
mind at the state of the Serpentine 
rose to absolute panic. The noxious 
vapours from this mud lake, it was 
confidently predicted, would spread 
the pestilence far and wide. ‘These 
gloomy prognostications we know 
were not fulfilled, but that, it was 
said, was owing to a special in- 
terposition of Providence. Still 
thoughtful people shook their heads 
when the subject was mentioned, 
or laughed in that bitter way in 
which some people laugh when they 
allude to their misfortunes, while 
your hardened politician treated 
the whole affair as a sort of joke, m 
the ‘wish you may get it’ style; 
connecting it in some way with the 
British Constitution. It was, with 
much beside, the price we paid for 
our liberties; and we must be con- 
tent to take the bad with the good. 
All this time nothing was done to 
remedy the evil; at least, nothing 
that attracted attention or received 
credit ; and so matters went on, and 
the state of the Serpentine con- 
tinued to be a metropolitan griev- 
ance. 
At length a strong man arose,— 


strong in that great element of suc- 
cess, the sinews of war. How he 
got the money was a mystery; how 
he ever overcame those dragons of 
economy which guard the Treasury 
in all matters connected with the 
public improvements. But get it he 
did, and used it with effect, too. A 
bold and successful operation in St. 
James’s Park encouraged him to 
encounter the more daring enter- 
prize of the Serpentine. His plans 
were all laid and his estimates made 
out, when by one of those political 
vicissitudes, now grown common in 
our reformed institutions, the reign 
of Benjamin the Magnificent came 
to an abrupt end. 

Of course his successor took a 
different view. We do not in the 
least mean to imply that Lord John 
Manners was in any way influenced 
by party bias; but simply that he 
followed the traditionary usage of 
his office. One thing, however, had 


been proved, namely, that money 
for the improvement of the public 
parks was to be squeezed out of the 


Treasury. And however, therefore, 
the means might differ, it was still de- 
termined that the Serpentine should 
be purified. Messrs. Easton and 
Amos, hydraulic engineers, were 
engaged for the work by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall. Mr. Page was now 
called in; but this gentleman had 
scarcely made out his estimates and 
framed his report, when another 
turn in political affairs threw out 
Lord John Manners, and brought 
Mr. Fitzroy into power. 

The new Commissioner and Sir 
Benjamin Hall sat on the same side 
of the house, but officially they 
differed all the same. Mr. Fitzroy 
had his own little scheme for the 
purification of the Serpentine, and 
his own engineer. We have seen 
how Messrs. Easton and Amos and 
Mr. Page were severally employed 
in the matter. Mr. Hawkesley now 
appears on the scene. The plan of 
this gentleman was very ingenious; 
it was nothing less than to make 
the Serpentine cleanse and feed 
itself. The water was to be pumped 
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up from the lower part of the lake 
through a culvert to the upper end; 
there to be filtered and discharged 
from fountains, and so find its way 
by gravitation again to the lower 
end, to be again pumped up as 
before, and so on, by a process 
which might be likened to perpe- 
tual motion, or that prodigy in 
nature, a river flowing back to its 
source. This plan received the 
sanction of Parliament, as it after- 
wards appeared, without sufficient 
consideration. It was brought for- 
ward at the latter end of the session, 
in an exhausted House, and the 
estimate appearing lower, though 
not so, it was contended, in reality 
than previous plans, the money 
(£17,000) was voted. 

Then ensued that memorable 
paper war, which may be fresh in 
the recollection of some of our 
readers, between Messrs. Easton 
and Amos on the one side, and Mr. 
Hawkesley on the other; into which 
Sir Morton Peto rushed as a free 
lance, and startled all Westminster 
by a letter in the 7imes, in which 
he pledged his reputation as a prac- 
tical man, that if the plan of Messrs. 
Easton and Amos was carried out; 
that is, if the necessary supply of 
water to the Serpentine was pumped 
up, as proposed, from Duck Island, 
St. James’s Park, the effect would 
be that the peat formation on which 
that neighbourhood rested, would 
collapse, and the houses sink, per- 
haps disappear some fine day as in 
an earthquake. We do not mean that 
Sir Morton actually said all this ; but 
the wags of the opposite party in- 
sisted that it was the logical infer- 
ence from what he did say. Mean- 
time, however, Mr. Hawkesley had 
got his authorization, and he was 
not a man to let the grass grow 
under his feet; he went to work 
vigorously, ‘.but matters were not 
destined even now to go quite 
smoothly with Mr. Hawkesley. 
Another change came o’er the spirit 
of these transactions, owing to the 
death of Mr. Fitzroy,and the suc- 
cession, after a long interregnum, of 
the Hon. William Cowper to the 
vacant Chief Commissionership. 

The new minister had scarcely 
assumed the reins of office when he 
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showed unmistakable signs of dis- 
trust in Mr. Hawkesley’s filtering 
scheme; and on the meeting of Par- 
liament, yielding, not unwillingly, 
to the pressure put upon him by 
the Easton and Amos party, he 
moved for and obtained a select 
committee ‘to consider the means 
of effectually cleansing the Serpen- 
tine,’ which was, in effect, reopen- 
ing the whole question. 

Then was witnessed the curious 
spectacle of a committee of the 
House of Commons sitting in deli- 
berate judgment upon a work to be 
paid for with public money, which 
work, meanwhile, was being vigor- 
ously prosecuted: so that by the 
time the committee had concluded 
its labours and agreed upon its 
report condemning the work in 
question, it was in all its more ex- 
pensive features already carried 
out—in short, that of £17,000, the 
cost estimated, upwards of £14,000 
was actually spent. 

But the ‘Italian Garden’ re- 
mains. TZhis, at least, the public 
have for their money. The Italian 
garden, however, was not wanted. 
No one, neither Mr. Hawkesley nor 
anybody else, would ever have 
thought of designing this patch of 
an Italian garden where we see it, 
solely as an ornamental improve- 
ment. It was simply a contrivance to 
disguise filtering beds, which would 
otherwise have been a naked de- 
formity. It is to be remembered, 
too, that the cost of a toy of this 
kind involves more than the ori- 
ginal outlay; there is the cost of 
maintenance as well, for neglect in 
such cases is fatal. The public, 
therefore, have not only got this 
Italian garden, which they did not 
want, but are saddled with the per- 
manent expense of keeping it in 
order. But it is not only unsatis- 
factory as an ornamental improve- 
ment; it is also a standing obstruc- 
tion to what might have been so. 
Even its engine-house and pumping 
apparatus,—supposing such things 
to be necessary at all in the case,— 
had much better have been placed 
out of view; which might easily 
have been contrived. But this is 
noi all. A group of noble elms, 
which all frequenters of Kensington 
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Gardens must have noted and ad- 
mired, has been killed in the opera- 
tion. The dead trunks of some five 
or six of these have already been 
carted away, while the rest remain 
to disfigure the ground which they 
so long adorned. This is the way 
in which we treat our fine old trees, 
those trees which foreigners so 
much admire and envy. ‘Real 
trees!’ as a French visitor, during 
the period of our late international 
Exhibition, writing of these very 
grounds, exclaimed with enthu- 
s1asm. 

There is something curious as 
well as depressing in the variations 
of the popular mind in matters of 
this kind. Some of our readers 
may remember the explosion of 
public indignation which found 
vent both in and out of Parliament, 
at the bare notion of removing two 
old trees from Hyde Park, prepara- 
tory to the great Exhibition of 1851, 
and how to this incident was owing 
the finest feature of the building— 
the transept. The trees, to be sure, 
were killed nevertheless; but at 
least, the public showed some soli- 
citude for their preservation. But 
here we find a whole grove of noble 
elms, of infinitely more value where 
they stood, destroyed by a blunder; 
and all the time the public look on 
with the most stolid indifference ; 
or, it may be, in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

One good, however, in the late 
operations, has been accomplished, 
—the sewer, which had so long dis- 
turbed the public mind, is at length 
finally stopped. The history of this 
sewer is rather curious. Let us see 
what the Report says on the sub- 
ject. After referring to the brook 
which formerly fed the Serpentine, 
and how it lost its character of a 
brook, and became the Ranelagh 
sewer, the Report proceeds :—‘ Its 
current had become so offensive in 
1834, that an Act of Parliament was 
passed to divert it from the Ser- 
pentine through a covered channel, 
and since that period only the over- 
flow in heavy and continuous rains 
have reached the Serpentine. This 
overflow is the main cause of the 
complaints which have been made, 
and constitutes such a nuisance, as 
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in our opinion, ought to be imme- 
diately abated.’ 

Bearing upon the same point, 
Mr. Page in his report of January, 
1859, put in as evidence before this 
committee, after referring to the 
Act of 1834, says, ‘ The value of the 
arrangement may be judged by the 
fact that as soon as the water in the 
sewer rose to the level of the weir 
(a very little rise would be sufficient 
for that height), all the soil would 
pass over into the Serpentine; and 
a case was related to me by Mr. 
Mann, the superintendent of Hyde 
Park, that when the men were em- 
ployed in cleaning out the mud 
from that part of the Serpentine 
which lies within Kensington Gar- 
dens, and had left their work during 
the dinner hour, a sudden storm of 
rain brought such a quantity of 
night-soil over the weir, that the 
bed of the river was covered with 
night soil five inches thick for some 
distance from the weir.’ 

From these two quotations it 
would appear that nothing was 
done,—at least nothing worth notice, 
for the mitigation of the old nuisance 
of the sewer since 1834, and the state 
of things described in Mr. Page’s 
report continuing, the natural in- 
ference would be that the accumu- 
lation of animal filth for so many 
years must have been enormous, 
in short, that it must have infected 
the air of the whole neighbourhood. 

Now will it be believed that the 
sewer described here so authori- 
tatively in such dark and repulsive 
terms, was, as far as it effected the 
Serpentine, all but a myth, and had 
been so for years. Yet such was 
the fact, as we are now in @ con- 
dition to prove; and with this view 
we beg the earnest attention of the 
reader to the following statement, 
the strict accuracy of which we 
are prepared to defend against all 
comers. 

In the year 1847, or thereabouts, 
an inhabitant of the neighbourhood 
who had given much attention 
to the subject, wrote a paper on 
Kensington Gardens, which at- 
tracted the notice of the late Lord 
Carlisle, then Chief Commissioner of 
Woods. The period was not favour- 
able for ornamental improvements, 
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—it was during the famine in 
Treland,—but the state of the Ser- 
pentine concerned the public health, 
and that was a subject about which 
this lamented nobleman was par- 
ticularly solicitous. The indivi- 
dual referred to was therefore told 
that if he would confine his views 
to the Serpentine, and those within 
the narrowest limits consistent with 
the urgent requirements of the case, 
his suggestions would receive atten- 
tion. This course was followed, 
and in pursuance of it, Mr. Easton 
of the Chelsea Water-works, and 
Mr. Mann, the superintendent of 
Hyde Park, received instructions to 
carry out the measures determined 
upon. The water was lowered, the 
mud for some extent cleared out, 
the banks at the upper end of the 
lake drawn in, and their configu- 
ration altered; a new bed laid, the 
rude fountain which previously 
agitated the mud removed, the 
pipes which supplied it brought to 
the arches of the upper bridge, and 
the water laid on so as to give to the 
supply the greatest amount of cur- 
rent and semblance to the action of 
a natural rivulet; finally the weir 
over which the sewage found its 
way into the Serpentine was raised 
Jour feet. These measures formed 
part of a general plan which it 
was hoped might be carried out 
on some future occasion: but the 
raising of the weir was but a tem- 
porary expedient to mitigate an evil 
which could not then be effectually 
dealt with. The operation, never- 
theless, proved very efficient for its 
purpose. It can readily be under- 
stood that this increase in the height 
of the weir, extending for between 
forty and fifty feet, must have ex- 
cluded a vast amount of sewage 
before any could obtain admission. 
In point of fact, scarcely any sewage 
from this time found its way into 
the Serpentine. According to one 
witness, only two or three times in 
the course of the year,—according 
to another, only once; but really, as 
we shall presently see, leaving it 
extremely doubtful that any came 
in at all. 

But these facts, supposing them 
to be here correctly stated, could not 
possibly, it will be said, have been 
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known to the committee,—that an 
operation, which for twelve years 
kept at bay the formidable nuisance 
which has been described, was an in- 
cident of too much importance in its 
bearing upon the subject in hand to 
have otherwise wholly escaped the 
notice of the committee in its report. 
We are not sure, however, that this 
was quite so; indeed, we have some 
reason to believe that the facts in 
a general way were known to more 
than one member of the committee, 
—even that evidence was tendered 
on the subject, and declined. But 
be this as it may, the superintendent 
of the gardens knew all about it; 
no one better, for it was he who— 
under direction—carried out the 
work in question, and it is to be 
presumed that he, as a simple 
matter of official duty, acquainted 
his chief, who was chairman of the 
committee, with all the particulars. 

To whatever cause this strange 
omission was owing, the result was 
to be regretted. It is an awkward 
thing for the House of Commons to 
be misled in a matter of fact by its 
own select committee. That the 
public were misled on the occasion 
admits of no manner of doubt. The 
Times, in a leading article, pub- 
lished on the eve of the issuing of 
the report, contained the following 
passage :— 

The mud at the bottom of the Serpen- 
tine has been increasing for years past, and 
will increase for years to come. It must 
be remembered that the chief and leading 
cause of the impurity of this stream of 
water is, that a sewer pours into it its 
filthy contents, and that these contributions 
to the already existing balance of filth in 
hand are, especially after a heavy downfall of 
rain, very considerable, We have it in evi- 
dence, on the authority of Mr, Mann, the 
superintendent of Hyde Park, that after a 
storm the bed of the river at the outfall of 
the sewer is covered with night soil to the 
extent of many inches in depth. Now this 
process is a continuing one; the filth is 
always pouring in, and is never taken out, 

Here, then, is a distinct descrip- 
tion which, applied to the time at 
which it was written, is utterly 
fallacious. It applied to a state of 
things which existed twelve years 
before, but to no time within that 
period. It will be seen how the 
following short extracts from evi- 
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dence before the committee,—evi- 
dence of most competent witnesses, 
but which commonly seems to have 
been wholly overlooked,—establishes 
the main point of our case. 

Mr. Hawkesbury, in answer to 
question 3417, says, ‘The water is 
brought in at the bridge at the top 
of the Serpentine, and is supposed 
by nine-tenths of the people, indeed 
by almost everybody, to be sewer 
water, running apparently out of 
the sewer; and a good deal of pre- 
judice has arisen from that: I have 
heard of it fifty times at least; that, 
however, is the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany’s supply.’ 

Mr. T. Spencer, analytical chemist, 
question 1142:—‘ Did you not state 
that it (the mud) was of a perfectly 
harmless character?” ‘I did.’ 

Again. ‘You found the water 
perfectly free from odour or taste?” 
*T did’ 

Dr. Odling, also an analytical 
chemist, states that the organic 
matter in the mud—about nine per 
cent.,—was chiefly vegetable matter, 
and this, too, in close proximity to 
where the sewer (as supposed) over- 
Slows, and where it was most likely to 
be impure. 

So much for the sewer; now a 
few words about the mud. 

What about the mud? may rea- 
sonably be asked,—the mud of 
which we have heard so much? 
This, it would appear, remains in 
statu quo; nothing whatever having 
been done in the late operations, 
either to remove or to consolidate 
it. We have now, it is true, the 
comforting assurance that this mud 
is ‘innoxious;’ still from twelve to 
fourteen feet depth of black mud 
in parts of the Serpentine (and this 
fact which we have in evidence) 
cannot, as a permanent state of 
things, be regarded as quite satis- 
factory. We can assure the reader 
that there is a good deal to be said 
about this mud, and we will now 
ask him to accompany us while we 
make a few remarks upon the fresh 
information touching it, furnished 
by the late inquiry. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
general plans hitherto for the im- 
provement of the Serpentine, were 

comprised under two heads,—one 
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relating to the purification and 
supply of the water: the other to 
the rectification of the bed of the 
lake. Mr. Hawkesley’s plan only 
professed to embrace the first of 
these objects. With the bed of the 
lake he had no power to deal: he, 
as he told the committee in his evi- 
dence, having been distinctly directed 
to confine his attention to the water, 
the sum necessary for the complete 
improvement of the Serpentine being 
larger, as the First Commissioner 
said (it was not Sir Benjamin Hall), 
than he could then venture to ask 
from Parliament. For the short- 
comings of Mr. Hawkesley’s plan in 
this respect, therefore, he is in no 
way responsible. There have been 
various plans proposed from time 
to time for the improvement of the 
bed of the Serpentine. Some of 
these contemplated the removal, 
others the drying and consolidation 
of the mud. Some went to the 
extent of covering the whole bed 
with concrete, while others would 
merely use gravel for the purpose. 
The estimates for these various plans 
range from £30,000 to £110,000 (!). 
So it will be seen that the question 
of expense in this matter is no in- 
considerable one; and as it seems 
to furnish an excuse for doing 
nothing, it may be worth while to 
examine some of the published 
evidence, which, without travelling 
further back than the late inquiry, 
will, we apprehend, be found suf- 
ficient to enable the reader to form 
a tolerably correct notion of the 
merits of the case, and to judge 
whether the practical difficulties 
which seem to have hitherto para- 
lyzed official action in the matter, 
are after all of so very formidable a 
nature. 

The bed of the Serpentine, par- 
ticularly that portion of it which 
lies in Hyde Park, is, we are told, 
of very uneven surface. In some 
parts there are deep holes, out of 
which gravel was formerly taken. 
These holes, according to the en- 
gineering evidence, are filled with 
black mud. The problem then is, 
How is this mud to be dealt with? 
There seems to be a strange una- 
mity among the witnesses examined 
as to the necessity of removing or 
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drying it, although the process in 
either case is admitted by all to be 
both difficult and tedious. Accord- 
ing to one witness, Mr. Simpson, ‘ the 
process of drying would, in a fine 
season, take twelve months, and in 
a wet season, two years; the drying 
of the mud he thought would be a 
difficult and uncertain operation.’ 
In another answer, he says, ‘the 
removal of the mud would be 
a fearful operation.’ Another wit- 
ness, Mr. Easton, thought the re- 
moval of the mud ‘ would be a very 
dangerous thing to do,—dangerous 
to health.’ There was also a pro- 
posal that the mud should be taken 
out and burned, a process which 
could be attended with scarcely 
less objectionable consequences, and 
another that in lowering the water, 
the mud in a liquid state should be 
allowed to flow off through the main 
sewer to the Thames. In all these 
plans the draining off the water, and 
the exposure of the mud, were alike 
contemplated ; and it may be easily 
imagined what a nuisance such an 
operation. continuing from one to 
two years, particularly during hot 
weather, would be in public plea- 
sure-grounds like Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens. In this un- 
satisfactory state the question was 
left: the committee ‘not having 
come to any conclusion as to the 
extent to which the mud ought to 
be removed, hardened, or covered, 
nor as to the relative merits of 
gravel or concrete as a covering, 
nor as to the expediency of burning 
it;’ ending their report, however, 
with an expression of their opinion 
that ‘the present condition of the 
bed of the Serpentine absolutely re- 
quires amendment.’ 

Five years have since elapsed, 
and nothing whatever has been 
done in the interval to effect an 
amendment, which was thus au- 
thoritatively pronounced to be ab- 
solutely required. The obstacles 
should be very formidable indeed, 
one would naturally suppose, to 
justify in the case such total and 
prolonged inaction. In the various 
plans for effecting the object, brought 
under the notice of the committee, 
the serious objection common to 
them all seemed to consist in the 
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alleged necessity for letting the 
water off, and exposing the mud. 
Now let us see whether in the evi- 
dence of the engineers themselves, 
we cannot find some clue to a 
solution of this difficulty. Take 
the following, in the examination 
of Mr. Simpson, by the late Mr. 
Joseph Locke :— 


1357. ‘But supposing you do not dry it 
(the mud) but that you plank it, or put 
brushwood upon it, and cover. it with 
gravel so as to be able to keep the gravel 
always on the surface before you begin to 
level it, and then cover it with concrete, I 
ask you whether that would occupy the 
time that you have said would be necessary 
if the mud was dried in the sun??—‘I 
believe that means might be taken, but 
not means that we understand very well 
in this country. I have seen it done in 
Holland,’ 


Again, in answer to question 

629—Mr. Byng :— 

‘What is the mode in which you propose 
to deal with the bed of the Serpentine?’ 
Mr. Easton says, ‘I should let the water 
off, of course (why of course?), and then 
drain it, ‘and let it (the mud) cousolidate. 
I should then put down a layer of furze 
and brushwood over it, and level that 
gradually so as*not to let it force up, and 
above that I would either lay a bed of 
gravel or concrete.’ 


Still further on the same point, 
2545—Sir Morton Peto:— 

‘In dealing with this question, assuming 
that all the water drawn out of the Ser- 
pentine, and the bottom allowed a certain 
time to dry, do you see any objection to 
covering the bottom at first with an inter- 
lacing of faggots or wood ?’—‘ No,’ Mr, 
Page answers, ‘in many parts that system 
could be followed.’ 

2546 (same examination). ‘ Assuming 
that there are certain holes in the Serpentine, 
of course there you will have greater diffi- 
culty in putting in any dry material and 
mixing it with the mud, or throwing it 
in and letting the other parts exude, but 
ultimately you would have a pretty fair 
hottom in which to place this interlacing ?’ 
—‘ Yes; I think so.’ 

2547. ‘Is it within your experience that 
wherever wood is placed in such a position 
as always to be kept under water, that it 
never decays ?’—‘ There have been many 
instances where faggots have been taken 
out which have been under the water for 
some centuries,’ 

2548. ‘Where the water always covers 
them, and they are, technically speaking, 
never between wind and water, they never 
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give way ?’—*‘ No, where they are protected 
from the air.” 

2549. ‘Then, assuming this mode to be 
adopted, and that the dry material were 
placed over the interlacing, in the way I 
have described, and then a good coating of 
pure gravel of a foot or fifteen inches laid 
on, in your judgment would not that be a 
feasible way of dealing with the bottom ?’— 
*I think so, and that in some parts one sys- 
tom might be followed (that is, of clearing 
out the mud), and in another this system 
of faggots; but it depends altogether upon 
the consistency of the mud at the bed 
of the Serpentine, and the stratum that it 
lies upon. If it were lying upon gravel, 
then I would not follow that system ; but 
if it were not lying upon gravel, I would, 
if the mud was of a sufficient consistency.’ 

2550. ‘But whether upon mud or upon 
gravel, you might by putting in a dry 
material in one place and interlacing in 
another, get such a state of things gene- 
rally as would give a fair bottom to the 
Serpentine ?—* Yes: and anything done 
upon that principle would be a reduction 
in the estimate, depending upon the quantity 
of mud of which you saved the removal,’ 


Now we regard this evidence as 
very suggestive, and have therefore 
given it somewhat at length. The 
matter involved scarcely rises to the 
dignity of an engineering difficulty ; 
it does not even require any amount 
of technical knowledge to compre- 
hend it. It is merely a question of 
common sense, on which any one of 
ordinary perception may without 
presumption form an opinion. As 
such, we venture to ask why should 
not the means here indicated be 
found to answer the purpose with- 
out letting off the water, or exposing 
the mud at all? Why brushwood 
or any kind of bushes could not be 
lowered over the mud so as to com- 
press it, and form a_suflicient 
foundation for, first, hard rubbish, 
and then gravel. But it may be 
said that the mud would ooze up 
through this coating. We doubt 
it. If properly done, even to a 
moderate thickness, we believe 
the water would come up fil- 
tered, or nearly so, at least suffi- 
ciently so to render it quite inoffen- 
sive. If some mud should still mix 
with the water, so as to discolour 
it, it would only be a case of throw- 
ing in more brushwood and more 
rubbish. The process would, no 
doubt, be slow; but not more so 
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than the operation of letting off the 
water and clearing out or drying 
the mud. The great difference 
being, that instead of producing 
during its progress an intolerable 
nuisance, it would not occasion the 
slightest public inconvenience of 
any kind. Even the barges to be 
used in the service might by means 
of coloured awnings, as seen on 
some of the Italian lakes, be ren- 
dered ornamental rather than un- 
sightly. 

This mode of treatment would, 
of course, be only required in those 
parts where there were deposits of 
liquid mud. In the shallower por- 
tions of the lake in Hyde Park, 
where the natural formation is 
gravel, little or nothing would be 
needed. Here the water is com- 
paratively bright and colourless. 
It was, we apprehend, upon this 
partial view along its northern 
slope, the late Sir Robert Stephen- 
son founded his opinion of the Ser- 
pentine. In the last speech, we 
believe, that lamented gentleman 
made in Parliament, he said that 
he was in the daily habit of riding 
by the Serpentine, and that he 
could state from personal observa- 
tion that the condition of the water 
was not bad; in short, that there 
had been very great exaggeration 
on the subject. Had he, however, 
made his observations from the 
bridge, more particularly towards 
the centre, he could hardly have 
failed to mark what is but too ob- 
vious at this part, the muddy and 
unsightly discolouration by which 
the water is streaked. In any plan 
for the amendment of the bed of 
the Serpentine, it is to be remem- 
bered that there are not only great 
inequalities in its surface, but that 
there are also differences in its 
natural formation. We have seen 
that the bed in that portion of the 
lake which stretches out into Hyde 
Park is naturally composed of 
gravel. Above bridge we have a 
different state of things. Here there 
are no deep holes filled with float- 
ing mud, but we have clay instead ; 
and it is a painful fact, that at no 
time within fifteen years, according 
to our observation, has this part of 
the Serpentine been in a more un- 
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sightly condition than since the late 
operations; and this, too, under a 
copious flow of what appeared to 
be clear water from the fountains. 
This may seem strange, but it ad- 
mits of a ready explanation. The 
bed at this part of the lake is clay, 
and that being so, of course the 
more we agitate the water, the more 
muddy it becomes. Another cause 
of the unsightliness of the water at 
this part, is the back eddying from 
the fountains, and the large amount 
of drift carried into the corners and 
along the face of the extended line 
of wall forming the front of the 
Italian garden. In the operation 
of 1848, which has been partially 
described, the object in contracting 
the lines of the embankment at the 
upper end of the lake was to give 
to the supply of water (whatever it 
might be) the greatest possible 
amount of current and even scour, 
so as to prevent any lodgment of 
deposit or drift along the shores. 
The present state of things in this 
respect is so defective as, in the 
language of the Report, to ‘abso- 
lutely require amendment.’ 

The means then here suggested 
for the improvement of the bed of 
the Serpentine are, first, brushwood 
or bushes of some kind, to cover the 
deep holes and floating mud where- 
ever such may be. Then hard 
rubbish, and finally gravel. With 
regard to the first, hurdles and 
planking have been suggested as 
well; but we cannot regard them 
as necessary, or even any additional 
advantage in the case, and as being 
more expensive, we would reject 
them as superfluous. The same 
observation applies to the use 
of concrete. It is not only greatly 
more expensive than gravel, but 
less desirable; as it tends, according 
to the evidence before us, to pro- 
mote the growth of conferve, a 
defect from which gravel is com- 
paratively free. While in other 
respects, it is really in no way more 
efficient for our purpose. Hard, 
or bricklayers’ rubbish, though a 
most important and valuable mate- 
rial for the object in view, may be 
had at an almost nominal cost, 
sometimes for the mere leave to 
deposit it; and now, when so vast 
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an amount of building is going on 
in the neighbourhood, it is to be 
presumed that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
supply. Gravel, then, is our most 
expensive requirement. Where is 
this to be found in sufficient quan- 
tity? for even taking a foot deep of 
gravel (two feet has been proposed, 
which we hold to be fully half 
more than necessary), the amount 
required to cover the bed of the 
Serpentine, in Kensington Gardens 
alone, would be very large. There 
is gravel in Hyde Park, but this is 
being used for the repair of the 
roads, and is undergoing a not very 
slow process of exhaustion. This 
valuable and somewhat costly ma- 
terial then would have to be brought 
from a distance more or less great, 
and would, as matters look at pre- 
sent, be by far the most expensive 
element in the question of the 
amendment of the bed of the Ser- 
pentine. Now it appears that this 
valuable and so much needed 
material was offered to us a little 
while ago in the most ample 
quantity, and at almost a nominal 
cost? The evidence given before 
the committee on this point is so 
remarkable that we cannot refrain 
from giving it at length. We give 
it the more willingly because it 
reflects great credit on the gentle- 
men who gave it, as they could 
have no personal interest or object 
in the matter, beyond making what 
appeared to them a useful public 
suggestion. 

First, we shall take the following 
important communication from Mr. 
Hawkesley. In answer to question 
117, with regard to filling up the 
bottom of the Serpentine, this gen- 
tleman says— 

I can give you some information upon 
that subject; but all these estimates will 


~not be correct as to present circumstances, 


as it is quite possible at the present mo- 
ment to get material very cheaply, or 
for nothing. There are three sources from 
which material can be obtained. There is 
anew railway, an underground railway, 
and they have nowhere to place their mate- 
rial, and I should think they would be very 
glad indeed to put it into the Serpentine 
for nothing, and perhaps pay something for 
leave to do so. The middle-level sewer 
is about tobe made, and there is no place 
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of deposit for the materials which will 
come from it, except at great distances ; the 
contractors would be very willing, I have 
no doubt, to bring a large quantity of the 
material to the Serpentine. Then, again, 
there is about to be a sewer made through 
the Park itself, and the material which 
comes from that sewer can be deposited in 
the Serpentine, Now, these are circum- 
stances which have never occurred before, 
and which are peculiar to the present mo- 
ment, and in two or three years you will 
not be able to avail yourselves of them, 


On this point also, Mr. Easton 
gives the following evidence :— 
1835. Referring to the Metropo- 
litan Railway, he says— 

I believe that the lake [the Serpentine] 
may at this time be made perfectly clean 
and gravelled over at one half the amount 
Ihave stated, by making a contract with 
the contractor who has got that railway in 
hand; they are now obliged to take that 
gravel down the line a great distance, and 
I believe they would be very glad to cart 
it, and put it into the basin and fill it up; 
and if such gravel as that were put over it, 
I believe you would want no concrete. 


Again, on the same point, Mr. 
Fowler (engineer to the Metropoli- 
tan Railway) says, 2728— 

The works of the Metropolitan Railway 
afford a supply of material to a very con- 
siderable amount; that material must be 
taken away to a considerable distance, much 
greater, and by a more expensive process, 
than if it were taken to the Serpentine. 
The materiai that is nearest the Serpentine 
is chiefly gravel ; but there is also a supply 
of clay of good quality, which might be 
made to some extent available, I see no 
difficulty in arranging that part of this 
material might be taken to the Serpentine 
on reasonable terms; in fact, I should say, 
on very reasonable terms, 


And further, the same witness 
Says, 2732— 

Having reference to the present condition 
of the Serpentine, which contains a deposit 
of mud, I apprehend it must be either re- 
moved or coveredjup; and having refer- 
ence to economy, I shall conceive that a 
mixture of clay and gravel, such as could 
be obtained from the surplus material of 
the Metropolitan Railway, would be a very 
suitable covering as a base; then I should 
put upon that covering a layer of clean 
gravel, to form a clear and suitable bed for 
the lake. I can conceive nothing better than 
clean gravel and sand as a top dressing. 


And again the same witness, 
alluding to the quality of the gravel 
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to be thus obtained, says, 2806— 
‘The material is as pure as it is 
possible to be. JI have never seen 
Jiner gravel. 

The opportunity for getting this 
valuable material under circum- 
stances so peculiarly favourable is 
now irretrievably lost, and the 
public must bear the consequences. 
Certainly, so strange a lapse, to all 
seeming, of official vigilance, re- 
quires an explanation. We confess 
ourselves totally unable to furnish 
one. 

One thing, however, it will be 
said, has been effectually done in 
the late operations: the sewage has 
been finally disposed of. True, and 
the way in which this has been 
done deserves special mention. 

The operation we have now to 
notice formed no part of Mr. 
Hawkesley’s plan, and was not, 
therefore, included in his estimate 
of £17,000. Neither was it con- 
ducted under the direction of her 
Majesty’s Office of Public Works, 
but by the Metronolitan Board, a 
very differently constituted body. 
Here we have to deal with a real 
board, composed of some forty 
picked men, deputed by the parishes 
to watch over the public interests, 
more particularly the interests of 
the ratepayers; a board, too, pre- 
sided over, not by a fluctuating 
Chief Commissioner, some noble 
lord, or right honourable gentle- 
man, who accepts the post, perhaps, 
as a convenient ministerial arrange- 
ment, and as a stepping-stone to 
higher office; but a permanent chair- 
man, elected by his fellow-citizens 
for his special fitness for the high 
function. Now let us see how this 
notable body went to work: first, 
what they had to do; then, how 
they did it. 

It will have been seen from what 
has been stated, more particularly 
from the chemical evidence quoted, 
that the escape of sewage into the 
Serpentine for some years past was 
so small as to leave a reasonable 
doubt that any came in at all. The 
reason why this vent was left in the 
operation described, was the alleged 
insufficiency of the old main sewer 
in the Bayswater Road to carry off 
the amount of storm water with 
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which it was liable to become 
charged. A great change, however, 
had taken place in this respect. We 
had now the great mid-level sewer, 
following the same line of road; and 
one would naturally be disposed to 
think that this greatly increased 
capacity of the intercepting sewer 
might, from the evidence before us, 
be trusted to fulfil all the service the 
case required. At all events, that 
very small auxiliary means would 
afford a sufficient safeguard against 
all possible dangers. 

The supply of these means, then, 
was the service required of the 
Metropolitan Board. Let us see 
whether there were not sufficient 
means at hand. There was Mr. 
Hawkesley’s conduit, now lying 
useless. This conduit, it will be 
remembered, was intended, in the 
condemned plan, to convey the water 
from the lower to the upper end of 
the Serpentine; and was described 
by Mr. Hawkesley himself before 
the committee, as thirty inches in 
diameter, and calculated to pass 
two thousand ‘gallons a minute. 
Now, would not any ordinary per- 
son suppose that this was the 
very thing for the purpose? What 
more could be reasonably de- 
sired? Not so, however, thought 
our wise men! For this trifling, 
this almost imaginary service, we 
have seen a work executed, which, 
considering its object, was perfectly 
astounding! A huge tunnel eight 
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Jeet siz in diameter bored under 
Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, 
from the top of the Serpentine to 
Albert Gate, Never was there such 
a mountain in labour: never such 
‘a ridiculus mus! 

Yet the Metropolitan Board is 
composed of shrewd men of busi- 
ness, and their engineer is a man 
of undoubted ability: none other 
could direct and carry through so 
vast and so complicated a work as 
the main drainage of the metro- 
polis. But it would really seem as 
if everything connected with the 
recent attempts to improve this un- 
fortunate water was fated to have 
about it a touch of absurdity. 
Much of this, however, might be 
got over. The extravagant waste 
of money, the ridiculous dispropor- 
tion or misapplication of means to 
ends, which we have seen, might 
perhaps be forgiven or amended; 
but the destruction of our fine old 
trees, another group of which has 
been fatally injured by this last unfor- 
tunate measure, is a more serious 
matter. No amount of money can 
restore them. A century and a 
half would scare¢ly suffice to re- 
place them. In short, the injury 
done to Kensington Gardens in this 
respect, by these late mischievous 
proceedings, is as irreparable as it 
is flagrant. Truly it may be said 
now, as in the time of Sterne, but 
with far more justice, ‘ They man- 
age these things better in France.’ 
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